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THE STEAM-ENGINE 


WueEn you see the tea-kettle steaming away 
upon the fire, we dare say you have never 
thought much about it, except that you have 
rejoiced to hear Black Sukey sing so loudly, 
and warning you that tea is ready. But you 
will be astonished to hear that the tea-kettle 
can show you the first principle of the steam- 
engine. What is it that puffs out of the spout, 
and round the cover? Steam, you will answer, 
and perhaps laugh at the question, because 
‘“‘every one knows that.’? Well, you are 
right; it is what is usually called steam: but 
we must tell you that it is not really steam, it is 
vapor. It was steam till it entered the air, and 
then it became vapor, or water divided into a 
very great number of small particles or drops. 
You can prove this by holding a cloth in it, for 
it will wet the cloth; or if you hold a cold 
plate in it, you will soon see that it becomes 
This is the first 
thing that you have to learn about steam. 


covered with drops of water. 


Water heated till it boils is turned into steam ; 
when the steam comes in contact with the cold 
air it becomes vapor; but if it is exposed to 
something still colder, it becomes water again. 
You must remember this, or you will not un- 
derstand what we are now going to tell you. 
Water, then, must boil in order to be con- 
verted into steam; till then it sends out a 
very little vapor, but not enough to diminish 
the quantity of water to any perceptible de- 
gree; but as soon as ever the heat is so great 
that a thermometer held in it rises to 212° it 
is said to boil, and from that moment it begins 
to pass off into steam ; and if the kettle is kept 
on the fire, all the water will pass off in this 
manner, or ‘‘ boil away,’’ as it is usually called. 
But we must now tell you, that when water is 
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in the form of steam it expands, as it is termed ; 
that is, it takes up a great deal more room 
than it did before. We could tell you exactly 
how much it expands, if we thought you could 
understand; but as we wish to make this lec- 
ture as easy as possible, we will not puzzle you 
with this at present. Now, you will see why 
the lid of the kettle appears to want to come 
off when the water is boiling, and keeps rising 
and shaking whilst the steam puffs out round 
it. It is because the kettle cannot hold all the 
steam that is created within it; the steam, 
therefore, escapes as fast as it can, and lifts the 
lid to get out into the air. Now, can you guess 
what would happen if we were to stop up the 
spout and fasten down the lid, still keeping the 
kettle on the fire? We will tell you, The steam 
inside would go on increasing, and press harder 
and harder against the sides and top of the 
kettle till they burst. This will give you some 
idea of the great power of steam, when it is 
confined in a close vessel, and cannot escape. 
In this way even the thickest iron vessels could 
be blown to pieces; and one of those clever 
men, who first thought of making use of this 
great power of steam, used to fill pieces of can- 
non with water, and then stopping up the end 
and the touch-hole, burst them by putting them 
on the fire. This would be very foolish now, 
and you need not try any experiments of the 
kind, as it would be very dangerous ; but the 
man I have told you of wished to see how much 
power could be obtained by steam, that he 
might contrive to turn it into some use; and, 
therefore, his experiments were so far from 
being foolish that he deserves our gratitude for 
going into all this danger for the good of others. 
The name of this individual to whom we are 
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s0 much indebted was Papin, and we will now 
see how this great power of steam, which he 
discovered, is made use of. In the diagram, 
Fig. 1, is represented a boiler of simple con- 
struction, made of plates of iron or copper, 
riveted very strongly together. It is a large 


vessel fixed in brickwork, with a furnace un- 








derneath ; and, first of all, we will suppose it to 
have a cover fitting tightly into the hole at the 
top. We have put letters on the different parts, 
that you may understand us better. A B is 
the boiler, C is the brickwork, D the fireplace. 
K the ash-pit below. Now, if we take off the 
cover, we can pour water into this boiler at the 
top, and half fill it. The lines at B show you 
how the water would appear if you could see 
into the boiler; then, by means of the fire, we 
can convert this water into steam, so as to fill 
the space above, marked A; and if we put on 
the cover, the steam will soon increase, and 
press with great force on the inside of the 
boiler. We will now remove the cover, and 
put a tube in its place, with a cork pushed into 
it nearly to the bottom, but not very tightly 
fitted to it. This we must fix into the top of 
the boiler, so that the steam cannot escape 
round it ; thus A is the top of the boiler full of 
steam, B is the tube, and ¢ the cork, Fig. 2. 


Fig. 2. 
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The steam, you see, cannot escape, unless it 
can, by pressing against the cork, push it out 


of the tube ; but, as we have not made it fit too 
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tightly, it will very soon be pushed up in the 
tube, and allow the steam more room. But 
supposing we were suddenly to put out the 
fire when the cork was nearly pushed to the 
top of the tube, and pour cold water upon the 
apparatus, the steam would be cooled, and it 
would become water again, and require no more 
room than it did at first; and thus it would 
cease to press against the cork. Now dare 
say you would suppose that the cork would 
remain where it had been pushed to, but it 
would not; it would immediately sink down to 
the bottom of the tube, exactly where it had 
been placed in the first instance. 

We will explain to you. Fig. 3 represents 
our apparatus as it was at first, before the 


Fig. 3. 
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(The horizontal lines in the Figures show the water, and 
the dots the air.) 
water was converted into steam by the heat of 
the fire. You see that there is a space between 
the surface of the water and the bottom of the 
cork ; this space is filled with air, and there is 
room enough for the air and nothing else. To 
make it easier, we will not puzzle you with 
telling you of the expansion this air undergoes, 
when it is heated, but you may suppose it to 
remain exactly the same in quantity and size, 
throughout our experiment. When steam rises 
from the boiler, it makes room for itself as well 
as the air, by raising the cork to the top of the 
cylinder ; but having now again got rid of the 
steam, while the cork is in that position, you 
will at once see by referring to Fig. 4, that 
there is a space between the air and the cork 
quite unoccupied, and, therefore, the air out- 
side the cylinder will press upon the cork, 
which is unsupported, and force it back to the 
same position which it occupied at first. You 
will be able to understand this, by referring to 
the diagrams. We have assumed here that the 
air always occupies the same space, because it 
made this part of our lecture easier. We will 
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Fig. 4. 





now tell you a fact about the air in the top of 
the boiler. If we heat the air it will expand, 
or increase in bulk, though the quantity re- 
mains the same; and if we afterwards cool it, 
it will return to the exact size it was at first. 
We can show you how the same thing can ex- 
pand or contract without its quantity being in- 
When it is dry, 
it is very much smaller than when wet. When 


creased, by a common sponge. 


' you put a new one in water for the first time, 


you see it expand or grow larger, but if you 
dry it, it becomes as small as it was at first; 
just so it is with the air, only this is heated 
and cooled, instead of being wetted and dried. 

But there is another thing about air which 
we must remind you of, which is this: if a 
vessel is filled with it in its common state, as 
may be done at any time by merely opening 
the vessel to admit it, it will remain just as it 
is, 80 long as the heat is the same; but if we 
can by any means take away some of it, the 
vessel will not be partly full only, but quite 
This is what we wish 
you to understand, as it is very curious. Look 
5 and 6). The first 


full, as it was before. 


at the diagrams (Figs. 


Fig. 6. 

















represents a box or vessel filled with air; the 
particles of air are represented by the globes 
drawn in it. There are, you see, a great many 
of these little globes or globules, and they are 
all small, and together fill the vessel. Now 
look at Fig. 6; it represents the same box after 
There 


are now fewer of these globules, because we 


we have taken away some of the air. 


Lave removed some of them, yet the box is 
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The air left has expanded, and 
Thus 


you see that heat expands water by converting 


still quite full. 
its particles grown larger and thinner. 


it into steam, and it expands air by increasing 
the size of its particles ; and you also see that 
if some of the air in a vessel is removed, the 
remainder will immediately expand to fill up 
the space. When, therefore, the cork is at the 
top of the tube, as in Fig. 4, there is not really 
a vacant place between the air and water, as 
we at first supposed, because the air in the top 
of the boiler will expand to fill it (for you will 
observe that it is just the same as if we had 
filled the boiler and tube with air, and then 
taken away that which was between B and C). 

Now some of you say that if there is air in 
the whole space below the cork, it will not re- 
turn to the bottom of the tube, as we said at 
first; but it will, for the air above it is thicker 
and heavier than that which is now below it, 
and, therefore, presses upon it with greater 
force; but it will not push it down lower than 
it was at first, because when it has arrived 
there the air above and below it will be exactly 
equal in thickness, or density, as it is called, 
and so the cork, being pressed upwards and 
downwards with equal force, will’ now remain 
at rest, and the apparatus wiil be in all respects 
in the same state as it was when we began. 

And now we have done with what we are 
afraid some of our young friends have thought 
‘‘a dry beginning ;’’ but there is an old saying 
and a true one, that ‘‘ you must walk before 
you can run;” and if we had left out all this 
introductory part you could not have under- 
stood the rest. Hoping you have attended 
closely to what we have been telling you, we 
will go on now to show you how the principles 
you have learned are applied; in fact, we are 
going to show you how the first steam engine 
was made. Here is a picture of it in its sim- 
plest form, and it was used to pump water. 
The name of its inventor was Thomas Newco- 
men, either an ironmonger or a blacksmith, 
who lived at Dartmouth, in Devonshire. 

A is a tube bored very smooth on the inside, 
and fitted into the top of the boiler (B), as in 
our last experiment. We will, however, now 
begin to call it by another name; it is termed 
the cylinder of the engine. Its lower end is 
made smaller, and has a stopcock inserted in 
it. You do not, perhaps, know exactly how a 
stopcock is made, although you often see them 
used in water or beer barrels. The diagram 
represents one taken apart, and put together. 
You see that it consists of two parts. Aisa 
plug of wood or metal with a hole cut through 








Fig. 7. 
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it: this fits into a tube (B) ; and, though made 
to fit it very closely, can be turned round by 
its cross handle. When, therefore, it is tarned 
so that its hole is in the same direction as the 
hollow tube, anything may be passed through 
it, as steam, water, or air; but when the plug 
is turned so that the hole is against the side of 
the tube, the tube will be stopped, and nothing 
can pass through it. One of these stopcocks, 
then, is placed at the bottom of the cylinder, 
so that by turning it we can allow the steam to 
pass through it from the boiler into the cylinder, 
or prevent it from doing so. In this cylinder is 
placed what is called a piston, which is, in fact, 
very like the cork we placed in the tube in our 
first apparatus, and it will move up and down 
in the tube just as the cork did. It is not, 
however, really a cork, but a round piece of 
metal, made to fit the cylinder by having tow 
wound round its edge, exactly like the piston 
that you have seen in a syringe or common 
To this is attached a metal rod (EF) 
is a beam turning 


squirt. 
called the piston-rod. F 
upon a fixed centre, like the beam of a pair of 
scales. The ends, you will perceive, have an 
arched piece attached, to the highest point of 
which a chain is attached, made like the chain 
in the inside of awatch. To one of these chains 
the piston-rod is attached, and to the other the 
pump-rod. 

Thus you perceive that if we can contrive to 
work one end of the beam up and down, the 
other will also move, but in the contrary direc- 
tion. We will, therefore, show you how the 
end to which the piston-rod is attached is alter- 


nately moved in this way, by which movement 
the pump (G) is worked, and the water pumped 
out of the well (H), 


The boiler is half filled 
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with water, as before, and the cock (S) is closed 
till the steam raised by the fire (C) presses 
with some force against the top and sides of the 
boiler. The tap (8) is then turned, and the 
piston, which was at the bottom of the cylinder, 
is raised by the steam below it. This will not 
push up the end of the beam to which the pis- 
ton-rod is attached, the iatter being only united 
to it by the chain; but the other end of the 
beam being weighted so as to be the heaviest, 
will now preponderate, and the pump-rod will 
be lowered. The piston being now near the 
top of the cylinder, the steam cock is shut and 
the cold water cock (T) opened ; the cold water 
from the cistern (L) will now spirt into the 
cylinder, and turn the steam into water again, 
or, as it is termed, condense it; and this water 
will pass off by the pipe (K) into the well (H), 
or elsewhere. The cock (T) is then stopped, 
and, there being now no steam or air below the 
piston, it will descend with great foree, being 
pressed down by the air above it. This alter- 
nate opening and shutting of the cocks (S and 
T) will, therefore, be all that is needed to keep 
the engine at work. The greatest force being 
required in the downward stroke of the piston 
(because the power is needed to raise the pump- 
rod and bucket), and this being effected by the 
pressure of the atmosphere acting on the piston 
whilst there is a vacuum be/ow it, this kind is 
called an atmospheric engine. That the quantity 
of water and steam in the boiler may be known 
at pleasure, there are two short pipes (M and N) 
inserted in it, the end of one just dipping into the 
water, the other a little above it ; thus, if steam 
issues from both, on turning the taps, there is 
too little water, and if water flows from both, 
there is too much ; but if steam issues from the 
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upper one and water from the lower, the water 
is at the proper level. 

Now we have got our engine to work, so far 
as pumping water is concerned; but we hear 
you remark that this is a very clumsy and un- 
sightly machine, working slowly and unevenly, 
and not at all like the pretty engines you have 
seen, looking so clean and bright, in a jacket of 
green paint, with bright steel glittering here 
and there. But look at this egg. How unlike 
the beautiful green and gold kingfisher sporting 
in the stream! Yet the principle of the future 
bird is there, and by slow degrees the bird will 
spring from it ; but it will be long ere the bright- 
est feathers deck its form. 
itis but the bird newly hatched ; it has neither 


So with our engine ; 


arrived at its full strength or symmetry, and 
requires yet a great many improvements. First, 
it requires to be very closely watched, for it 
cannot make a single stroke until the cock- boy 
has done his office of admitting steam and cold 
The first improvement was 
A 


boy was the inventor of this new movement— 


water alternately. 
to make the engine do this work for itself. 


an idle boy, named Humphrey Potter; for, 
wishing to go and play, he tied the levers of 
the cocks to the beam and to each other, and 
thus made the beam, in its alternate motion, 
open and shut them. This was afterwards 
improved in various ways; but the greatest 
improvement was the removal of the stopcocks 
and levers, and the introduction of slide valves. 
Before this was introduced, however, the en- 
gine was very much altered; the cold water 
was no longer admitted to the cylinder, but the 
condensation was carried on in a separate ves- 
sel, by which the cylinder was kept hot. This 
was a great point gained, for when the steam in 
the old engine was first admitted to drive up 
the piston, part. of it was condensed by the cold 
cylinder, and this condensation continued till 
the cylinder was heated to the temperature of 
the steam, and then only the piston began to 
ascend. This was the invention of James Watt, 
to whom all the other improvements we shall 
mention are also due. You have observed that 
as yet the power of the up and down stroke in 
the atmospheric engine is very different ; and, 
although this was of little consequence in pump- 
ing water, it would be a serious drawback in 
the application of steam-power to driving ma- 
chinery. Watt, therefore, proposed to use the 
force of steam both in the up and down stroke, 
andinturn condensed the steam from each end of 
the cylinder. For this purpose he fitted a cover 
to the cylinder through which the piston moved, 
The mechanism by whieh 
18* 


air and steam tight. 
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the steam was alternately admitted above and 
below the piston was at first rather complicated, 
but it is now very simple, and we will therefore 
is the cylinder with its 


explain it to you. C 


Fig. 9. 
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cover (A), through which the piston-rod works, 
steam tight; the openings for the steam are 
at the side, and are marked o; these are con- 
nected with a cylinder or tube () closed in the 
same manner as the large cylinder; in this 
another tube (d) works up and down, steam 
tight at the parts d’ d’, but leaving a space 
round it between these points. The rod (e) is 
worked up and down by the engine, and by it 
the tube is made to oceupy one of the three 
If you look 


at the diagram, you will easily understand this, 


positions of which it is capable. 


although we have only drawn it in the positien 
it occupies when the piston is at the bottom of 
the cylinder. Steam being admitted from the 
boiler by the pipe (5S), will flow round the 
inner tube, and enter the cylinder in the direc- 
tion of the arrows, and thus raise the piston ; 
at the same time the air or steam above the 
piston will pass down this inner tube (d) into . 
the condenser, by means of the pipe (T) leading 
to it. 
top of the cylinder, the tube is drawn up till 
the steam-tight parts are respectively above 


Now, suppose the piston arrived at the 


the parts o o (you can draw it in this new posi- 
tion for yourselves) ; then you will see that the 
steam can enter at the top of the cylinder, and 
force the piston down again, whilst the steam 
below is free to pass to the condenser by T, as 
before. When the tube is in the third position, 
the steam-tight parts will cover both the open- 
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ings o o, and, the steam being thus prevented 
from entering the cylinder, the engine will be 
at rest. We must now tell you what the con- 
denser is. It is merely a vessel of cold water, 
into which the waste steam is admitted, but 
this water would soon become hot, and condense 
no longer; there is, therefore, a pump attached 
to it, and worked by the engine, which draws 
off the water by degrees, whilst cold water is 
continually admitted to supply its place. There 
is, however, a plan by which this warm water 
is prevented from being wasted, and it is this: 
the pump which draws it off has a pipe attached 
to it, leading to the boiler, and just in propor- 
tion as the water in the latter is evaporated, a 
fresh supply of this heated water from the 
condenser is thrown into it, and thus the water 
in the boiler is not cooled, as it would be if the 
injected water were cold. The various other 
additions made to the steam engine from time 
to time are too numerous to be specified in this 
brief lecture. Their objects have chiefly been 
to economize fuel, equalize the working of the 
engine, and to secure greater power combined 
with greater safety. One or two of the con- 
trivances, however, We must describe, as they 
are of great importance, and the engine would 
be very incomplete without them. The safety- 
valve we will explain first. An opening being 
made in the top of the boiler, a plug or valve 
is fitted to it; this plug is loaded with any 


weight we please; if, therefore, the pressure 
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‘You will accompany me home?” said a 
young man to his companion, as he threw him- 
self wearily upon a sofa. 

et" 

The answer was in a low tone, but it was 
firm and decided, and the speaker showed in 
the troubled lines of his face, how much the 
pronunciation of the little word had cost him. 

‘*No?” 

Harry Grey, the first speaker, repeating the 
answer in a tone of profound astonishment, sat 
up again, and looked doubtingly at his friend. 

“No? I will not take that for 


answer. ~ 


Nonsense ! 
You must come home with me. 
I cannot tell you how 


“Do not urge me. 
much it pains me to refuse your invitation, but 
I cannot—I ought not to go with you.” 

“Why not? 


My mother and Kate write the 


A WOMAN LOVES! 
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of the steam below the plug is so great as to 
overcome the pressure of these weights, the 
valve will be raised, and the steam will be able 
to escape; thus all risk of bursting the boiler 
is avoided. 

There is but one thing to be mentioned, and 
that is the way in which motion is communi- 
cated to the fly-wheel, and thence to machinery, 
We can explain this without a diagram. You 
have, we dare say, often watched a knife- 
grinder, and perhaps examined his grinding 
apparatus. You observe that he puts his foot 
upon a treadle, from which a strap passes to a 
crooked part of the axis of the fly-wheel; this 
part is called a crank. Now there is just such 
a crank upon the axis of the fly-wheel of a 
steam engine. If, then, you imagine a rod or 
strap to proceed from one end of the beam to 
this crank, you will at once see that it will 
revolve as the beam goes up and down ; in fact, 
the beam and rod only supply the place of the 
knife-grinder’s treadle and strap. This fly- 
wheel is of great use; it is, as it were, a reser- 
voir of work, for it soon attains a steady, equal 
motion; and if it should happen that at certain 
times there is less work to be done, the extia 
power of the engine is accumulated in, and 
taken up by, the fly-wheel ; and the momentuin 
it acquires also prevents the engine from stop- 
ping suddenly, and it is thus calculated to give 
a uniform motion to the machinery connected 
with it. 


most urgent invitations both in their ogg name 
and my father’s, and I have set my heart upon 
having you at Danton this summer. You will 
come?’ and Harry, in the urgency of*his en- 
treaty, took both the hands of his companion 
in his own, and looked up into his faee: ‘‘ You 
willcome? DoT not owe my life to you? In 
that fearful steamboat accident, when stunned 
and wounded I was sinking a helpless, bleeding 
form, did not your arm rescue me, and once 
ashore, have you not nursed me, tended me, 
fed and clothed me until this day? and now, 
when my parents and sister long to see and 
bless my preserver, you coldly deny, their 
prayer.”’ 

‘My friend,” and Dr. Hil! looked lovingly 
down upon the handsome face raised to his, ‘I 
did my duty—no more. I saw you lived, though 

















HOW 


wounded, and I drew you ashore, for I was 
there to all Icould. WhenI had once 
saved you, was it not natural to bring you here 


save 


to my house, and, finding you had lost all in 
the burning boat, to lend you from my own 
wardrobe what you required? Your kind heart 
exaggerates my service.”’ 

**T owe you my life.” 

** Well, well, so let it be. 
permitting me to so expiate—— 

He stopped, and with a shudder, gently put 
the young mau from him. 


I thank God for 


be 


* You will go with me ?”’ 

‘‘Tlarry, do not urge me. I—TI cannot tell 
you why | refuse, but if I did, you would take 
away your hands from mine, and look upon me 
with abhorrence. You would say with me, 
‘Never shall this man come into my peaceful 
home.’ I cannot—I cannot go where there 
are tender, loving women, and noble men! I 
have loved vou as I never thought to love any 
one again, and your affection is very grateful to 
my heart, but were I to tell you all, to make 
you shrink from me with hatred——”’ 

‘‘Never! I hate you? I, who have seen 
how good, how noble you are? Do not tell me 
your secret, but come home with me. Sorrow 
you may have known, sin—I am sure you do 
not mean that your own sin would make me 
hate you?” 

‘*No, not that! My hand and heart are free 
from any heavy crime as your own. We are 
all sinful, but I—oh, why will you urge me 
thus ?”’ 

**Because I will have my petition granted. 
You shall never tell me this secret which I have 
seen is wearing out your life, but I implore 
you to come home with me. My mother, whose 
invalid condition keeps her confined almost en- 
tirely at home, writes with her trembling hand 
the letter urging you to come.’’ 

The doctor paced the room as his friend 
spoke, struggling with strong emotion. Sud- 
denly he stopped. . 
” he said, almost fiercely, 
Do you know 


“Do you know, 
‘‘how you are tempting me? 
that for ten years I have crossed no threshold 
save where crime, poverty, and disease called 
for relief, and I could make my knowledge and 
purse useful? That for ten years no man’s hand 
gave your own, has clasped mine; no man’s 
voice called me friend? Do you know how I 
hunger and thirst for one hour spent in a home ? 
That the prospect you hold out is like bread to 
a starving man? Do you know that I was 
hanted from my native town like a wild beast, 
and should I return there to-morrow, I should 
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be mobbed and hooted? This is all true! Now 
do you ask me to go home with you ?”’ 

**Look in my face,’’ said Harry. ‘So, full 
in my eyes! now, by the love between us an- 
Were you responsible for this crime 
Is the sin 


swer me! 
which drove you away from home, 
on your head ?’’ 


“ No . 


” 


but—— 
Stay, Lask no more! I only repeat again, 
more warmly, more urgently than before, my 
petition. You will go home with me?’ 
* Yes, I will go. 


repent my coming, you have been warned.”’ 


But remember, if you ever 


And as he spoke the doctor left the room. 

The next day found them on their journey 
from S——, a small town in Indiana, to Danton, 
Harry Grey’s home. 

Egbert Hill, the physician who had saved 
Harry’s life, was a man between thirty and 
forty years of age, and the most romantic 
school-girl would never have called him hand 
some. ‘Tall and powerfully built, his face was 
one which showed strength of will, iron reso- 
lution, and high intellect in the broad forehead 
and large black eyes, while the mouth in its 
delicate outline and sensitive motions showed 
as plainly the tender loving heart in this strong 
frame. Every emotion was shown in that flex- 
ible mouth. 
flash, the large features be set with feigned 


The brow might frown, the eyes 


anger, but the quivering mouth and trembling 
lip betrayed the gentle pity with which every 
tale of sorrow, however clouded with crime, fell 
on that noble heart. Over all, the white fore- 
head and large eyes, there dwelt ever the cloud 
of a heavy sorrow, a deep sadness that even 
Harry’s voice was powerless to remove. No 
smile ever came on that beautiful mouth, no 
light joyousness ever came to the strong, hard 
features. And as his face portrayed it, so was 
the doctor’s heart. 

Speeding on before the travellers, let me show 
the reader the home to which they were bend- 
ing their way, and the family waiting to receive 
them. 

It was a large, handsome house, yet the trees 
about it grew so thick and high that it was 
hidden away from every point but one, where 
a long avenue of elms led up to the front door, 
and on the broad piazza, seen through this 
vista, the family were assembled, awaiting the 
travellers. 

Mr. Grey, a short, fat, comfortable-looking, 
elderly gentleman, sat by his wife, whose small, 
slight figure was enveloped in a shawl on that 
warm June afternoon, and whose pale, delicate 
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face told of some severe bodily suffering, while 
her soft dark eyes and cheerful expression 
spoke as plainly of the mental peace and pa- 
Last of the Kate, the only 
daughter, stood leaning against one of the tall 


tience. group, 
pillars, looking down the avenue. 

Of medium stature, Kate Grey’s figure was 
just full enough in its outlines to escape the 
charge of thinness, but the graceful shoulders, 
the slender throat and white arms, gave pro- 
mise of a splendid development when years 
should have added maturity to her charms. 
She was very young, only eighteen, and from 
her earliest childhood had never known one 
sorrow. There was a bright joyousness in her 
large blue eyes, in the pretty smiling mouth, 
and the quick, graceful movements of her slen- 
der figure. It rang out in the sweet, silvery 
tones of her voice, and sent back its echoes in 
her merry, rippling laugh. Her exquisite fea- 
tures were like her mother’s, but no impress 


Life had 


been to her one long sunny day, and none of 


of pain marred their pure outlines. 


the depths of her character had been called 
forth by the searching hand of tribulation. 

‘They are coming! I hear wheels, and see, 
there is the carriage at the end of the avenue. 
How fast Harry drives! Here they are!” 

Truly enough, there they were. Harry sprang 
out first, and tossing the reins to the lad who 
jumped down from the seat behind the open 
carriage, turned to assist his friend. The doctor 
stood beside him in an instant, and then the 
young man went to receive his parents’ wel- 
come. It was a hushed moment, for he was 
like the dead come to life again, and after a 
long, fervent embrace, the mother turned to the 
doctor. She took his large, strong hands with 
her thin, wasted ones, and looked up into his 
face. He was looking down upon her; the 
large black eyes were soft and tender at that 
instant as her own, and his lip quivered with 
emotion. There was a long, silent gaze, and 
then Mrs. Grey drew him down gently, till he 
dropped on one knee, and his face was level 
with her own. She put her lips to his forehead 
and kissed him with a loving pressure, but no 
word could she speak. The doctor received the 
embrace without any of the reluctance he had 
shown to entering into her home. His own 
noble heart read truly the deep, speechless 
gratitude that kiss betokened. 

When he rose, the father poured forth his 
Then 


moment the 


and welcome. 
that 
Now, as she came to 


of thanks 
Until 


doctor had not seen her. 


warm words 


Kate’s turn came. 


yw of tender 


him, her lovely face lit with a gl 
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feeling, he started at her innocent, childlike 
beauty of face and expression. 

‘‘Let me too thank you,”’’ she said, holding 
out her hands, ‘for restoring my brother, and 
speak my gratitude to you, who have made 
this a home of thanksgiving instead of mourn- 
ing. God will bless you for the deed, Dr. 
Hill.”’ 

To her surprise the doctor only bowed gravely 
in answer to her words, and seemed not to see 
her outstretched hands. Piqued, she turned 
again to her brother, who had a thousand ques- 
tions to ask of the changes which had occurred 
in his absence of nearly a year. 

Evening fell while the group sat on the porch, 
and the summons to tea first broke upon their 
converse. The bright lights in the dining-room 
showed Harry that the habitual gloom on his 
friend’s face was deepened instead of dispelled, 
as he had hoped it would be by his intercourse 
with the family. The conversation between 
Mr. Grey and his guest was on the current 
topics of the day, politics, European news, the 
new literature, and the state of crops, and 
Ilarry was surprised to find that his recluse 
friend’s information was up to the latest dates. 

The drawing-rooms were in subdued light 
when they entered them after tea, and Mr. 
Grey’s practical suggestion that to leave them 
so would keep out the mosquitos, prevented 
larry from raising the wicks of the astral 
They fell into couples—Harry and his 
and the doctor; and Kate was 
for a few moments out on the 
seeing all engrossed in con- 


lamps. 
mother, Mr. Grey 
alone. She went 
porch, and then, 
versation, she went softly in again. 

Mr. Grey had fallen asleep, and the doctor 
sat silent, his head leaning against the wall. 
Harry was telling his mother of the doctor’s 
untiring devotion to him in his illness, after 
the accident which threw them together, and 
the mother’s eyes were fixed on the tall figure 
dimly visible in the shadowy light. 

On the silence, broken only by the low mur- 
mur of Harry’s voice, there came low, tren- 
bling notes of musie. At first, soft, hardly 
sounding, but swelling gradually into a sweet 
melody, not sad, but so full of sweetness and 
power that the heart of the hearer almost ached 
in listening. Harry ceased talking, and the 
music rose higher as Kate became interested, 
lost in the ravishing sounds her own fingers 
drew from the grand piang. The half light and 
the silence lent a quigtthe influence the 
girl’s light, gay heart, and after a sweet sym- 
phony, she began to sing in a clear, rich voice, 
that beautiful song— 


to 

















HOW 





** Be kind to the loved ones at home.” 
The last line had scarcely left her lips, when 
she was startled by a deep, heavy sigh, almost 
a sob, at her side. She turned to see Dr. Hill. 

‘*Pardon me,’’ he said, quietly, ‘‘if I have 
startled you. Your music drew me here with 
as irresistible power as a magnet attracts a 
needle.”’ 

** You are fond of music ?”’ 

** Passionately! Years ago I cultivated the 
little talent I had for it; but for ten years I 
have neither heard music nor tried to bring it 
out from my piano.”’ 

** How could you give it up?”’ 

‘*T gave it up at a time when all pleasure 
went from my life, and I became the sad— 
Well, well, we will talk of other things. What 
right have I to cloud so bright a heart as yours 
with my sorrowful thoughts ?”’ 

There was something in the rich tones of 
Doctor Hill’s voice which moved Kate strangely. 
‘** Shall I play for you again ?”’ she asked. 

“Will you? I cannot tell you how gladly I 
will listen !”” 

Two hours passed away, and the piano gave 
forth sweet sounds under those white taper 
fingers, while still, motionless as some tall 
Then Kate rose; 


and, after waiting for the doctor to speak, and 


statue, the doctor listened. 


finding he did not, she went to the sofa where 
her mother lay. 


For a few moments there was total silence in 
the room, and then again music filled it; not 
sweet, cheerful melodies, such as Kate had 
brought forth from the keys; there was a 
strong, heavy chord, followed by a succession 
of other chords which pealed forth strongly, as 
if some gust of passion prompted the player; 
then came wailing passages, stirring the heart 
with an aching sadness. The doctor seemed 
pouring out some hidden agony in this won- 
drous music. It was an impromptu Miserere, 
to listen to which it was almost maddening, 
such power had the strong wails over the heart. 
Two soft, white hands fell upon the doctor’s. 

**O stop!’ said Kate. 


trayed that she was weeping. 


And her voice be- 
**T feel, as you 
play, as if some heavy grief were hanging over 
me.”’ 

** Heaven forbid !’’ said the doctor, earnestly. 
It is the first time for 
ten years that my fingers have touched the 


**T will play no more, 


keys, and | forgot that I might wound those 
around me. Will you forgive me, my child?” 
‘*Nay, you take me too seriously,” said 


Kate, whose tears were already dried. 


‘**Come 


A WOMAN 
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LOVES. 


to mother. She was hoping you would join 
our group.” 

It were too long a tale to tell thus minutely 
the course of events in the month Dr. Hill 
spent at Danton. As in his own home, he 
sought out there the poor and sick. 
day passed that Kate did not heur of some 
generous gift, some weary night-watch in a 


Hardly a 


poor hovel, some long walk to assuage suffering, 
performed by their guest. marked the 
tender, gentle, pitying respect he showed her 


She 


invalid mother; noted the high intellect his 
conversation betrayed, and she learned to listen 
for his voice and step; to feel with keen de- 
light the grasp of his hand, and miss him lan- 
guishingly in his frequent absences. Had she 
tried to define her own feelings, she would have 
failed to give them their right name. She only 
felt that he was noble, good, far, far above her, 
and that her brother’s friend was always in her 
thoughts. 

It was just one month after the doctor’s 
arrival at Danton, when Kate, sitting in the 
shadow of the window curtain in the parlor, 
heard him come in with her brother. It was 
twilight, and the gentlemen did not perceive 
that the parlor was occupied. Harry spoke first. 

‘‘But why? Why must you leave us?” 

Leave them! Kate felt a cold, sickening 
chill pass over her, and then for the first time 
the girl knew herself how she loved, almost 
worshipped, this man. 

*‘T will tell you. I never thought to tell my 
story to a living being, but I will tell you.”” The 
doctor’s voice was stern in its evident struggle 
against violent emotion. ‘‘ Harry, I love your 
For the first time in my life I have felt 
Do you smile at the 


sister ! 
how a strong man loves. 
idea of a sorrow, crime-stricken man loving 
that bright woman ?—nay, child, for she is a 
child in her pure, fresh youth and gentleness.’’ 

‘But, Egbert, my friend, why do you not 
tell her you love her?” 

“TI! 1! Bind that life to mine! 
sunny spirit by making her my wife! 
I will tell you 
why I must tear this love from my heart; 


Cloud her 
Never! 
Stop! do not interrupt me! 


leave this happy home to return to my lonely 
life at § . Iwill begin at the first year of 
my life :— 





‘* When I was only four years old, I was sent 
from my own home, in the South, to Philadel- 
I did not know for 
many years why my mother thus banished her 
only child, but I found it out at last. For 


twenty-one years I never went home. 


phia, to my aunt’s care. 


I was 


educated, passed through college, studied medi- 
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cine, graduated, and began to practise in Phil- 
adelphia, but I was not recalled to the South. 
Every summer my mother paid my aunt a short 
visit, and sometimes my father accompanied 
her; but, although she evidently loved me 
fondly, she resolutely resisted my entreaties to 
be allowed to return home. Ten years ago, in 
my twenty-fifth year, the summons came at 
last. My mother was very ill; dying, the 
letter said, and she sent for her child to say 
I had been home but a few days 
when I knew why my mother had banished 


farewell. 


me for so long a time; my father was a gam- 
bler, and—oh, this is hard for a son to say—a 
drunkard, as well. Still, in his worst moods— 
and they were neither few nor seldom—he was 
always kind to my frail, suffering mother. 
One evening’’—the doctor shook from head to 
foot, like a man in an ague fit, as he continued 
—‘fone evening I went with my father to the 
gambling house he haunted; I went because 
my mother hoped I would restrain his insane 
passion for play, and I shared the hope. I 
cannot dwell on the events that followed. One 
of the men present charged my father with 
false play ; high words led to blows, and—and 
He, my father, killed 
We 


I was 


there was murder done. 
his opponent; struck him with a knife. 
were both arrested, my father and I. 

acquitted, for there were witnesses to prove I 
struck no blow ; but my father was condemned, 
and executed for murder. My mother died 
whilst we were in prison. I stayed with my 
father until the last, and then I was driven from 
the town. But one man there believed in my 
entire innocence, and that was my father’s 
lawyer. To him alone I wrote after I left the 
town, telling him my assumed name; and 
when my aunt died, leaving me a handsome 
fortune, he arranged my legacy so that I re- 
listened to me 
But, Harry, do 


ceived it. You should have 
when I refused to come here. 
not utterly hate me.’’ 

Before Harry had time to speak, a figure 
glided between him and the doctor, and Kate 
spoke. 

** Egbert !’’ Two soft hands drew the doctor’s 
head down on Kate’s bosom, and she pressed 
her lips to his forehead. 

‘* Kate, do you know—”’ 
** Yes, I have heard all!’’ 


‘ ) 


‘And you caress me—a murderer's son! 


‘“‘Ilush! Let it be my task to console you 


for your sorrow ; to atone for men’s injustice; 
to love 


you! Egbert, to love you as you love 
9 


The | 


Harry stole away. 
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It was hard to overcome Mr. Gray’s opposition 
when he knew who it was that wooed his 
bright child; but Kate’s love conquered all. 

The heavy cloud passed from the doctor’s 
face, and there shone forth clearly the noble 
heart that so earnestly wrought good works to 
atone for a father’s sin. Kate’s life had its 
sorrows, as all lives have in maturity; but to 
her husband, she turned ever, in her own trou- 
bles and in his, proving ‘year after year how 
nobly, how truly a womafi loves. 


— weer 


IS SOMETHING STILL TO 
CHEER US. 


BY W. G@. MILLS. 


THERE 


By the pebbly shore, on the sterile rock, 
Where the waves give no repose, 

The velvet moss on its tender stock 
In its delicate softness grows: 

To cheer the wanderer in pensive mood 
That sees no beauty around, 

That lets his lonely thoughts intrude, 
And deems not a friend can be found. 

The mistletoe thrives in a lovely place 
When winter his claims has laid, 

And grasps the branch with a warm embrace, 
Though withered and leafless made ; 

It tells us a tale to cheer the heart, 
And brighten our gloomiest lot: 

That winter and age can beauty impart, 
And there 's life where we thought it not. 

The ivy clings to the mouldering wall 
That its friendly form receives, 

And covers the ruin from us all 
With its garb of verdant leaves; 

Thus should we hide from the envious cye 
The faults in our nature found; 

And our neighbor's follies that open lie 
Through the mantle of love around. 


The lofty pine and the cedar, too, 
As evergreens appear ; 

Fadeless and fresh they continue through 
The mutations of the year; 

And so in the changes that mark our way, 
Through wealth and adversity, 

Though sunshine or storm make ont our day, 
We should cheerful and changeless be. 

Yes! as on the bleak and sterile rock 
The delicate velvet-moss springs ; 

As the mistletoe thrives on the withered oak, 
On the ruin the ivy clings; 

As in the keen blasts of winter's breath, 
‘Mid the storms of hail and snow, 

The pine and the cedar know no death, 
But luxuriantly grow. 

So, Heaven be praised! in our human lot, 
Whatever our trials may be, 

There still is some green and fertile spot, 
Something grateful to feel and see; 

Which in coldest hours its tendrils entwines— 
The vigor of life to impart— 

Round the broken arches and crumbling shrines 
Of the desolate fanes of the heart. 
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CHAPTER VII. 
SABBATH IN THE COUNTRY. 

The heaven, the air, the earth, and boundless sea 

Make but one temple for the Deity. —Watuier. 

Ning o’clock the following morning found 
Mr. Ellis and his family starting on their Sab- 
bath day’s journey. It was an extremely 
warm September day, but the breeze from the 
river whose shining waters were visible through 
the trees, and the shaded path which they 
travelled, prevented them from feeling the heat 
very sensibly. They went at a moderate pace, 
befitting the holiness of the day, but, as the 
horses could not go abreast, there was no op- 
portunity for conversation. The path was a 
crooked one, and every turn brought to their 
view others travelling the same narrow road; 
aud as Edith watched them ‘on their winding 
way,’’ she thought, if they were spending the 
time in serious meditation, their minds must 
be well prepared to enter upon the worship of 
God in spirit and in truth. 

The air was filled with the song of birds, and 
their notes had never seemed to her so pro- 
longed or so melodious, and as she listened to 

he sweet music, it conveyed to her mind the 
meaning of ‘‘ linked sweetness long drawn out.”’ 
She was one eminently calculated to enjoy such 
sights and sounds as greeted her eye and ear; 
for everything in Nature had a charm for her. 
From the tiny, half-hidden spring flower, to the 
majestic plants and towering trees; the timid, 
feeble sparrow flying low to the earth, and the 
bold eagle skimming the blue ether; the rocks, 
over which dash the roaring cataracts, and the 
smooth pebble, washed by the rippling stream ; 
each read to her its own peculiar lesson, and 
this quiet Sabbath morning, as she rode slowly 
through those grand old woods, drinking in the 
music of birds and perfume of flowers, her 
heart went up to the God of Nature, and she 
worshipped him in that temple not made with 
liands, with a more appreciative sense of his 
might, majesty, and power than ever she had 
experienced while kneeling in the little chapel 
at home; and she wondered that any person 


| 
| 
} 
| 
| 








endowed with sight and hearing could disbe- 
lieve in ‘God the Father Almighty.”’ 

The meeting-house was “set on a hill’’ in 
the woods, and was a rude building, with a 
door at each end, but without windows; there 
was an open space in front, and a few steps on, 
a temporary shelter had been erected for the 
accommodation of unusually large congrega- 
tions in hot weather. As they approached it, 
Edith thought the whole place had more the 
appearance of a gypsy-camp than a place of 
worship. Horses were standing under the trees, 
and on the branches above them were hung 
different colored saddle-blankets and riding- 
skirts, and on the grass lolled negro men and 
women, dressed in gay holiday attire, and little 
black children, with their heads tied up in yel- 
low bandannas, scampered about almost under 
the horses’ feet. 

Parties were approaching from every direco- 
tion, and at each fresh arrival, servants recog- 
nizing their master’s family, jumped from the 
grass and stationed themselves at the horses’ 
heads, while gentlemen stepped from the group 
assembled at the door, and assisted the ladies 
to dismount. 

Uncle Sigh, Uncle Peter, and Josh took hold 
of the bridles when the horses halted, and Nel- 
lie and Oak stood ready to take the riding- 
skirts. A gentleman standing a little apa:t 
from the group the meeting-honse 
wheeled suddenly and started towards our 
party, and before he reached them Edith recog- 
nized Mr. Irving. ‘‘ What a nuisance!" she 
involuntarily exclaimed. Mr. Ellis caught the 
expression, and speaking quickly to Uncle 
Sigh, said, ‘‘ Take Miss Mary off so that I can 
dismount ;”’ bat before that could be accom- 
plished, Mr. Irving had hold of Edith's hand, 
and was dragging her from the saddle in the 
There was no block 


before 


most awkward manner. 
to step on, and as she attempted to spring to 
the ground, her foot caught in her skirt, and 
she fell forward, and was clasped in Mr. Ir- 
ving’s long, thin arms; before she could re- 
cover her balance, he released her suddenly, 


OI 


ain 
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and started back, and she fell headlong to the 
ground. Her feet were so entangled in her 
skirt that it was with difficulty she arose, even 
with Mr. Ellis’s assistance, and then he was 
obliged to support her while Nellie pulled her 
skirt from She could have 
cried with vexation, and the hot blood mounted 
to her face as she saw the author of the mis- 


under her feet. 


chief walk rapidly towards the meeting-house, 
as if he expected chastisement if he lingered. 
She did not wonder at his abrupt departure, 
when, glancing at Mr. Ellis’s face, she saw the 
angry flush on his brow, and the indignant 
flash of his eye as it followed the retreating 
figure of the discomfited merchant. It was no 
longer the calm, deliberate gentleman, with gen- 
tle, winning manners, who stood before her, but 
the impulsive passionate man; and as he almost 
out ‘*Dolt! blockhead |! she 
thought he displayed rather more anger than 
the occasion warranted, since Mr. Irving’s in- 
tentions had been kind; her own resentment 
subsided, and she said in a pleasant tone— 
‘It was mostly my own fault, Mr. Ellis ; you 


hissed idiot !’’ 


know I am not accustomed to such long skirts.”’ 
**Nor such long arms either, I imagine !’’ 
Her face 


added, 


he replied, his eyes still flashing. 
became scarlet, and noticing it, he 
quickly, ‘‘ But I have not inquired if you are 
hart ?”’ 

**T believe I have sustained no injury,”’ said 
The 
words were scarcely out of her mouth before 
she uttered an exclamation, as if attacked by 
sudden pain. 

**What’s the matter, Miss Edith?’ 
Mary. 

**A pain in my ankle,” said she, limping, as 
she attempted to walk; ‘‘I must have turned 
it; but it’s nothing of consequence, I guess ;’’ 


she, brushing some dirt from her sleeve. 


said 


and dropping her veil, she signified that she 
was ready to proceed to the church. 

** Yon are sure it is not sprained ?’’ said Mr. 
Ellis, with extreme solicitude. 

**O no; the pain has gone already,’ 
turned, smiling ; and they walked on, but the 
compression of her lips, every time she stepped 
with the right foot, told that she was suffering, 
though she would not acknowledge that it was 
anything but “slight, very slight pain.” 

The room was filled, and services had com- 
Edith and the 
two girls sat down near the door, and Mr. 


, 


she re- 


menced when they entered. 


Ellis crossed the room, and seated himself 
opposite to them. Benches were arranged in 


rows on either side of the room ; the gentlemen 


occupying one side, and the ladies the other. 
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The pulpit was occupied by three ministers, 
who prayed and exhorted alternately, and 
joined in the hymns with so much energy that 
Edith concluded their lungs must suffer. A 
bucket of water stood on a low table beside the 
pulpit, and one of the preachers, a young man, 
not very prepossessing in appearance, helped 
himself frequently, dropping the dipper (which 
was made of a gourd shell; had along handle, 
and a rim of silver) back into the bucket, with 
the utmost indifference as to whether it splashed 
the water on the dresses of the ladies sitting 
near, or not. Some of the female voices were 
very sweet, but others produced horrible dis- 
cord, which jarred terribly on Edith’s cultivated 
ear. All feelings of devotion had been driven 
from her mind by the morning’s adventure, 
and she tried in vain to fasten her thoughts on 
holy subjects; but the pain in her ankle in- 
creased, and she was obliged, before the meet- 
ing closed, to loosen her gaiter, on account of 
the swelling. She looked around the congre- 
gation; but so many eyes were fastened on her 
that she turned her own towards the pulpit, 
where she kept them until the benediction was 
pronounced. The time seemed very long, and 
she thought the prayers, exhortations, and 
hymns never would come to a close. She 
missed the beautiful service of the Episcopal 
Church, but I doubt if she would have enjoyed 
it in that warm, crowded room, and with the 
throbbing pain in her foot and ankle. 

At the close of the meeting she requested 
the girls to remain in their seats a few moments, 
for she thought she should certainly fall if she 
attempted to go out with the crowd; but she 
almost regretted having done so, for so many 
of their friends stopped to speak with them, 
and to inquire if their teacher was hurt when 
she fell from her horse. Mr. Ellis joined them 
as soon as possible, and, introducing ‘‘ Mr. 
Ward,”’’ one of the preachers who had occupied 
the desk, he immediately inquired if she still 
felt the pain. 

‘* Yes, I feel it most acutely at present,” she 
replied, “and I fear it is more serious than I at 
first apprehended.”’ 

‘* Will you allow me to look at it? I am the 
surgeon on my plantation,” he said, with a 
grave smile. 

She lifted her foot without hesitation, and 
placed it on the bench before her. He exam- 
ined it, and said, with a troubled look: ‘* It is, 
indeed, an ugly sprain. Your boot must come 
off, and a handkerchief must be bound tightly 
around your foot.’’ Taking a penknife from 
his pocket, he slit the gaiter down on the out 
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side, and drew it off as gently as possible; and, 
though Edith did not shrink or groan, her pale 
face and white compressed lips betrayed how 
much she suffered. Mr. Ellis bound his own 
handkerchief tightly around the swollen mem- 
ber, while Martha called Oak, and desired her 
to bring a glass of water, and Mary stood 
looking on, with the most distressed fave imag- 
inable. 

‘*Do you think you can sit on your horse ?”’ 
said Mr. Ellis, taking the tumbler from Oak, 
and handing it to Edith. 

‘*Yes, I think so,” she answered, though 
her voice faltered. 

At this moment Mr. Ward entered in haste. 
*¢ Ellis,”’ 
gig here, and offers it to you, and will ride your 
Better take it, for Miss Stanford 
will never reach home on horseback with that 


said he, ‘‘ Irving, fortunately, has his 
horse home. 


swollen foot; my word for it, she'll faint, as 
sure as you ’re born.”’ 

**T accept it, thankfully,’’ answered Mr. Ellis, 
the cloud disappearing from his brow, which 
had gathered there at the mention of Irving's 
‘* But, Mr. Ward, you will have to take 


charge of 


hame, 


my daughters.’’ 


Oh, I’ll do that with pleasure,’’ returned 
Mr. Ward; ‘‘we’ll take the bridle path, and 
meet you at the bridge.” 

‘* Searcely, I think,”’ said Mr. Ellis, smiling, 
‘*as I’m not going that way.”’ 

‘** Not by the road, certainly,’’ said Mr. Ward, 
in surprise; ‘‘why, it is three o’clock, man, 
and the sun is powerful hot; she ’ll faint, as 
sure as you’re born!’’ This last clause was 
delivered in much the same tone in which he 
had thundered from the pulpit, ‘‘ You’ll die, as 
sure as you ’re born !”’ 

Not at all disconcerted by the smiles on the 
faces around him, the bustling preacher caught 
up his saddle-bags, saying to Mr. Ellis, as he 
passed him: ‘‘ No use arguing with you, Ellis, 
for you always were a stubborn boy; but, my 
word for it, she’ll faint—” The of the 


sentence was lost, as the preacher and saddle- 


last 


bags disappeared out of the door. 

‘*He seems to be an original genius,”’ said 
Edith, looking after him, and laughing in spite 
of her suffering. 

‘* He indeed,’”’ said Mr. Ellis. ‘* But, 
notwithstanding his almost jovial disposition, 


is, 


and abrupt, unpolished manners, he is the 

most effective, if not the most earnest preacher 

on this cireuit. I have seen persons drop on 

their knees, overcome, during one of his ex- 

hortations, who have listened with the most 

stoical indifference to the more studied sermons 
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of his graver brethren; and, when stepping 
from the pulpit, he has stood beside them 
repeating the Saviour’s promises of pardon and 
love, I have been reminded of Paul in his 
tempestuous journey to Rome, who, ‘ when all 
hope that they should be saved was taken 
away,’ stood forth in the midst of his trem- 
bling companions, and said: ‘I exhort you to 
be of good cheer; for I believe God it shall be 
Mr. 


slowly walking up and down before Edith, wait- 


even as it was promised.’”’ Ellis was 
ing for the horses to be brought to the door, 
and, while he spoke, his usually grave face woie 
an almost sad expression, as if other thoughts 
had been suggested to his mind; and it was 
even so, as Edith afterwards learned. 

‘De gig am ready, massa,’’ said Uncle Peter, 
stepping into the meeting-house, with his hat 
off. ‘Miser Irving took your hoss, and gwined 
home; but Miser War kep de saddle-blanket 
for to make a pillar for Miss Eden’s foot.” 

‘“*T am obliged to Mr. Ward for his thought- 
fulness,’’ said Edith, with a grateful smile. 
‘*The blanket, with my riding-skirt, will sup- 
port my foot nicely.” 

‘*Drive the gig to the door, Peter,’’ said his 
master, ‘‘and tell Sigh te have Selim ready for 
Miss Martha. Oak will ride Miss Edith’s horse, 
unless you wish to ride in the saddle, Mary”’ 
—turning to his daughter, who stood beside 
Edith. 

‘*T would rather ride behind Matty,” she 
answered, with a doubtful glance towards her 
sister. 

‘* Indeed, Mary, it is entirely toowarm! I’d 
as soon be a peddler at once, and carry a pack 
on my back! If you can’t be sensible, and ride 
Flash, you ‘ll have to ride behind Mr. Ward.”’ 
Seeing Mary’s look of distress, she turned to 
Edith with a merry twinkle in her eye, and 
added, sotto voce, ‘“‘She’ll faint, as sure as 
you ’re born !”’ 

‘‘T ll ride Flash, I reckon,’’ said Mary to her 
father, seeing no alternative. 

‘Very well,’ he answered; ‘‘ but mind and 
keep him in the path. Don’t drop your bri- 
dle,’? said he, with a meaning smile, as he 
went out to the gig, which at that moment 
appeared before the door. 

‘* Are you afraid to ride by yourself?’’ asked 
fdith of Mary. 

“0 no!”’ she answered, laughing, as if she 
thought it quite ridiculous to be afraid. 

‘*It’s just laziness, Miss Edith, and nothing 
‘*Papa told her not to 


” 


said Martha. 
drop her bridle, because the last time she rode 
Flash she dropped it, and let him go into the 


else, 
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woods, and when we looked around she was 
away off behind some trees.” 

‘*T was not lazy,’’ Mary said, in a gentle 
voice, but coloring; ‘1 only forgot where I 
was. I was trying to repeat some of the ‘ Lady 
of the Lake,’ and shut my eyes; and before I 
knew it Flash was out of the path.”’ 

** Yes, and a nice ‘ Lady of the Lake’ you ‘d 
have been if he had gone to the Branch,’’ said 
Martha. 

** Now, Miss Edith, we must lift you into the 
gig,’’ said Mr. Ellis, coming in. ‘You are 

etting a little better color. Is your ankle 
easier !"’ 

‘* Yes, in this position,’ she replied, with a 
distressed look, as if she dreaded to have it 
moved, 

‘*T am sorry to disturb it; but trust me! 
You do not 


glancing at her slight figure, 


I'll lift you as gently as possible. 
look very heavy”’ 
and smiling. ‘‘I think Lean convey you to the 
And, taking her 


in his strong arms, he carried her out with as 


gig without much difficulty.”’ 
much ease as if she had been a child. The 
color fled from her face, leaving it almost 
marvdle-white, and when he placed her on the 
seat of the gig, such a look of suffering was 
depicted there that Mary exclaimed, with the 
tears running down her cheeks, ‘‘Oh, papa! 
isn’t it dreadful??? Many persons came for- 
ward with offers of assistance and expressions 
of sympathy, while others stood apart, watch- 
ing the proceedings with interest. Poor Edith! 
she was not conscious of anything but the 
throbbing, excruciating pain in her foot and 
ankle, and only heard Mr. Ellis give some 
directions to Uncle Sigh about the young la- 
dies’ horses, and had a vague sort of feeling 
that he was adjusting the articles under her 
foot, and raising it by placing something under- 
neath ; then the top of the gig was pulled over, 
and Mr. Ellis seated himself beside her, and 
they slowly rolled away. No words were ex- 
changed until the jolting, unsteady motion had 
ceased, and they were moving rapidly over a 
smooth road, 

‘* How does your foot feel now?’’ asked Mr. 
Ellis. 

‘* Somewhat easier, though still very pain- 
ful,’ replied Edith. And then, with a faint 
smile, she added: ‘‘ My attention is divided 
between my foot and head; the one seems 
striving to outpain the other.’’ 

‘* Perhaps, if you were to take off your bon- 
net, your head would be somewhat relieved of 
the pain; you have had it on since morning,” 


said Mr. Ellis, kindly. 


Edith untied the strings, and removed the 
heavy straw bonnet; and, with womanly 
thoughtfulness, her companion loosened the 
veil, and, throwing it over her head, said it 
would be a protection from the dust. 

‘* What time is it?’’ asked Edith. 

Looking at his watch, Mr. Ellis replied that 
it was four o'clock. ‘' We shall reach home 


about five,’’ said he. And then, pointing to 
wards the west with his whip, he said: ‘ The 
Bluff lies in that direction. We seem to be 
leaving it, but in order to reach home by this 
road we are obliged to go three miles in this 
direction; then the road forks, and brings us 
on to the one leading to the Bluff.”’ 

‘*Mr. Ward mentioned a road by the bridge. 
Is that a shorter route than this?” asked Edith, 
striving to keep up the conversation, 

** Yes, and much more shady,’’ replied Mr, 
Ellis, ** which was probably the reason that Mr, 
Ward was so surprised at my not taking it; 
but it is hardly fit to travel in a covered vehi- 
cle, as in many places the branches hang low, 
and interrupt thé way; and it is very rough, 
which is another objection, as the jolting would 
have been intolerable to you.”’ 

‘*T suppose the girls will arrive home before 
us,’’ said Edith, after a pause. 

**Yes; half an hour or so,’’ returned Mr. 
Ellis. 

**T regret this accident so much on their ac- 
count; it is so unfortunate, for I suppose I'll 
not be able to enter the school-room for a 
week,’’ she said, in a despondent tone. And 
then, as if a happy thought had relieved her 
mind of a load of anxiety, she added, with a 
brighter look: ‘* But that need not prevent 
their studying, for I can attend to them in my 
room; they can bring their books there.’’ 

‘*As many books from the library as you 
please to order,’’ said Mr. Ellis, with a pleasant 
smile, ** but none from the school-room. You 
are to be my pupil fora fortnight or thereabouts, 
and learn resignation; I fear you are lacking 
in that cardinal virtue.’’ 

‘* A fortnight !’’ exclaimed Edith, in dismay. 
‘This will certainly not confine me to my room 
a fortnight.’’ 

‘* Not necessarily to your room; you can be 
carried to any part of the house you choose ; 
but I fear you will not be able to use your foot 
for some time, as the delay that has occurred in 
applying the proper remedies will undoubtedly 
aggravate the swelling andinflammation, ‘But 
1 exhort you to be of good cheer,’ ”’ said Mr, 
Ellis, turning to her with a quiet smile, as he 
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repeated the words of Scripture which he had 
before quoted when speaking to Mr. Ward. 
This led Edith’s thoughts into another chan- 
nel, and she asked if Mr. Ward 
preach to the black people in the evening. 


intended to 


Receiving an answer in the affirmative, she 
remarked: ‘‘ He is certainly a very energetic 
preacher, and, I judge, one calenlated to make 
an impression on the negro mind,’’ 

‘*Yes,"’ answered Mr. Ellis, ‘‘he has made 
several converts among my people, and is 
always welcomed, even by the most lawless of 
them, and listened to with profound attention, 
I entertain a particular regard for him myself ; 
not only on account of his merits as a preacher, 
and unblemished character as a man, but” 
here he hesitated a moment, and then continued 
in the conversion of 


—*he was instrumental 


my wife a short time previous to her death, 
and administered to her the sacrament the first 
and only time she ever partook of it. It was 
the Sunday before she died,’’ he resumed, after 
a moment's pause, ‘‘and just a month after 
her baptism by the same hand. I, being a 
member of the Episcopal Church, could not 
accompany her to the communion-table, as the 
We both 
regretted it exceedingly, and, returning home, 
the that she 
enjoyed the sacrament more fully could we 
At that 


her horse stumbled, and, being a careless rider, 


Baptists are close-communionists. 


she made remark should have 


have received it together. moment 
she slipped from the saddle, and fell to the 
ground, her foot remaining in the stirrup, and 
Mr. Ward, 
who was returning with us, assisted me in 


her head striking against a stone. 


raising her, and brought water from a brook 
near at hand, with which we bathed her head, 
and, after binding up the wound, which was 
the only external injury she received, save a 
slight bruise on her shoulder, she was able to 
sit on her horse, and proceed home. Two days 
after, she was taken suddenly violently ill, and 
died in a few hours.” 

This had all been said in a manner very quiet 
and deliberate, but there was an inexpressible 
sadness in his tone, and on his face there was 
that look of melancholy which in his gay mo- 
ments Edith had noticed suddenly settle over it, 
chasing away the brightness which a moment 
before had lent an charm 
strikingly handsome countenance. 

Edith made no remark, for, though interest- 
ing to her, she did not wish to continue a sub- 
After 


a moment’s silence, however, he continued, as 


additional to his 


ject evidently painful to her companion. 


if thinking aloud: ‘A singular coincidence ! 
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Ten months ago to-day she met with the acei- 
dent.”’” A pause; and then, as if the events 
separated by an interval of ten months were 
associated together in his mind, he looked at 
Edith, and said; *‘ But yours is slight compara- 
tively.” 

‘Nothing at all!’’ she rejoined, quickly, 
with a perceptible shudder, as the thought 
passed through her mind that it might have 
been fatal. 

He noticed the shudder; and, divining the 
cause, he changed the subject by asking, ‘* Did 
you enjoy the ride to church, Miss Edith ?’’ 

‘* Very much,’’ she replied; ‘it was such a 
lovely morning !’’ Then, glancing at her foot 
propped up before her, she said, with a Sigh: 


‘* My life is like an April day—clouds and sun- 


shine !"’ 
‘Yes, it is so with every one,’’ said her 
companion; ‘‘and it is well that we have the 


sun 


for 


would lose half its genial warmth, and its be 


contrast of shade occasionally, the 
nign influence would not be appreciated, if we 
were to bask in its light continually.”’ 

‘True, but I would not likeasimilarshadow,” 
nodding towards her foot, ‘‘to fall across my 
path frequently.”’ 

‘It would not be very agreeable, certainly,’’ 
returned Mr, Ellis. 

At length 
Mr. Ellis pointed toward what seemed to Edith 


There was silence for some time. 


a grove, and said, ‘‘ Do you see the house yon- 
We will be there pre- 
sently;’’ and touching the horse with his whip, 


der, through the trees ? 


they rode on a little faster. 

Uncle Anthony and Sigh met the gig at the 
gate and followed it Martha, 
Mary, and Mr. Ward stood on the piazza, and 


up the lawn. 


at the sound of wheels Aunt Cilla and the other 


house-servants came running out, all with 


anxious faces; but on the old housekeeper’s 
countenance there was a dismal, funereal ex- 
pression, as if she were watching the approach 
of a funeral cortege. 

‘* Leave me take her out, Massa!” she said, 
as soon as Mr. Ellis threw the reins to Uncle 
Peter, Better be took right up 
stars and put to bed. What for you do dat any 


‘* Poor chile ! 


way ?’’ she exclaimed, turning to Edith with a 
look of mingled sorrow and vexation. 
**T’llearry Miss Edith upstairs. Is her room 


” 


ready’ Stand one side, Cilla. 

‘* Yes, Mass, and a big dish ob lye to souse 
her foot in. De bery bes’ ting in de worl’ for 
Tried 


Massa, 


sprain, once when you’s away from 
hum, when my ole man sprain him 
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ankle, and was laid up for four weeks wid de 
‘flamation,’’ 

‘*T judge that Miss Stanford would be laid 
up fully that length of time under similar treat- 
ment,’ said Mr. Ward, with perfect gravity ; 
‘but I think your master will use cold water 
applications.’’ 

‘*Cole water, Miser War! Gib de chile cole, 
sure as you lib.”’ 

‘* No, Cilla, it will not give her cold. 
up a dish of cold water and some linen,’’ said 
Mr. Ellis, lifting Edith from the gig. 

He carried her up to her room, and placed 


Bring 


her in an easy-chair beside the bed, and Martha, 
lifting the sprained foot gently, placed it on a 
pillow in another chair. The handkerchief was 
unbound, and after Aunt Cilla had made an 
awkward attempt to draw off the stocking, it 
had to be cut off, as the boot had been, ex- 
posing the naturally small, white foot, now in- 
flamed and swollen out of all proportion. Mr. 
Ellis proceeded to examine it; then, without 
any remark, bathed it freely with cold water, 
and bandaged it up again in linen dipped in 
the water. 

‘* How is your head ?’’ he asked, kindly. 

‘* Better, I thank you,’’ returned Edith, 

‘* Aunt Cilla will stay with you to-night, for 
the cold water must be applied frequently. You 
must be kept very quiet, and live on low diet 
for a few days.’’ 

‘‘Will she have to take any medicine ?’’ 
asked Martha, making a wry face, as if she 
tasted something nauseous. 

‘*A dose of cooling medicine would benefit 
you,”’ said her father, turning to Edith, 

‘*T will take it then,”’ And 
saying that he would prepare some and send it 
up, Mr. Ellis left the apartment. 


she answered, 


As soon as the door fairly closed on her mas- 
ter, Aunt Cilla, who had been very quiet, burst 
forth, ‘* Bress your heart, honey, but dis am 
unfortinite. And it 
when young massa and Miser War brought her 
home de day she broke her head. And den de 
day she died too. I tinks ob it all; ob de little 
dead baby dat was buried wid her, and ob her 


minds me so ob missus 


poor, pale face, and I reckon as how young 
massa members it too, for he looks so grave like. 
He was ginning to look like hisself, and now 
it'll all be brung so forcible fore him dat I’m 
afeard he ’ll be down at de heel agin. Well,’’ 
she ejaculated, piously, ‘‘de Lor gins and de 
Lor takes away agin. Bress de Lor’s name, I 
hope he'll take away young massa’s gravity 
and disflamation fore morning.”’ 


| 
| 
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“Tg all that redness inflammation, Aunt 
Cilla?’ asked Mary. 

“Yes, honey, it am sure, and if cold water 
don’t ‘lay it, I’m afeard mortification ’I1l come 
in, den de foot ll have to come off to de ankle 
—p’r’ops to de knee—and shouldn't be sprised, 
honey, if young massa had to chop off de whole 
leg clean up. Heard tell of such tings, honey.’’ 

“Oh, Aunt Cilla!’’ exclaimed Mary, with a 
look of compassion towards Edith. 

‘What's that you’re saying, Aunt Cilla? 
Miss Edith’s leg’ll have to come off, will it? 
Now that's keeping her quiet, as papa directed, 
isn’t it?’ said Martha, entering with the medi- 
cine. 

“*T only ‘lowed it will have to come off, 
honey, that’s all, if mortification sot in, you 
know. De Lor gins and de Lor takes away, 
and he may take de leg, you know. Neber be 
sartin ob noting in dis worl’, honey.’’ 

‘*T am certain of one thing—Papa will not 
allow you to stay with Miss Edith if I tell him 
how you talk, I think I'll tell him, any way ;”’ 
and she made a movement towards the door. 

“Oh, now, honey, don’t go for to bodder 
young massa. Goodness gracious ! I only ‘lowed 
it, you know.’’ And the old negro seemed 
thoroughly alarmed. 

‘Well, papa don’t allow it; but if you 
won't frighten Miss Edith again, I won’t go.”’ 

‘*T was not frightened, Matty,’ said Edith, 
smiling ; and Martha closed the door which she 
had opened, with apparent unwillingness, how- 
ever, and going up to Edith, whispered in her 
ear that she did not intend to tell her papa, 
but only wished to frighten Aunt Cilla into 
holding her tongue. 

‘*T am to give you this medicine as soon as 
ever you are in bed,” she said, with a conse- 
** Horrid, isn’t it? But you kuow 
’ evi- 


quential air. 
you promised papa that you'd take it ;’ 
dently anticipating as much opposition from 
Edith as she generally offered herself when re- 
quired to take medicine. 

‘* Now, honey, de bed ain ready. I'll lif her 
in, Miss Mary, and you jist hold up de chur and 
slide her foot off.’’ 

‘*Oh, Martha, dear, not so high !’’ exclaimed 
Edith, as Martha, pushing her sister aside, 
caught hold of the chair, and it went up sud- 
denly, considerably above the level of the bed. 
At length she was established in bed, and she 
laid her head on her pillow with a feeling of 
relief and thankfulness that she would not have 
to be lifted to another place before morning. 

‘*T spec as how you'll be glad ob some tea, 
honey, for you had no dinner. Now what’ll 
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you hab?” said Aunt Cilla. ‘ Hot egg-bread, 
and corn-pone, and chicking, and——’’ 

‘Nothing but some toast and a cup of tea. 
You know Mr. Ellis said I must have low diet,’’ 
interrupted Edith. 

‘*Bress him heart, he knows bes’, young 
massa does, dat’s sartin ; but I’m ob de ‘pinion 
dat you'd been a heap better if your foot been 
roused in lye, and a hot supper gin you to 
swaller instead ob dat medicine. What you 
bring dar ?’’ turning to Nelly, who entered with 
& server, 

‘Miss Eden’s supper,” answered the black 
girl. 

‘Humph! Toas’ 
massa’s orderin’, I knows. 
Aunt Cilla peered into Neily’s face, obviously 
expecting her to say ‘‘no,’’ 

**To be sure itam. Who knows in dis house 
what to gib sick folks, ’side Massa Jacob ?”’ 

‘7 does ; and I was jist gwine to order tea 
replied Aunt Cilla, 


tea! Dat’s young 


Isn't it, now ?’’ and 


an’ 


’ 


an’ toas’ dis bery minute,’ 
with a triumphant look. 

After tea, Martha and Mary asked Edith if 
she wished them to sit with her. 

‘* Perhaps you are sleepy ?”’ said Mary. 

‘Not sleepy, dear, but very tired,’’ answered 
Edith. 

‘We will stay here while Aunt Cilla goes 
down to the quarter to preaching,’’ said Mar- 
tha. ‘They have blown the horn, and papa 
and Mr. Ward went down before we came up 
stairs,’’ she added, turning to Aunt Cilla. 

‘*Neber you mind, honey,’’ replied the old 
woman, not wishing to resign her charge into 
other hands. ‘‘I done heard all Miser War’s 
sermonts; he’ll preach to-night from de tex’ 
‘Sarvants, obey your marsers ;’ haint took dat 
un dis long time; I knows all he’s gwine to 
say on dat subjec’, honey; stored in my mind 
long ago; but I reckon I’ll go down and see 
what dat Nell’s a-doing in de dining-room.”’ 

**Will one of you read me a chapter in the 
Bible ?’’ asked Edith as soon 2s the door closed, 

‘*Mary will, she reads best,’’ answered Mar- 
tha. And taking a small Bible from the table, 
she handed it to her sister, who seated herself 
by the window, for it was not yet dark, and 
opening the book at random, she commenced in 
a clear, sweet voice, ‘‘ Let not your heart be 
troubled ; ye believe in God, believe also in 
me.’’ Aunt Cilla returned before the chapter 
was finished, and stood in the doorway listen- 
ing, with her head bent, and her eyes fixed on 
the floor. When Mary closed the book, she 
shut the door, and repeated the last part of the 
twenty-seventh verse, then said, ‘‘ No fear in 
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dis ole heart, Lor; I tink it hab peace, and I is 
willing to rise and go hence; bless de Lor’s 
and a tear 


” 


name and Miser War’s teachins ; 
dropped from her eye, and rolled down the 
dark cheek of the old negro, as she proceeded 
to light the small astral iamp. 

Kissing Edith, and bidding her good-night, 
the two girls went into their own room, and she 
was left alone with Aunt Cilla, her sprained 
ankle, and her thoughts. And so closed the 
day—her first Sunday at Beech Bluff. 


(To be continued.) 
_*st oor 


MOTHER. 


DUNN, 
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nY MR& JULIA 
In a gorgeous festive room, 
Fragrant with the rich perfume, 
Brilliant lamps are all aglow; 
Waves of music ebb and flow; 
Softly falls the measured beat 

Of the merry dancer's feet ; 
Pictures hang upon the walls 

Of those courtly ancient halls, 

In whose beauties, day by day, 
Artists wrought their lives away ; 
And in robes like purest snow 
Lovely forms glide to and fro, 


But, apart, there standeth one 
Who would all this gladness shun; 
On her ear the laugh of glee 

Falls like bitter mockery 

Mingled with the music's tone, 
She can hear a childish moan; 
Never song were half so sweet 
As the patter of the feet 

That one autumn morn grew «still 
In the shadows deep and chill, 
And adown Death's solemn river 
Floated out of sight forever! 


Gems may glitter on her brow, 
Lordly heads in homage bow, 

And the artist's dreams of grace, 
Wrought in beauty'’s form and face, 
Pass before her eyes; and yet 

Can a mother e’er forget 

That dear face which used to rest 
Close against her throbbing breast? 
Where the picture that would be 
Half so dear to memory 

As the sunny elustering curls, 

And the baby teeth of pearls? 
Sorrowing mother, murmur not 

At the anguish of thy lot! 

Far across the silent sea, 

Childish hands are beck’ning thee ; 
She hath risen from its tide, 

And she standeth glorified ! 

Thou shalt one day hear the words, 
Sweet as song of summer birda, 
Feel the baby fingers press 

On thy cheek their mute caress ; 
See again the loving eyes 


On the shores of Paradise 








ACTING 


Characters. 


Mr. Crepvurovs, an elde rly oe ntleman, 
Fannie Lawton, Afr, ¢ redulous's ward. 
Frank Horton, Funnie’s lover. 

ror. AMMONITE, 
Aais FADLADDIN, 
Dr. Trusry, 
Marrtiz. Pannie’s maid. 


Characters assumed by 


Frank Llorton, 


STRATA- 
Sceng 1.—A parlor handsome ly furnish ad. 


Enter Faxnigz and Martie. 


Fannie. Oh, Mattie, what will become of me? 
Mr. Credulous wants me to marry him. 
Mattie. The old horror? And Mr, Frank? 


Fannie. Forbids him the house. O Mattie! 
Mattie! just think of being Mrs. Credulous! 
Why, my guardian has a new hobby every 
hour, 

Mattie. 
—every ology under the sun. 
Frank ! 


Fannie. 


Mineralogy, bugology, butterflyology 
But poor Mr. 


Who studied only Fannieology. My 
guardian informed me this morning that he 
wished to improve my mind by a course of sci- 
entific study. 
Mattie. Poor thing! 
And I am to commence by a course 
Prof. Ammonite, a gentleman from 
Creduleus, 


Fannie. 
of geology. 
ngland, has sent a letter to Mr 
and is to call here to-day. 

Mattie. Don't your guardian know him? 

Fannie. Never saw him. Prof. Ammonite is 
looking for pupils in this country, and I am to 
be the first victim on the altar of science. 

Mattie (joyfully). T'vehitit! ( /n a low, mys- 
Miss Fannie, I am—(/nter Mr. 
Only, Miss 


ferwua voice.) 
(vedulous.) Mum! another time. 
annie, don’t you be astonished at anything. 
(Exit Mattie.) 

Mr, Creduloua, Well, Fannie, my dear, are 
you ready for your first lesson in geology? I 
expect Prof, Ammonite every moment, 

Fannie (sighing). I thought I had finished 
my studies when I left school. 

Mr. Credulous (taking a stone from his pocket), 
Such a glorious study! Such interesting re- 
search necessary! See here, my love, whata 
beautiful piece of rock I have ; three specimens 
of various strata in one piece. 


oo 
oe 


CHARADE.—STRATAGEM, 


ANNIE FROST. 


Fannie (contemptuously). Strata! What do I 
care for strata? If your geology will discover 
a gold mine in the garden— 

Mr. Credulous. There’s no saying it will not 
(putting the stone in his pocket), And then 
(lovingly) won't its little Fannie have every- 
thing her heart can desire ! 

Fannie (shortly). No! 

Mr. No? What can my love 
want that a gold mine will not buy? 

Fannie. My liberty! Can I stir hand or foot ; 
see a friend; even converse with my maid, 
without being subjected to a hateful system 


Credulous. 


of— 

Mr. Credulous. Stop, my dear. 
I won’t let Mr. Frank Horton visit my lady- 
bird, because— 

Fannie, Because you are an old tyrant. 


To be sure, 


Enter Martie. 


Mattie. Prof. Ammonite is here, sir. 


Mr. Credulous, Ah! I must go to him. 
Fannie, my love, be ready to take your first 
lesson. 

Funnie. I won’t see him, (rit Mr. Credu- 
lous.) 


Mattie. Don’t say you won’t see him, miss ; 
only don’t screech when you find out it’s 
Mr.— 

Mr. Credulous (behind the scenes). This way, 
sir, (Enter Mr. Credulous and Frank Horton, 
Frank wears an old-fashioned suit of brown cloth, 
a he avy black beard, large spectacle &, and a broad- 
brimmed hat.) 
her back on Mr. Credulous and Prof. Ammonite.) 
My dear, let me introduce you to Prof, Am- 
monite, from London. 

/annie (courtesies without turning), Good-morn- 


Fannie, my love—( Fannie turns 


lip, ®ir. 

rank, Good-morning, my dear young lady. 

Fannie (turning suddenly). Ah! 

Mattie (aside to Fannie). Don't scream, or 
you will spoil all. 

Mr. Credulous, What is the matter, Fannie ’? 

Fannie. I pricked my finger with a pin, See 
how swollen it is. 

(As Mr. Credulous looks at her finger, Frank 
hisses Fannie’s other hand behind Mr, C.'s baek, 

Mr. Credulous. 1 don’t see the place, my 
dear. 








ACTING 





Fannie. Well, never mind. It is better now. 

Mr. Credulous. Then you will take a lesson 
in geology f , 

Fannie. Certainly, anything to oblige my 
dear guardian. 

Frank. May I trouble you, sir, for pencil and 
paper? 

Mr. Credulous. Mattie— 

Fannie (hastily). I want Mattie to go to my 
room for a pocket handkerchief. 

Mattie. Yes, Miss. (rit Mattie.) 

Mr, Credulous (pettishly). Sie could have 
brought the pencil and paper at the same time. 

Funnie. Oh, if you are not willing to take 
that small amount of trouble for me, I decline 
studying. 

Mr, Credulous (hastily). Oh, I'll go! I’ll go! 
(Exit Mr. Credulous.) 

Frank, My dear Fannie! 

Fannie. Dear Frank! What a capital idea! 

Frank. Mattie’s notion. Now, 
listening to the lecture on geology, do you 


instead of 


attend to my remarks in parentheses, and— 
and—your guardian is coming. (/nter Mr. 
Credulous.) The first thing to learn is the 
formation of the different strata of which the 
earth is composed. 

Mr. Credulous. Capital! 
and paper.) 

Frank (breaking the point of pencil). This 
May I trouble you fora 


(Hands Frank pencil 


pencil has no point. 
penknife ? 

Mr. Credulous. No point! 
ened it. 


I have just sharp- 


Frank (showing it). You see yourself, sir. 

Fannie. Do go for a knife, Mr. Credulous, I 
don’t want to wait all day fora lesson. (rit 
Mr. Credulous.) 

Frank. We will meet now every day, and 
watch for a favorable chance to elope. Ah, 
Fannie, young wits will overreach an old head. 
(Enter Mr. Credulous.) And, having found out 
how many strata there are, we will next con- 
( Aside.) 
Fannie, strata is about the only geological term 
I know. 
knife, and then sits down to watch the lesson, 
Frank and Fannie sit side by side at the table with 
I will firat sketch 
the plan of a mountain which, split by some 
great convulsion of nature, leaves exposed the 
different layers of strata of placiods, ganiods 
(let me hold your other hand under the table), 


sider of what each strata is composed, 


(Mr. Credulous gives Frank the pen- 


a sheet of paper before the m.) 


and other oids of which (that’s a darling) it is 
composed. Do you understand ? 
Fannie. Perfectly. Oh, geology is delightful! 


Mr. Credulous. I knew you would like it! 


CHARADE.—STRATAGEM, 


Frank. Do not interrupt me, if you please, 
sir. You see, my dear young lady (very dear), 
according to Humboldt and Agassiz (what a 
dear little soft hand you ’ve got!), these strata 
=-I believe I mentioned strata before ? 

Fannie. Yes. (Don’t squeeze my hand so, 
sir.) 

Frank, You understand that when the ani- 
malcule of the aqueous and sedimentary fossils 
(how that old idiot listens !)— 

Mr. Credulous. Fh, I didn’t catch that last 
sentence. 

Frank. 


I say, my dear young lady, that the contorted 


I beg you will not interrupt me, sir. 


equalized strata of igneous laminative horizon 
tal perpendiculars make (I'll be at the foot of 
the garden walk this afternoon) a lateral es 
carpment of geological deposits, the quaternary 
metamorphic tertiaries meet the serpentine 
mineralogical crystallines, and—and (give me 
a word). 

Funnie. Explode. 

Frank. And explode. 

Fannie (turning her head aside to conceal a 
smile). Perfectly ! 

Mr. Credulous. It’s more than I do. 

Frank (to Mr. Credulous). May I trouble you 


Do you understand ? 


for another piece of paper ? 
Mr. Credulous. Write on the other side of 
that piece. 


Frank (pompously). I generally 


allow my 
pupils to frame my sketches, and write only on 
one side, 

Mr. Credulous (rising reluc tantly). You might 
have said you wanted two pieces when I weut 
(Erit Mr. Credulous. 
rise and come Jorward.,) 


frank. Did you read what I wrote on the 


before. Fannie and Frank 


paper? 
Funnie. No; I did not think of that. 


Enter Mr. Creperors, unperceive da, Tle qoes 


to the table, and reads the paper. 


Frank, Never mind; I will fold it, and give 
it to you before go. Whata genius Mattie is! 
She told Prof. Ammonite, the real Professor, 
that your guardian was out of town for a week, 
and we have all that time to arrange our plans, 
(Puta his arm round Fannie.) 

Mr. Credulous (Juriously). What's all this? 
An appointment! I’m an old fool! (Fannie 
and Frank start away from each other, and stand 


still.) Frank. (70 Frank.) Out of 


my house, sir, Perhaps I am more penetrating 


Signed 


than you imagine. 


Funnie. Good-by, Frank. (Jlolds out her 


hand. ) 
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Frank. love. (Kisses Funnie's 


hand. ) 
Mr. Credulous. 
Frank (going be 


Farewell, 


Will you go? 
Iam gone. Au revoir, Fan- 
nie— 

Mr. Credulous, Stay, amoment! The next 
time you want to lecture on geology, I will give 
you a certificate that the strata most fully 
developed in your composition is impudence. 
( Exit Frank.) { Curtain falls. 


GEM. 
Scensg 2, same as Scene 1. 


Enter FaNnip. 


Fannie. Two weeks to-day since I took my 
geology lesson, and I have not seen dear Frank 
since. My guardian will not allow me to stir 
from the house unless he accompanies me. 
What a nuisance it is for an old man to fall in 
bove with a young girl! Is hein love with me, 
or is it the money he has taken care of for me 
Where 


that tempts him?’ Poor, dear Frank! 


ean he be? 


Enter Mr. Creputovs, 


Mr. Credulous. How is my lady-bird to-day? 

Fannie. Pining for liberty, as all caged birds 
do. 

Mr. Credulous. I have promised you liberty 
when you listen to my suit, and become my 
wife. 

Fannie. 
chains that will hold me for life ! 
Ou those terms I decline my liberty. 

Mr. Credulous. My angelic, fascinating— 

Fannie. Flattery, sir, from a man of your 


Liberty when you have riveted the 
Thank you! 


age, is disgusting. 

Mr. Credulous. Now, Fan, don’t let ’s quarrel. 
You quarrel with me every time we meet. 

Fannie. I should think that very fact would 
make you glad to get ridof me. A wife who 
quarrels every day will not make a very fasci- 
nating companion. 

Mr. Credulous. Ah, my dear, I am the best 
judge of what I prefer for a wife. I had rather 
quarrel with you than caress anybody else. 


Enter Mattig. 


Mattie. There ’s an Oriental peddler—that ’s 











ACTING CHARADE,.—STRATAGEM, 





what he says he is, and I suppose he knows— 
wants to see Mr, Credulous, 

Mr. Now, my dear, if you will 
give me one kiss, you may take your choice of 


Credulous. 


his pack, 

Mattie (to Fannie). Say yes ; he must come in, 

Fannie. Uow do I know if his pack contains 
anything worth that price ? 

Mattie, O my, miss! he’s got Ingy shawla, 
and Chiney scarfs, and such loves of mus- 
ling | 

Mr. Credulous, Show him wp, Mattie, (/2rit 
Mattie.) Nothing like finery for clearing up a 
woman's brow, turning frowns to emiles, 

(Lnter Mattie, followed by Frank, The latter 
weara a full Oriental dreaa: red trousers, alippe ra, 
blue jacket, white turban, and carrica a tray of 
warea, Tia face ta atained brown, and he weare da 
heavy black moustache and imperial.) 

Frank (bowing). Most illustrious and glorious 
of the present generation, permit the humblest 
of your servanta to lay at your bride's feet the 
offerings collected in years of travel. 

(Frank kneela en one knee before Fannie, reating 
the tray upon hia other knee. Fannie looka in his 
Jace, atarts, and then benda down to the tray.) 

Fannie (cheerfully), Oh, what an exquisite 
fan! 

Mr, Cvredulous (aside), Just see 
alters at the very sight of the finery! 

Fannie (aside to Frank). How long it is since 


how she 


you were here! 

Frank (joyfully). 
dearest ? 

Fannie. Hush! he is watching us. 

Frank. Fairest of ladies, let Agib Fadladdin, 
who is not worthy to raise his eyes to your 
radiant beauty, display the gem of his humble 
collection, which will appear dim when com- 
pared with those lustrous orbs. 

Fannie. Oh, what a dear, delightful man! 

(Frank rises, places his tray on the table, and 


Have you missed me, 


takes a small jewel box from his pocket ; he opens 
this, and shows it to Fannie.) 

Fannie. Splendid! charming ! 

Mr. Credulous. Allow me to see it. 
the bor.) 

Frank (aside to Fannie). Look under the pile 
of fans for a note. 

Fannie (going to table). Mr. 
want a new fan, one of these scarfs, a shawl, a 
handkerchiefs, this box of 
perfume (finds the note, and hides it in the bosom 
of her dress), and that jewel in your hand. 

Mr. Is that all? What is the 
price of this jewel ? 

Frank. Sir, that ring is the setting of a gem 


( Take 8 


Credulous, I 


dozen pineapple 


Credulous. 


| 
| 
| 
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‘ 
_— 


not to be purchased for less than five hundred 
thousand dollars— 

Mr. Credulous, What? 

Frank, Worthy to sparkle on this fair hand, 
( Takes the box from Mr, Credulous, and places th: 
ring on Fannie's finger.) 

Fannie, Beautiful | 
off! 

Mr. Credulous, But tho price | 
I am sorry to deny you— 

Funnie (sobbing). After promising me my 
choice of the lot. 

Mr. Why, that is 
amount of your fortune! 

Funnie. You may take the ring. 
if I want it, that is sufficient reason for deelining 
to buy it. 

Mr. Credulous, But, my dear, do be reason- 
able! 

Fannie. T am reasonable. Take it. 
the ring to Mr, Credulous, and then joina Frank 
at the table.) 

Mr, Creduloua (coming forward and examining 
the ring). I wonder what it can be, to have such 


Oh, I can never take it 


Impossible ! 


Creduloua, double the 


Of course, 


( Gives 


a price set upon it? 

Mattie (coming to Mr. Credulous), Please, sir, 
let me see the gem that is worth so much. 

Frank, Look over the tray, darling, and se- 
lect a souvenir, 

Fannie, Help me to choose, 

Mr, Credulous (still turning his back to Frank 
and Fannie). It looks to me like a piece of 
agate ; agate is not so rare a gem, 

Frank, Let me clasp this bracelet on your 
arm. (Clasps the bracelet, and then embraces 
Fannie.) 

Fannie (laying her head on Frank's breast). 
When shall I see you again? 

Frank. Read my note, my angel, and you 
will see that I have completed every arrange- 
ment for our elopement. My dear little— 
( Kisses her.) 

Mr. Credulous (turning suddenly). I don’t 
believe this gem Hey-dey! (Frank 
Fannie bend again over the tray.) What’s all 
this? Come here, miss! S8o! another 
masquerade! Leave the house, sir! 

Frank. Return my ring, sir. I designed it 
for this lady; she will not refuse to accept it. 

Fannie. Never (extends her hand). 

Mr. Credulous. She sha’n’t accept it! 

Frank (putting the ring on Fannie’s singer). 
Souviens toi de—. 


and 





so | 


Gage d’amour. 

Mr. Credulous. Hold your tongue, sir! Mat- 
tie, show that impostor to the door, and, harkye, 
you baggage, if he ever comes inside of it 
again, that instant yon leave. 
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Mattie? Game 's up! Come, Mr. Frank! 
Frank (to Fannie). Cheer up, we will meet 
! (Levit Frank and Mattie.) 

(Kisses the 


again soon 
Fannie. Don't speak to me, sir. 


ring.) Dear, dear, Frank ! 

Mr, Credulous. Before my very face! Give 
me that ring! 

Fannie. I'll part with life sooner, As a 


pledge of his love, it becomes indeed a priceless 


gem ! [ ¢ ‘urtain falls, 


STRATAGEM., 


Scene 3, same as Scenes 1 and 2, 


Enter MATTIR. 


Mattie, What idiots love does make of people ! 
Two of the prettiest plans ever invented spoiled 
because Mr. Frank and Miss Fannie must go to 
love making the minute they meet. This is 
the last time I shall attempt to bring them to- 
gether. I consider myself mistress of strata- 
gem, but if they will betray themselves con- 
stantly, what can J do? 


Enter Fannie. 


Fannie. Is all ready, Mattie ? 

Mattie. Yes, Miss! Mr. Frank is in a fever 
of impatience to see you. Now, Miss Fannie, 
you are ready for him this time; you won’t 
spoil all by letting him make love, will you? 
No, Hark, Mr. 


(Sits down in a large chair, and 


Fannie. no! here comes 
Credulous, 


le ans her head on he r hand as if in qre at pain.) 
Enter Mr. Crepviovs. 


Mattie (smoothing Fannie’s hair). That poor, 
dear head ! 

Mr. Credulous. Is your head still so bad, my 
dear ? 

Fannie. Do lower yourvoice. Oh, my head! 
( Groans.) 

Mr. Credulous. I have this morning received 
a letter from a Dr. Fusty, who cures all dis- 
eases by mesmerism. Would you like to see 
him, my dear? 

Fannie. No, it is of no use! Iam resigned 
to suffering. 


Mr. 


now the greatest agent to relieve and prevent 


Credulous. But, my dear, mesmerism is 


suffering. I have told you so for several days. 

Fannie (aside). 
sometimes to those who do not ride them. 

Mr. Credulous. I wish you would let me send 
for Dr. Fusty. 

Fannie. Oh, pray do not teaze me! let me 


Hobbies are useful animals 


lie in peace! 
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Mr. Credulous. Die ! 
talk so, 
Fannie (sentimentally), What is an aching 


Can Dr, Fusty ‘' min- 


Good gracious! don't 


head to a broken heart ! 
ister to a mind diseased ?’’ 

Mr, Credulous. I dare say he can, Let me 
send for him, 

Fannie. Leave me; I am fatigued ! 
head! 

Mr. Credulous. Do see Dr. Fusty. 

Fannie. Well, well, go for him, 

Mr. Credulous, Ue will cure you, 


Cre dulous. ) 


Oh, my 


(Exit Mr. 


Faunie. Wow charmingly that blessed old 
idiot walks into the trap! It was such a good 
idea of Frauk’s to write to him; that disarmed 
suspicion at once. 

Mattie. I told him to stay in his office all the 
morning, and as it is so near, he will soon be 
here. 

Fannie. I hope he won’t make me laugh. 
Mattie, give me a footstool. So. Now give 
me a bottle of eau de Cologne; draw the cur- 
tains. Mattie, you are sure that there is every- 
thing I shall need in that valise. 

Mattie. Yes, ma’am. And the carriage is 
waiting at the back gate. 

Fannie. Oh, Mattie, how my heart does beat. 
Are my bonnet and cloak in the carriage ? 

Mattie. Yes, Miss. Hark, here they come! 

(Fannie resumes her languishing attitude, her 
eyes half closed, and her hands crossed on her lap. 
Mattie bathes her forehead with eau de Cologne.) 


Enter Mr. Crepvu.ous and Frank. Frank wears 
a wig of long white hair, a white beard, and an 
old gentleman's dress. He carries an umbrella 


and a large book. 


Mr. 
doctor. 

Mattie. 
just had an orful time. 

Frank (sitting down beside Fannie). Ahem! 
(Feels Fannie’s pulse.) 
Your daughter, did 


Credulous. Fannie, my dear, here is the 


Don’t speak to her now, sir, she’s 


Nervous! Allow me. 
All nerves, my dear sir. 
you say? 

Mr. Credulous (pettishly). My ward, sir! 

Frank (laying aside his book and umbrella). 
My dear young lady, in order to be favorably 
affected by the process I propose to use in your 
case, you must fix your eyes upon mine, and 
resign yourself wholly to my will. Are you 
willing to do this ? 

Fannie (smiling.) Perfectly ! 

Mattie (aside to Fannie). Don’t langh! Oh, 
please don’t ! 

Fannie (moaning). Oh, my head! such pain. 
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wre ’ | 


Frank (passing his hands over her hair). Does 
that relieve it? 

Fannie (with a deep sigh). Wonderful! the 
pain leaves me. 

Frank. Look into my eyes. 
As he speaks to Mr. Credulous 


(Fannie raises 
her eyes to his. 
she makes the actions he names.) You see, sir, 
already there is a peaceful, smiling expression 
in the place of the look of pain your ward wore 
when I came in. The head begins to droop! 
As I thus pass my hand over her hair, I throw, 
by the force of my will, a strong spell over the 
young lady’s mind. See, her head falls back, 
her eyelids slowly droop, her hands fall power- 
less in her lap, and now—she sleeps ! 

Mr. Credulous. Astounding! She assures me 
that she has not slept for ten nights. 

Frank. I can show you still more wonderful 
results. Your ward is now completely under 
my control; without me at this instant she 
could not live. 

Fannie (in a tender, dreamy tone). Do not 
leave me | 


Frank. You hear, sir. Now, to prove this, 





observe, if I remove my hand from her hair, 
she will become convulsed (takes away his hands.) 
Fannie (trembling and panting). Ah! save 
me! I[ faint! I die! 
Frank (taking her hand). 1 am here. 
(Fannie lets her hand fall on the 


See how 
quiet she is! 
back of the chair, as if in profound slumber.) 

Mr. Credulous. I can scarcely believe my 
Do you think she is perfectly free from 
pain? (To Funnie.) Fannie, my dear. 

Frank. She cannot hear you; she can hear 
no voice but mine. Miss Fannie ! 

Fannie (in a dreamy tone). I hear you. 

Frank, Are you in pain? 

Fannie. No, I am in a dream of delight ! 

Frank (to Mr. Credulous.) Yet, so potent is 
my power that by one motion of my hand I 
See (makes a mo- 


eyes. 


can again bring the pain. 
tion). 
Fannie (moaning). 
head! } 
Frank (smoothing her hair). I cannot bear to 
see her suffer! (Fannie again seems to sleep.) 
Frank. Although she would not hear a can- 


Oh, my head! Oh, my 
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non fired at her ears, nor heed it if the house Frank. Observe sir, now, as I withdraw my 


burned down around her, you will see that she 
obeys my slightest word, and when I take my 
hand from hers, she will follow me wherever 
I go. (To Fannie.) 
( Fannie obeys every orde r.) 


Open your eyes. 
Stand up! walk! 


may 


sit down! close your eyes! 

Mr. Marvellous! 

Frank (dropping Fannie's hand). Now she is 
not en rapport, as we say, with me. Take her 
hand yourself, and she will answer then any 


Credulous. 


question you tay ask her. 

Mr. Credulous (taking Fannie’s hand), Fannie, 
are you better? 

Fannie. Well now, quite well ! 

Mr. Credulous, Do you love me, Fannie ? 

Fannie. With the tender regard a ward owes 
her guardian, 

Mr. Credulous (dropping her hand). Bother! 

Frank. Your movement was too sudden; see 
how her hand feels for yours, 

Fannie (stretching out her hand). Itis so dark! 
I am lonely ! 

Frank (taking her hand). I am here. 

Fannie. Ah, uow it is light ' 


| 





| 
| 
| 


hand, how your ward will follow it. (Zo Fan- 
nie.) Open your eyes. (Frank, extending his 
hand towards Fannie, steps slowly backward round 
the room, she following him, till he gains the door— 
then exit, Fannie still following.) 

Mr. Credulous (after a moment's pause). Why 
don’t they come back ? 

Mattie. They'll be here in a minute. Qh, 
sir, won’t it be nice to have Miss Fannie free 
from headache ? 

Mr. Credulous. I must gofind them. (£cit.) 

Muttie. Too soon! Can they have reached 
the gate? (Jtuns to the window.) Ah, there 
they are! They have reached the carriage. 
They are in. Hurra! That stratagem suc- 
ceeded. There goes old Credulous without his 
hat, rnnning afterthe carriage. He is too late! 
Ah, he is coming back! It is time for me to 
vanish, to get Mr. Frank’s new house ready for 
Stay! one word (to audience) 
before I go. Do not blame me too hardly for 
cheating my master, but remember that— 
** All's fair in love aud war.’’ 


Miss Fannie ! 


{ Curtain falls, 


THE OLD HOME, 


BY 


Tuas withered leaves fell thick and fast upon 
the wildwood path that led me to my child- 
hood’s home—the old stepping-stones, the 
shady trees and crystal spring were there. I 
find my favorite wildwood path unchanged ; 
the water trickled down among the stones as it 
was wont to doof yore. On, on I pass over 
the old bridge and up the hill through the gate, 
each step bringing up vivid memories of the 
past. Nature is as beautiful as in my childish 
days, but I, alas, am changed! Years have 
gone by and left their traces on my brow; and 
now, with feeble steps and slow, onward I go 
to gaze upon the spot that gave me birth. No 
familiar faces greet me, no kind hands are 
stretched to welcome me. O for some quiet 
spot in which to weep the bitter, burning tears 
that well up from the fountain of an aching 
heart! What visions crowd upon me here! 
Eaeh step I take is treading on the past. Faint 
shadows of loved forms glide these halls, their 
memory coming to me like a pleasant dream. 
Here, in the old kitchen, by the fireside, our 
joyous group were wont to gather at eventide. 
What pleasing memories linger here! The 
hours of toil and weariness have fled, and only 


kK 


| 
| 
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cheerful looks and loving words are thought of 
now. Here, in the parlor, day after day, the 
Holy Word was read, and the song of thanks- 
giving and the voice of prayer were heard. 
There is our father’s place, and here our mo- 
ther’s chair was wont to stand. Here, in years 
gone by, holy vows were spoken; and here, 
O, yes, I well remember where the sainted dead 
were laid, and mourners gathered round to 
weep and take the last sad look. And now I 
come, a pilgrim and alone, and find each che- 
rished spot desecrated by strangers’ tread ; and 
I must wander forth and tread my childhood’s 
haunts again, and breathe the pure fresh air, 
and drink in strength to bear the changes time 
has wrought. The old seat beneath the shady 
tree is gone; the garden spot looks wild and 
desolate; wild grass is tangled through the 
bushes, and where my flowers were wont to 
bloom rank onions grow. The barn is full of 
sweet-scented hay and clover. I open the little 
gate and wander on over the wide fields, and 
gaze upon the far-off blue hills that bound my 
home; there, where the shadows used to fall, 
they linger still, and the deep blue of the 
mountains mingles with the cloudy sky. Those 
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old wood-crowned hills, how I have loved them, 
when they bounded in my world of hope and 
love; and how I love them still, and ever | 





OF 


REFUGE, 





Where the murmuring streamlet floweth, 

And the wild wind gently bloweth 
Through the branches of the trees; 

There, in days of youth and gladness, 


shall till memory fail. But where are they, the Without fear of grief or sadness, 
loving and beloved, that were around me then? I have listened to the breeze— 
Some, like me, are wanderers—some amid the Listened while it swept around me, 
wildwood, some on the briny deep, and in a With a breath that ever bound me, 
prairie land far, far away ; and some of the Still rejoicing to be glad ; 
beloved ones sleep the sleep that knows no Glad the future ever beameth, 
‘ a , , With a light that brightly gleamet) 
waking. Alone I sit in the old seat in the little ee ee ee 
- Iiow can youth and hope be sad? 
meeting-house, and wander through the tall 
is that the t ' Il. all is Hope, bright hope, thou hast departed, 
e at gr ong ) _ ‘ 
weeds that grow among , 16 TOMDS—All, Ail} Here 1 wander broken-hearted, 
desolate. Alone, and with the dead! But Sad and dreary and alone; 
even here I may not weep in peace; strange There is not one voice in gladness 
eyes must watch my bitter grief; sadly T wan- Cometh now to break the sadness, 
der on, in vain I seek one little grave to With the musle of its tone, 
pluck a blossom there. But yet I sorrow not Hope, with all I loved and cherished, 
iro dear ok f ta has pe “ 
as those who have no hope. In the better From thy dear old haunts has perished, 
] 1 } , 1 I shall find } And I may not linger here 
« ; , the , ia . 4 
ARE, CN MY URONARE INE Some, = on ey May not stay to dream of changes 
lost again. Farewell, my long-loved home, I Which the true, fond heart estranges 
am bidding thee a last adieu. From the friends \t once beld dear 
| 
Yos, my heart is almost breaking, Why, then, should I linger longer? 
While a last sad leave I'm taking, Even though thy ties were stronyer, 
How my heart with anguish swells! I must surely break the spell, 
While the birds are sweetly singing, One last look, and then I leavo thoe ; 
And the echoes wildly ringing Yos, although it deeply grieve me, 
Through thy woods and sunny dells I must say @ last farewell 
- Sint en 
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A TALB OF 


TILK 


CHAPTER I. 

Evrntna stole over the inheritance of Reuben. 
The parting sun had marked his retiring course 
by a train of glorious light bordered by gor- 
geous clouds, which, gradually diminishing in 
splendor, faded at length into the deep azuro 
of a summer evening sky; while the brilliant 
stars sparkled in its serene depths, as ifemulous 
to replace the departed glory. The balmy 
breeze, redolent of a thousand perfumes stolen 
from the flowers and fruits of that lovely region, 
imparted fresh vigor and energy to the languid 
frame enfeebled by the sultry heats of the 
day. 

In Heshbon, ‘‘that ancient city of Heshbon,’’ 
and bordering upon a portion of its wall, was 


situated a spacious and beautiful garden; de- 
lightful in its arrangement of refreshing shade 
and pleasant bowers. A fountain poured forth its 
abundant waters to play awhile in the air and 
return to its reservoir, again to rise in spreading 
jets, and again toreturn toitssource. Two figures 
near its margin wero sprinkled by its spray, and 
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fanned by the fragrant breeze ; a stately young 
man supported the form of a weeping girl; the 
scene and the hour seemed sacred to peace anid 
happiness, but these two suffering hearts felt 
not its peace, thought not of its beauty; sorrow 
deep and engrossing had excluded all other 
emotions. They were betrothed lovers, and the 
coming week was to have witnessed their bri- 
dal, and rejoicing friends were even now pre- 
paring to grace with their presence the holy 
ceremony. Why, then, these bitter tears? this 
agonizing grief? Why does the almost fainting 
form of the beautiful Zillah shrink from the 
enfolding arms of her lover, as he seeks to sus 
tain it? Alas! his hands have shed the blood 
of a brother of his tribe! He has slain a man, 
and the Avenger of blood is upon his path. He 
must fly, must relinquish hopes so precious, 
and all the other blessings his God has so boun 
tifully spread around him, and seek safety in a 
‘City of Refuge,’’ so mercifully appointed by 
Jehovah to receive the unfortunate man-slayer. 


‘Shrink not from me thus, my beloved!" he 
. 








cried in tones of the deepest anguish; ‘‘if guilty 
in deed, I surely was not so in intention ; light 
of my soul, believe and trust thy Reuben; 
speak, and say that thou hatest him not!” 

‘*Tell me,’’ sobbed the wretched girl, ‘tell 
me truly, how was it that the son of the right- 
eous Ebenezer could descend to become a crim- 
inal and a murderer ?’’ 

He started. ‘‘A murderer! Yes, the death 
of another is upon my soul; and thou art just, 
Zillah, and dost wound me righteously.’’ 

‘*Reuben, I meant it not; forgive me. Ah! 
what can I say that will not add to thy dis- 
tress? Yet I would fain know the worst.”’ 

‘*Thou shalt know all. When Zillah con- 
sented to wed her Reuben, Abner, the son of 
Simeon, was displeased, for he likewise sought 
her for his wife, and his wrath burned fiercely 
against her chosen husband. Happy in the 
possession of her love, Reuben could well pity 
his disappointment, while he scorned his threats 
of vengeance. But, Zillah, when he assailed 
thy fair fame, when he dared to heap obloquy 
upon the name of thy father, 1 resented the 
cowardly insult, and he smote me! Yea, in the 
extremity of his wrath, he dared to smite me, 
and with my sword I pierced his craven breast. 
Could I have done otherwise ?’’ 

‘Oh, I know not! Thou wert sorely tried ; 
but is there no hope—may he not yet live ?”’ 

‘There is no hope for him, Zillah; and I 
have fled hither to see thee once again, ere we 
part forever.” 

‘*Porever! didst thon say? And for my sake 
thou art thus afflicted and desolate ; and I have 
been so unkind, so forgetful, that thy happiness 
Oh, best be- 
loved! what can we do in our distress? The 
brothers of Abner—will they avenge him? will 
they have no pity ?”’ 

‘*Theyare even now seeking me, and where- 


Zil- 


as well as my own is destroyed. 


fore should I strive to escape their rage? 


lah loves me no longer.”’ 


’ 


‘Say not so, my Reuben,”’ and her face 


sought shelter on his breast. ‘' But hasten to 
Bezer in the wilderness, where thou wilt be safe 
from their fury ; let me not see thee slain, my 
betrothed ; then would life be without value to 
me.’’ 

** Already are the gates watched by the kin- 
dred of Abner; only by the wall can I hope to 
escape from the city—and how can that be 
scaled?” 

Zillah clasped her hands with renewed hope, 
as she exclaimed, ‘‘ The Lord be praised for 
that thought! By yon lofty palm thou eanst 
“each the top of the wall; thou wilt be saved, 
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my beloved, and we may yet be happy. But 
how canst thou descend upon the other side?’’ 
‘*A rope secured to the tree will aid my de- 
scent, and since thon still lovest me, Zillah, 
my life shall be precious in my own eyes.”’ 
The undiminished affection of his betrothed 
inspired the heart-stricken youth with fresh 
energy, and through her exertions he succeeded 
in effecting his escape to the suburb, without 
the wall of the city ; and, as quickly as possi- 
ble, passing through the most unfrequented 
streets, issued into the open country, in the 
quarter most remote from the road which led 
to Bezer; rightly believing that his enemies 
would watch the gate nearest to that place with 
A circuitous route and 
a cross-road brought him to the highway lead- 
ing to this place of refuge, which, in accordance 


the greatest vigilance. 


with the humane law of the country, was al- 
ways kept in perfect repair, and provided with 
every facility for assisting the unfortunate 
man-slayer to reach a place of safety, into 
which, having entered, he was relieved from 
farther pursuit. 

The bright moonlight, while it rendered his 
way plainer, made it also more unsafe, as the 
heat of the day had delayed many wayfarers, 
who were now striving to accomplish their 
journey during the balmy coolness of the night ; 
and Reuben was compelled to guard against 
the recognition of many to whom he was well 
known, who might have borne the tidings of 
his flight to the family of the hapless Abner. 
The bold free step exchanged for a limping gait, 
and the body bent almost to deformity, pre- 
sented no resemblance to his own lithe and 
graceful form ; and it was not until the shadows 
of the setting moon were succeeded by the 
darkness of night, that, freed from the appre- 
hension of immediate danger, our fugitive 
quickened his pace, and resumed his upright 
attitude. Several hours of unceasing travel at 
length produced a degree of fatigue which 
warned him to seek for a place of rest and se- 
curity during the approaching day. But whither 
to direct his steps? Where seek for those who 
would furnish bim food and shelter without 
betraying him ? 

He was aware that with the morning dawn 
the friends of his victim would scour the coun- 
try in pursuit of him ; he knew, also, that with 
his own fleet steed under him, he could have 
defied their efforts to overtake him; but his 
sndden flight had deprived him of that advan- 
tage, and where could he dare apply for another? 
Worn with fatigue, and sad at heart, he seated 
himself upon a rock at some distance from the 
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roadside, and soon became so wholly absorbed 
in reflection, that he was unconscious of the 
near approach of a young lad, whose light foot- 
steps scarcely sounded on the smooth sand, 
until he stopped suddenly beside him, and was 
gazing earnestly in his face. Reuben started 
up on beholding him, but spake not, and the 
boy said, in a voice expressive of deep sym- 
pathy— 

‘*Thou art very weary, stranger; is it not 
so?” 

‘Thou speakest truly, my good lad,’’ Reu- 
ben replied, with a faint smile; ‘‘ canst thou 
bring me where I may find food and rest ?”’ 

**My father’s house is near, but he is in the 
field. My mother loves the stranger ; wilt thou 
go to her?’ 

‘*Gladly, my kind friend ; for I am sorely in 
need ;”’ 
walk, when the lad exclaimed— 

**Look! look ! how yon daring riders dash 


and they turned to commence their 


down the hill; I would be sorry to place my 
neck in such jeopardy. They ride like mad- 
lien !”’ 

One look served to assure Reuben that the 
foremost horseman was Hazael, the brother of 
the fallen Abner. 
to the boy, ‘‘ run with all thy speed, and I will 
overtake thee, tired as I am, before thou reach- 
” 


**Come,’’ he cried hastily, 


est thy father’s house. 

‘We will try it,’? was the reply, and the 
race began. 

The love of life was strong in the heart of 
the young man, and this extremity imparted 
strength to his limbs, and fleetness to his foot- 
steps. The two entered the house together, 
and as the youth advanced to present his com- 
panion to his mother, he was surprised to hear 
him exclaim, as he approached her, ‘‘1 implore 
thine aid! Hide me, if thou canst, from those 
who seek my life; ask what thou wilt for thy 
But save me now! the 
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reward, for I am rich! 
pursuer is at thy door 

Suppressing the surprise and curiosity which 
filled her mind, the woman gazed at him an 
instant in silence, then bowed her head in 
token of assent, and, with ready kindness mo- 
tioning him to follow her, led the way to a door 
opening upon the corridor that surrounded the 
inner court; then. bidding her gon fasten the 
door, she conducted the weary stranger, thrown 
thus unexpectedly upon her hospitality, to the 
brink of a well, which occupied one corner of 
the court. Pointing to several steps which, 
were arranged within its circumference, on 
which she was accustomed to place such food 


as required protection from heat, she desired 
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him to descend and seat himseif upon one of 
them. He obeyed mechanically, and, aided by 
ler assiduous son, she fitted the cover to the 
aperture, and spreading a clean cloth over it, 
emptied a bag of grain upon the whole, as if for 
the purpose of drying it preparatory to grind- 
ing. When these arrangements were com- 
pleted, she said, in a gentle voice, ‘‘ Have con- 
fidence in me, son of Ebenezer, and pray to 
the God of thy fathers to rescue thee from this 
great peril. Now, my son, let us about our 
tasks ; and remember that, in sheltering stran- 
gers, we follow the example of our father 
Abraham; and bethink thee also that, as he 
was honored by entertaining angels, so may 
we, perhaps, be favored by the presence of a 
good man. Let nothing tempt thee to betray 
his trust in thee.’”’ Then unfastening the deor, 
she proceeded quietly to the performance of 
various household duties, while the lad, taking 
a suitable vessel, went out to procure water 


for the family use. 


CHAPTER II. 


Ir was indeed the brother of Abner whem 
Reuben recognized ; who, fearing lest his ene- 
my, as he considered him, should effect his 
escape from the city by some method unknown 
to himself, had left others to guard the many 
gates of Heshbon, while he, followed by his 
servant, rode through the various highways by 
which it was possible the unfortunate fugitive 
might avoid him, and thus it happened that he 
appeared so early near the place where the 
exhausted young man had thrown himself for 
an hour of rest. On reaching the brow of the 
hill, and observing two persons conversing near 
its foot, his anxiety to make inquiries induced 
him to rush headlong down the dggcent, re- 
But what his 
surprise when they suddenly darted forward at 


gardless of all danger. was 
their utmost speed, as if striving to avoid him ! 
Could he doubt that he had found the enemy 
he sought? With a shout of exultation, he 
plunged forward as if desirous to annihilate the 
considerable that intervened between 
them. A bend in the road behind a rising 
ground shut them from his sight, still he sprang 
onward; another turn behind a grove of trees 


space 


filled with underwood, but he saw them not; 
yet another, and a neat and comfortable dwell- 
ing-house met his eye, and beyond it one tall 
figure still pressing forward as if life depended 
‘“‘The Lord hath delivered 


him into my hands!'’ he exclaimed, as he 


upon the effort. 








‘* Now, Abner, 
Suddenly the 


dashed after the flying figure. 
shall thy blood be avenged !”’ 
figure halts, then turns into a fleld, and stops 
before the mouth of a bubbling spring, and 
Hazael, maddenes by disappointment and rage, 
in ready to destroy the object of his anger. 

It is the youthful Joel whom he has thus 
fiercely pursued, 

‘*Who art thou, boy ?’’ he cried, in an infu- 
riated tone, ‘and why didst thou run from me 
with such speed ?’’ 

‘*Who am I/?’’ repeated the lad, as if aston- 


ished at the question, 


+e 


lam the son of my 
father, if it concerns thee to know, and | ran 
to please myself; for why should Il fly from 
thee? And who art thou that asketh such un- 


seemly questions f’’ 


‘*T could slay thee where thou art, son of 


**Tell me, 


without delay, where is the man I saw with 


Selial !’’ cried the enraged Hazael. 


thee but now.”’ 

‘*Thou hast no right to ask, and I answer thee 
not.’’ Then, coolly placing the vessel, now 
filled with water, on the ground, he folded his 
arms, and gazed steadfastly on the face of his 
interrogator, 

‘*] shall find a way to unloose thy tongue, or 
silence it forever.’’ And, drawing his sword, 
he was rushing upon the undaunted stripling, 
when he was withheld by the hand of the ser- 
vant, who whispered: ‘‘ The brave lad fears not 
thy threats ; perchance words of kindness may 
win him to answer thee.”’ 

‘* Speak them thyself, then,’’ waa the reply. 

‘*My good lad,”’ said the man, addressing 
Joel, ‘‘my master is in pursuit of a murderer, 
of a man who has killed his brother, and he 
believes that he saw him in thy company not 
far from hence. If it is so, I trust thou wilt 
not screen from punishment one whom the Lord 
lath pronounced accursed.”’ 

‘*Of a certainty I would not.”’ 
** Then where is he ?’’ 
‘* Speakest thou of the tall man who left me 


’ 


but a little time ago?’ 

‘* Even so.’’ 

‘“*Thou wouldst not call him a murderer, 
surely.’’ 

‘* Dost thou know him, lad ?’’ 

‘Do I know my father, peaceful and right- 
eous as he is beloved!”’ 

a Thy father! Where dwelleth he?” 

‘*In yonder house, If thou wouldst see him, 
he is abroad in the field.”’ 

‘*The left thee 
passedst the house. He must have entered it.”’ 

‘*My father chooses the nearest way to the 


nau we saw before thou 
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flelds when he goes to his labor, and this is not 
it. Il came here for water, and my mother will 
think I And 


lifted his vessel to his shoulder, and turned on 


linger long; so farewell.” le 
his way homeward, 

‘Not so fast, ny young man!” 
‘* Thy words do not satisfy me, 


exclaimed 
Hazael, 1 will 
see thy mother and search thine house.” 

But 


hasten and follow me, for 1 have tarried too 


“That will depend upon her wish, 


long already,.’’ 

The thoughts which occupied the mind of the 
mother of Joel were many and exciting, but 
she felt assured that, whatever might be the 
guilt of him whom she had secreted, one thing 
was indisputable—he had besought her aid, 
aud thrown himself upon her hospitality with 
undoubting faith in her honor, and she was 
therefore bound by every holy consideration to 
shelter him from evil, ‘‘ And then,’’ she said, 
mentally, ‘* leannot believe he has done anything 
very wicked. Dolnot know Reuben, the son of 
the noble Ebenezer, a prince of his tribe? and 
is he not my kinsman? Of a certainty I have 
a right to protect him. His enemy I know not. 
But Joel comes, and brings two strangers; I 
must finish my precautions.’”? She then re- 
turned to the court, and removed the small mill 
used for grinding nearer to the well, filled it with 
grain, and, kneeling beside it, began turning 
the handle, while she chanted such portions of 
the Psalms of King David as she thought would 
convey most consolation and support to the 
heart of her imprisoned hearer. ‘ Lord, how 
are they increased that trouble me! Many are 
they that rise up against me, but the Lord is 
my Deliverer.”’ ‘1 called upon Him with my 
voice, and He heard me out cf His holy hill. 
I will not be afraid what man can do unto me, 
for Thou art’’—here she was interrupted by the 
entrance of Joel and his companions, who now 
approached her. 

‘*Thou hast tarried long, my son; I fear thy 
father must wait for his morning meal. What 
has detained thee thus long from thy du- 
ties ?’’ 

‘* These strangers—I know not their names— 
are searching for a murderer, and have mis- 
taken me for him,’’ Joel smilingly replied. 

Sherah arose, and, saluting them courteously, 
said: ‘‘ 1 marvel for whom thou couldst mistake 
this stripling; though of a goodly height, his 
years are but few in number.” 

‘*The lad speaks unwisely,’’ replied Hazael. 


‘‘T seek one whom I saw with him this morn- 


ing; a man of lofty stature, who parted with 
him near this house.’’ 
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** Didst thou not accompany thy father to the 
field this morning, my son ?’’ 

“Of a truth, my mother; and, as thou 
kuowest, he is of uncommon stature. But the 
munis not satisfied.’’ 

* What wouldst thou have?’ she asked, 
turning to Hagael. 

“*T would see thy husband, of whom thou 
speakest; and, with thy permission, would ex- 
amine thy house.” 

“The early morning suiteth not best with 
Joel, 
lead this stranger through the apartments, and 


thy purpose; yet thou hast my leave. 


then hasten to call thy father from the fleld.”’ 
With haughty step and frowning brow, Ha- 
gnu! followed the receding form of the boy, while 
Sherah, as if to reassure her prisoner so entirely 
dependent upon her faithfulness, resumed her 
sacred song. ‘ Put thy trust in the Lord, com- 
mit thy way unto Him, and He will bring it to 


’ And she continued singing snatches of 


pss.’ 
various songs composed by the pious Psalmist 
of Israel until the return of the other party. 

‘*] trust thou art satisfied,’ she said to 
Ilazael, as he re-entered the court. 

‘*l am not satisfied. The son of Ebenezer is 
not in thy dwelling, but he may be hidden in 
some secret place. I would see thy husband.”’ 


“Be it so. My son, accompany this man to 


the presence of thy father.” 

** Let my servant go with him; I would stay 
with thee.” 

‘*And wherefore? I like not thy presence 
alone. I will call one of my maidens.”’ 

‘*Fear me not; thou art beautiful, but I 
would not harm thee. I seek ouly revenge on 
the slayer of my brother.”’ 

‘“*And why shouldst thou burden thy heart 
with the fell passion? He must be tried by the 
law of Moses, and if found guilty will surely be 
punished, for thou knowest that the wilful 
murderer finds no mercy in that law.’’ 

‘*] caunot wait for that slow justice ; I must 
slay lim before he reaches the City of Refuge. 
I thirst to shed his blood with my own right 
hand, to pierce his heart with my own blade as 
he pierced the heart of my brother.’’ And he 
raised his glittering weapon with an air of 
savage menace. 

Sherah started back in indignation. ‘* Thou 
art thyself a murderer at heart!’’ she cried. 
‘See that thy fearful thirst be not quenched in 
thine own blood. Is it the noble Reuben whom 
thou pursuest with such bitter hate ?’’ 

‘* Even so.”’ 

‘* And why slew he thy brother?” 


“It needeth not that I should tell thee, wo- 


Me be 
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man; let it suffice thee that his life shall an- 
swer for the deed.’’ 

The handmaiden now entered the court, and 
Sherah, addressing her, said: ‘* We go into the 
house; finish thou the grinding, and prepare 
the loaf for breakfast.’’ Then, motioning to 
Hazael to follow her, she led the way into the 
apartment they had before occupied, and almost 
jmmediately were joined by Joel and his father, 
accompanied by the servant. 

* Thou art not summoned to thy morning 
meal, my husband,’ said the now smiling wife, 
‘but to certify to this man that thou art not 
Reuben, the son of Ebenezer, of Heshbon.”’ 

Before he could reply, Hazael, advancing to 
the man, addressed him: ‘* I] would ask thee, 
Eldad—for | know thee, who thou art, and de- 
ceit dwelleth not with thee, as with the woman 
—I would ask thee whether thou wentest forth 
with thy son at early morning-tide ?” 

“Of a surety I did so,’’ 


‘‘And thou wert with him at the foot of 
yonder hill?” 
‘*It was even so; thou speakest truly. We 


had been seeking astrayed lamb, and, restoring 
it to its bleating mother, I bade him return to 
the house, and went myself to the fleld to my 
labors.”’ 

‘‘ Hast thou seen that son of Belial, Reuben, 
of Heshbon, this day ?’’ 

“Thy question is harshly put, Hazael; never- 
theless, I will answer thee kindly. Many days 
have gone since I saw the princely Reuben, 
and methinks he is too busy with his marriage 
preparations to spend much time abroad; and 
the beautiful Zillah would claim all his leisure 
hours.”’ 

‘*She is lovely as the morning cloud !”’ cried 
Sherah. 

*“*Ay!’’? muttered Hazael, gnashing his teeth, 
‘*she may weep until her beauty fades like the 
cloud when the sun withdraws its light, for 
Reuben shall return to her no more. I have 
vowed his death, and God so deal with me as I 
will keep my vow !” 

‘‘Ilearken to me, 
Eldad, sternly, ‘‘thou hast intrucded into the 
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son of Ocran!’’ replied 
privacy of my dwelling, thou hast questioned 
and displeased my wife, thou hast threatened 
my son with death, and thou hast summoned 
me from my labor, and all to assure thyself that 
he for whose life thou thirsteth is not hidden 
within my house; thou hast mot found him, 
and if thou still seekest him, up and away ; 
for he is swift of foot and has many friends, 
and may escape thee while thou art lingering 


hore.”’ 








CHAPTER III. 


Puacep near the table at their morning meal, 
in the house of Eldad, were himself and Joel, 
and the weary wayfarer who had experienced 
such signal and timely kindness from Sherah ; 
rest, and food, and present safety had effected 
a very favorable change in his personal appear- 
ance, but the deep dejection of his countenance 
remained unaltered. When breakfast was com- 
pleted, he arose to depart, saying to his generous 
hostess, ‘* The blessing of the God of Israel be 
upon thee and upon thy house! As thou hast 
had compassion on the stranger and the fugi- 
tive, so may He have mercy upon thee and 
thine, in thine hour of greatest need.’’ He 
then turned to address Eldad, but was pre- 
vented by him. 

‘*Ilear me, I pray thee, my brother! for art 
thou not of the same tribe, and kinsman to my 
wife? This is the day of preparation for the 
holy Sabbath ; 
thy way is, by great perils, thou canst not 


and beset, as thou knowest 
reach Bezer at all; time would fail thee to at- 
tain a more distant place of refuge, and the 
sacred day would overtake thee, a wanderer on 
thy way. Tarry with us, and share the bless- 
ings of the 
When a fitting time offers, | will lead thee to a 


hallowed hours under my roof. 


place of secur ity.’”’ 


‘* Yea, stay,’’ added Sherah, ‘‘ and thou shalt 


learn that, in sheltering thee in thine hour of 


danger, I was but repaying 4 debt of kindness 
which my father owed to thine. Tarry then 
with us, for thou art most welcome.”’ 


‘‘And if thou shouldst now depart,’’ 


said 
Joel, archly, ‘I should not have power to clear 
myself to thee from the suspicion of falsehood 
which thou mightest entertain; then, for the 
sake of mine integrity, thou wilt consent to re- 
main with us.’’ 

‘Thy reasons are unanswerable,”’ replied 
Reuben, his sad face lighting up with a smile, 
‘‘more particularly thine, frieud Joel, and I 
accept the offered hospitality with gratitude, 
believing thou art sincere in offering it. And 
now for thine explanation.’’ 

‘*Virst let me say,’’ answered the playful 
boy, ‘‘ that it was well for me that the madman 
Hazael did not ask me whether I had seen any 
other man than my father this morning; if lie 
had, mine integrity would have been sorely 
straitened ; but, happily, he forgot that ques- 
tion in his anger, and I was able to speak the 
exact truth.”’ 

‘*But he forgot not to ask thy father,’’ ob- 


served Sherah, 


| 
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‘*Very true, my mother; and as he had not 
seen any other man this morning, his true an- 
swer was all that was needed,” 

‘*And where didst thou meet our princely 
guest, my son ?”’ inquired Eldad, 

‘* After thou hadst left me for the fleld, my 
father, I obeyed thy command to hasten home- 
ward; but, thinking 1 heard a noise in the 
thicket, I returned to the foot of the hill to dis- 
cover the cause—and there, pale and weary, I 
saw him resting by the roadside. Was I wrong 
in offering him the comforts of thine house ?”’ 

‘‘Nay; my blessing be on thee, my boy! 
The Lord loveth the stranger, and thou didst 
thy duty in protecting him. But why spakest 
thou not of this thing as we came from the 
field ?’’ 

‘* The eyes of the servant were upon me, and 
I could not tell thee. But is it not better that 
thou knewest it not? Thou hadst nought to 
conceal, and thy truth confirmed my words.”’ 

‘*Be ever thus, my son,”’ cried the gratified 
parent ; ‘‘ be wise and prudent, but harmless as 


” 


the young lamb; mayest thou also be as inno- 
cent. But thou, my Sherah, hadst thou no 
fears that my surprise would betray thee, when 
I should behold thy well so covered ?’’ 

A charming smile beamed on the face of the 
wife as she answered, ‘‘ I was careful that thou 
shouldst not behold it, and therefore met thee 
in the house.”’ 

** What led thee to think of such a place of 
concealment ?”’ 

‘*IT remembered the story of Jonathan and 
Ahimaaz, and was well pleased to find so good 
and secure a hiding-place ; although | had great 
fears that my prisoner would grow distrustful 
from being confined so long.’’ 

‘Thou wert very kind,’’ said Reuben, ‘‘ and 
thy pleasant songs refreshed my spirit, while 
they gave me full assurance of thy truth and 
piety ; and I praise the Lord God of Israel that 
although I have sinned grievously, He has re- 
membered mercy, and dealt so graciously with 
me.”’ 

The day wore away in safety for Reuben, and 
pleasantly to his generous friends, to whom he 
related the circumstances of his unfortunate 
rencontre with his rival ; his subsequent parting 
with his mistress ; his deep regret that a hasty 
blow should have been followed by consequences 
so dreadful ; and his determination, on arriving 
at a place of security, to surrender himself into 
the hands of those appeinted to judge his case, 


and await their decision, ‘If it be against me,”’ 
he said, ‘*I must die; but I will not willingly 


fall by the hands of an infuriated avenger.” 
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‘Thou art right, my brother; nevertheless, 
thou hast wrought a great evil by bringing the 
sin of blood-guiltiness upon the land. Be it 
thy care, by penitence and prayer, so to appro- 
priate the evening sacrifice offered by our High 
Priest, that Jehovah may pardon thee, and 
make thine innocence clear in the sight of man 
from all intentional wickedness.’’ 

An hour before the setting sun had poured 
his departing beams upon the land of Israel, 
the family of Eldad had completed their pre- 
parations for the approach of the day so sacred 
in the sight of the Jews, so holy, and so blessed 
to the heart of the true Christian. The Sabbath 
began as the sun sank behind the horizon, and, 
previous to that moment, all the business of 
the week was to be either completed or laid 
aside. 
gogue; but Sherah, assisted by her maidens, 


Eldad and his son repaired to the syna- 


covered the table with a cloth of snowy white- 
ness, and placed upon it a vessel of wine, and 
a couple of loaves of newly baked bread, over 
which was spread a clean napkin; the two 
loaves, baked on Friday, being used in memory 
of the manna, which, on that day, fell in double 
quantities for the children of Israel. On the 
centre of the table stood a candlestick with 
seven branches, emblematical of the seven days 
of the week ; and Sherah, on lighting the can- 
** Blessed art thou, 
Lord God of the Universe, who hast sanctified 


dles, uttered this prayer: 


us with Thy commandment, and commanded 
us to light the lights of the Sabbath.”’ 

On the return of her husband and son, She- 
rah welcomed them with an affectionate em- 
brace, and the latter, after returning her caress, 
besought the blessing of both his parents. 
‘*Thy mother’s blessing rest upon thee, my 
Then Eldad, 
laying his hand upon the bowed head of the 


son,’’ the fond mother replied. 


youth, raised his eyes to Heaven, and prayed. 
**The blessing of thy father also be upon thy 
head, and may the God of thy fathers do unto 
thee as he did unto Ephraim and Manasseh.”’ 
After withdrawing his hand, he bade his son 
bring water, which he poured upon the hands 
of his guest, and performing the same ablution 
himself, he addressed his family, ‘‘ Lift up your 
after which 
they placed themselves at the supper-table. 


hands in holiness to the Lord ;”’ 


While Eldad was pouring out a cup of wine, 
he repeated from Genesis, ‘‘And on the seventh 
day God ended His work which He had made; 
and He rested on the seventh day from all His 
work which He had made. And God blessed 
the seventh day, and sanctified it: because that 
iu it Me had rested from all His work which 
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God created and made.’’ Then blessing the 
wine and tasting it, he distributed it to his 
family: the bread was consecrated and distri- 
buted in the same manner; and thanks, after 
supper, completed the duties of the ceremonial 
law for the evening, 

Beautiful and affecting was this constant re- 
membrance of their Heavenly Father, in the 
eyes of Reuben ; and, sorrow-stricken as he was, 
he experienced heartfelt gratification in wit- 
nessing the lovely harmony and warmth of af- 
fection produced by it in the members of this 
small but happy family; and the perfect trust- 
fulness with which each one relied upon, and 
responded to, the pure faith and unchanging 
love of the others, and he felt assured that 
although humble in rank, their lot was far pre- 
ferable to that of thousands in the more ele- 
in life, who drank not at the 
fountain of true happiness—obedience to the 
will of the Almighty. 

The holy Sabbath was observed with con- 


vated stations 


sistent devotion—every member of the family 
uniting in such duties of the synagogue as were 
appropriate to them. Even Reuben, secure in 
the sacredness of the day, ventured forth, and 


Ha- 
zael, still suspicious, had appointed one to keep 


returned unharmed, although not unseen. 


watch on the habitation of Eldad, who now be- 
came aware of his retreat; but other eyes were 
equally vigilant, and Joel informed his father 
that a stranger had followed their footsteps as 
they returned from the second service. 

At the conclusion of the evening meal, the 
son lighted a lamp having two wicks, which he 
held in his hand, while the father, taking a 
cup of wine in his right hand, and a box of 
spices in his left, uttered a short prayer; then 
changing the contents of his hands, he con- 
cluded the ceremonial by another prayer. The 
family inhaled the fragrance of the spices and 
drank the wine, thus intimating that the holy 
Sabbath was separated from all other days, and 
ended ; this cup of wine Veing called Habdallah, 
or the cup of separation. 


(Conclusion next month.) 


«weer 


Tus ideas, as well as children of our youth, 
often die before us; and our minds represent 
to us those tombs to which we are approaching, 
where, though the brass and marble remain, 
yet the inscriptions are effaced by time, and the 
imagery moulders away. Pictures drawn in 
our minds are laid in fading colors, and, unless 


sometimes refreshed, vanish and disappear. 
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III. 


CHAPTER 

SHOPPING. 

O Lup, Rasher, Fitz-Simmons and I have had 
such a day! Has Thomas announced dinner 
yet? I’m tired to death, and so hungry I can 
hardly wait toget ridof my wraps. Here, Rosine, 
take my furs and bonnet, and then descend 
and command Thomas to ascertain if the dinner 
is ready to be served. (I always love to use 
good language when I’m speaking to Rosine, 
she’s such a stylish person for a maid.) If 
there ’s anything calculated to make a woman 
tired and hungry, it’s going shopping. Fitz- 
Simmons and I have been shopping from morn- 
ing till night, She was glad 
of my carriage to get in and out of before 
and Tiffany’s, and Ball & Black’s, 
& Constable’s, etc., with Patrick in 
and our coat-of-arms on the 


as you might say. 


Stewart's, 
and Arnold 
his new livery, 
and I was glad of her 
she’s as fa- 


panels, and everything ; 
good taste and experience. La! 
tuiliar with camel’s hair shawls as she is with 
ler own name, and knows diamonds from paste 
about as well as the jewellers themselves ; and 
as for lace, she knows every style and quality, 
which is all very useful to me, who don’t know 

anything about them. The clerks all know her, 
and they ’re killingly polite to her and whoever 
she brings with her, for they know that, if she 
cannot buy much herself, she always brings 
rich friends along. It’s so queer I can’t get 
used to it, though it’s very pleasant and agree- 
able to have them running out to the carriage 
to take our orders, and carry our parcels, and 
making footmen of themselves, you might say, 
to open our carriage door for us, and showing us 
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the very best of everything, at the same stores 
where a few years ago I used to slip in so 
modestly to buy a plain silk or merino, aud be 
asked whether I wanted a cheap article, and 
my answers hardly heard, whether | did or not. 
But there’s dinner, and let’s go down. Why 
am I like the soup? I don’t see any resem- 
blance. Because we ’re both deer to you, and 
both turtle, and you always like to see us both 
at the dinner-table? Dear me! Well, sit down. 

1 do admire them clerks so—some of them; 
they ’re perfect! so gentlemanly, and so well 
dressed! they bow so elegantly, and have their 
hair always cut the very latest fashion. 
What’s that? Pity 1 hadn’t married one of 
‘em? Pshaw, Rasher! you know I think 
enough of you; though, I must say, it’s the 
one trial of my life that you ain’t more gentle- 
manly. But, if you are a plain little man, 
you’re a good provider. I don’t expect them 
drygoods clerks sleep with rose-colored silk 


in 


curtains around their beds when they’re at 
but you’d think they did, ‘em 
I don’t know what 
we should do without them. Some of those 
“disagreeable reformers, who try to make us 
think everything is wrong, and rich people 
have no business to spend all their money on 


home, to see 


waiting upon customers. 


themselves, and poor women can’t find enough 
to do if they ’re disposed to work, pretend to 
believe we ought to employ lady clerks ; but I, 
fur one, abominate ’em, and I guess the mer- 
chants know they wouldn’t sell so many ex- 
pensive things if it wasn’t for the fascinating 
manner in which those young men recommend 
them. They’re my leau ideal precisely, and 
1’m willing you should hear me say it. If there 
were only women in the stores, we would only 
go shopping when we had something to buy; 
but, as it is—Do we go when we don't want to 


buy? What a question, my dear! I didn’t 
think you were so simple. Why, how much 
do you suppose I have spent today? Not 


twenty dollars, and I’ve looked at thousands 
of thousands of dollars’ worth of lovely things. 
Hlow would we spend our time, when we're 
bored to death for something to do, if it wasn’t 
for going a shopping? I know lots of ladies 
who vow they should go insane if it wasn’t for 
this amusement. They don’t care about read- 
ing, unless there’s a firet-rate new novel out, 
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and there’s nothing to do from breakfast to 
dinner three days of the week, allowing one 
day for receiving calls and two for making ’em, 
as it’s not very often we have a matinee to help 
us. I never used to have any difficulty about 
passing away the time? Will you help me to 
another slice of the roast turkey? 
(I do wish you’d be 


Thomas, 
bring some ice-water. 
careful what you say before the servants, espe- 
cially Thomas. That fellow’s the torment of 
my house, yet I can’t get along without him. 
What do you suppose | heard him telling Mrs. 
Clarence Corneil’s butler, who was over to see 
him last night? I happened to be at the dumb- 
waiter, and heard him, down in the dining-room, 
as plain as day. He said, if it wasn’t for the 
extra wages, he wouldn’t stay with us a month ; 
that we was very good people, and didn’t look 
any too close after the leavin’s, but we was 
parvenues; he’d never lived with 
before! What do you see in that to laugh at? 
The fellow’s deserving of a better place? I do 
believe you laugh just as heartily when the 
joke ’s against as when it’s for you.) Youcan 


parve nucs 


bring on the pudding, Thomas. (He said, also, 
that he’d a dozen bottles of champagne laid 
up for the party. I inferred it was to come off 
the first night we should be out late.) 

Did I buy me a shawl to-day? Didn’t I just 
say that I hadn’t spent twenty dollars? I 
wouldn’t wear a camel’s hair that cost less than 
No, I didn’t take any, for it’s 
getting rather late in the season for them; but 
I looked at two or three hundred in the course 
of the day. I did intend to take a velvet 
cloak, but Fitz-Simmons persuaded me to wait 


seven hundred. 


until next week ; ‘* because,’’ as she whispered 
to me just as I was going to order it sent 
home, ‘‘ we can have the pleasure of deciding 
next time; there’s always such a charming 
excitement about purchasing a velvet cloak !’’ 
Poor dear! she hasn’t had that excitement for 
What little money I did 
She coveted a lace-set so 


the last two years. 
spend was for her. 
much, and I knew she needed it badly, and so 
I made her a present of it. 
humor with me for the next month; and, to 
tell the truth, I like her best when she’s most 
pleased ; she has a cool kind of way of saying 
things to you and about you when she isn’t. 
Why is such friendship like pork? You can 
answer that best yourself, my love. Because it 


She ’ll be in a good 


has amarketable value? To be sure it has; she 
and I understood that thoroughly. As she says 
herself, ‘‘she is my letter of introduction; I 
couldn’t any more get along without her than 


a stranger in a foreign land eould without his 
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passports.”’ That was such a funny idea about 
the foreign land; she thought I didn’t under- 
stand it fully, but I did. 
distance, I can tell you, between B 


There’s a mighty 
Street 


and a three-story brick and the Avenue and a 





four-story brown stone ; it’s as far as from here 
to Paris, though, to be sure, a person can travel 
it in fifteen minutes by stage. And, for your 
part, you don’t feel any more to home in it 
than you would in Paris ; if you could get back 
to the old place, you’d be happy as a pig in 
clover? It’s astonishing what a difference in 
tastes there is! Now, 
Blast Mrs. Fitz-Simmons ? 
wicked as to use such language, Rasher? You'd 


Fitz-Simmons, she— 


liow can you be so 
like to blow her up, you mean! I17’ll warrant 
You can’t even let me have a female 
You hurt wy feelings, sir, 


you! 
friend 
speaking in that manner of a woman who— 
‘‘Ought to be barrelled up.’’ O horror, Mr. 
Nothing 


could have put such a savage, such a ferocious 


in peace. 


Rasher! barrel up my dearest friend |! 


idea into your head except the business you 
It all comes of your dealing in mess 
You only meant that, 


follow. 
pork, I know it does. 
as she was always getting other persons into a 
pickle, she ought to be pickled herself? Ex- 
cuse yourself for your unnatural ferocity in 
that way, if you please. Very well, 1’ll let it 
but if she ever disappears mysteriously 
I shall know where she has gone to. I don’t 
know but I shall begin to be afraid of you 


pass 4 


myself. I’ve always heard that butchers were 
cruel and hard-hearted, and, though you are 
not a butcher exactly, you and they have deal- 
ings together, and you may catch it of ’em. 
How long will it take 
you to learn that it’s not genteel to take 


Another cup of coffee ! 


more ’n one cup after dinner, and that you 
shouldn’t take cream init? I7’ll let you have 
it, seeing we are alone; but I’d advise you to 
begin to practise, so as not to forget at my next 
dinner party. 

Fitz-Simmons is so sorry I didn’t get my car- 
and I could 
have had a splendid time showing it off in the 
Central Park. 
drive out there with a new carriage, and new 
all. We’re 

There ‘ll be 


dozens and dozens of our friends there, and she 


riage earlier in the season, as she 
She’s nearly crazy to get to 


liveries, and coat-of-arms, and 


going out to-morrow, if it’s fine. 


says it’ll be glorious to show ’em we can go as 
well as they. You know you won't be back 
from your warehouse in time to go; and she’s 


You 


promised to accompany me every time, 


had thought of trying to get home to-morrow 
to drive out with me, as you 'd like to seo the 
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Couldn’t you put it off till 
I'd just as soon 


improvements ? 
some other day, my dear? 
you'd go along as not—almost; but Fitz hadn't, 
Il know. look mad! I 
don’t wonder she don't take to you particularly, 


1 here ! 


you needn't 
when you talk of treating her as if she were a 
—a—don't flirt your chair back in that manner, 
if you please. I declare, if you ain't tilting 
it against the wall, and putting your feet on the 
rungs! IL’ve always scolded you about that, 
ever since the first nice set of chairs we got, 
after we 'd been eight months to housekeeping 
black 


with 


—#ix mahogany oues, with haircloth 
cushions. I took 


chairs than I do with all the lot we’ve get in 


more comfort those 
our parlors now, because they were the j/irst 


nice ones I'd ever had, It used to worry me 
so When you'd tip back in ’em and put your 
feet on the rungs when you was telling your 
stories of evenings; and 1’d say, ** Remember, 
my dear!"’ and you'd laugh, and say, ** A man 
that had worked hard all day ought to take 
some comfort in the evening with a nice home 
and a nice wile in it ;’’ but you 'd take your feet 
down, for all, I believe you was better tem- 
pered then than you are now. Jou guess it’s 
1 that was better tempered? There's Thomas 
back again, aud let's go in the library, where 
we can have some peace talking, without a 


My! 1 


guess I've eaten too much dinner, by the lump 


low fellow eavesdropping every word, 


I feel in my stomach; but shopping always 
makes me dreadfully hungry; it’s about as 
hard work as | care todo, I picked out a set 
of pearls to-day for Cerintha, for a Christmas 
present when she’s home from school; and a 
Mrs. 
She 


said it was getting to be such hard times that 


diamond brooch and earrings for myself, 


litz-Simmous advised me to take them. 


every such thing was cheaper than usual, and 
it was a splendid time to buy. You guess 
you ’ll have to put a stop to all such extras for 
Why so? It’s hard times for 


you as well as other folks? Nonsense, Rasher ! 


the present? 


you’re not going to frighten me into being eco- 
nomical. Folks have got to eat, if it is hard 
times; and as long as there’s people to eat 
You see | know something 


I’m going 


pork will sell. 
about business, if 1 am a woman. 
for the things to-morrow, and you may expect 
they ll be sent home to-morrow night. The 
Lill will come with them, and you ’ll have it to 
pay. You’d advise me not to order them? 
Seems to me that you ’re taking on uncommon 
airs to-night. You’re not taking on airs, but 
you do not choose to be regarded as a conve- 


wient household machine out of wuich money 


| 
| 
} 
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can be pumped whenever wanted, and the rest 
of the time to be kept out of the way as much 
as possible? Oh! you’re referring to the ride, 
areyou’ There’s plenty of women ride around 
without their husbands at their side every 
instant; women that have got stylish husbands, 
tuo, of whom they might be proud. The rea- 
son why I suspected Fitz wouldn't care about 
your company to-morrow is that she has in- 
vited a friend of hers to go along, a very fine 
young man that you could have no objection 
to. There’s room in the carriage for four? 
Perhaps there is, if you insist upon going along. 
We ‘ll try and make room for you, if you want 
to go. You don't want to go? Then what have 
you been making all this fass about? Men are 
I think they were made to 
We'd 
get along better if every one of them was ban- 
ished to some world of theirown! Only I don’t 
know who’d settle the bills, and keep out 
house- breakers, and bring us our coal and 


80 unreasonable | 
provoke and torment the female sex. 


kindling-wood, and keep the boys in hammers 
and hobby-horses; though, to be sure, the 
children then would all be little girls, and 
wouldn’t want anything but dolls, which we 
could make for them. What’s that? I’ve 
forgotten those delightful clerks! How could I 
get along without them? It’s very true it would 
be rather melancholy work, shopping and giv- 
ing parties, and all that; but we wouldn’t have 
to be bothered with husbands, which would 
be a privilege worth making some sacrifices 
for, and—la! there’s the Schottish 
Lancers; we'd have to dispense with those 


and the 


sweet dances, which would be a great disap- 
pointment to the girls, just as they are ready 
to come out. I17’d be willing there should be a 
few men in the world, if they were all what 
they ought to be. Why am I worse than my 
own wish? Dear me! I can't guess, and I don't 
want to. But why am I, my love? Because 
that was a rash wish, but Iam a Rasher! Oh, 
I’m not going to be coaxed into a good humor 
by a vulgar conundrum. You think yourself 
80 very witty, just let me return the compliment. 
What would the women do if the men were all 
banished to another sphere? Try to go after 
them? No, that’s not it. What is it, then? 
Well, I don’t know myself; but I thought I'd 
pay you back in your own coin, you’re always 
so dreadfully funny. 

What are you leaning your head down on 
that piano cover for? It aches, and you were 
wishing Felicia was at home to play for you? 
She’s a splendid perfessor they say, better 


than Ceriutha. I'm glad she’s got something 
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to set her off, and help her make a good match, 
for she’s not near so pretty as her sister—she ’s 
Good gracious, Rasher, how 
What did you thump your 
If you’d only re- 


dumpy, like you. 
you startled me! 
fist down in that style for? 
member that ladies have nerves, you ’d be more 
agreeable. You were thinking of your chil- 
dren—wondering if they would have to come 
home, learn such trash, and live such lives as 
As if there could be any better 
way of living! Why, we live nearly as well 
as the Cornells, and my girls will be envied by 
the most of their acquaintances, Thinking of 
their moral and spiritual lives? If you mean, 
as the father of a family, to insinuate there's 
anything immoral about this house, speak out 
plainly, and you'll hurt my feelings less; 
while, as for spiritual, you get beyond my com- 


we are living ? 


prehension there, I’m aconsistent member of 
a highly respectable church; I had my chil- 
dren baptized in their infancy; and I presume 
the girls will be confirmed in their mother’s 
church, of their own accord, after they ’ve had 
a season or two of gayety, which itis very natu- 
ral they should desire. Now, sir, I want you 
to explain yourself, and if you’ve any charges 
to make, make ’em. This isthe first time I’ve 
seen tearson your cheeks since we buried little 
Timothy, and if you’ve any good cause for 
’em, let me know. You did not intend any- 
thing so serious as T inferred, but you do not 
like the frivolity, the want of real happiness, 
There! there! you 
needn’t go any farther. If that’s all you’ve 
got on yourmind, you may keepitthere. It’s 
infringing on the privileges of our sex for a man 
to be giving curtain lectures; and if you ain’t 


the attempt to show off—. 


curtain-lecturing exactly, you’re meddling with 
the affairs of the house, which if you don’t 
quit, you’ll see me down to the warehouse 
some day, carrying on your business for you. 
My girls are girls for any mother to be proud 
of—graceful, stylish, educated—up to the ropes 
in good society, and capable of setting an ex- 
ample to you and me both; and what you find 
to ery about on their account is a mystery to 
me. And now, I’m going to the opera to- 
night; if you want to go along, you may. 
You guess you'll step over to Brown’s and 
spend the evening? I think it’s a very good 
idea; you hav’n’t been there for some time 
now. Give my love to Mrs. Brown, and if she 
asks why I hav’n’t been there for so long, tell 
her I’ve been extremely busy— “‘ shopping 
and riding with more fashionable friends’’—but 
am going to eome soon and take tea with her. 
You can’t see what there is in the opera? 


| 





Neither can I, so far as the music is concerned, 
but I can see a good deal through my opera- 
glass that’s interesting to me; and it’s an ex- 
When 
Fitz is in my box, as she usually is, we have 


cellent place to wear handsome things. 


such pleasant chats with the young men, be- 
tween acts; and there is no better place to 
display jewels and mantles and dress bonnets; 
besides, it won't do not to be there. I don’t 
understand the music, but I pretend to, and 


97? 


when young Grimace says ‘divine!’ ‘‘sn- 


perb!"’ I say, ‘it is indeed perfectly reful- 


gent!’’ or cast up my eyes, sigh, and say 


nothing, which is much more effective. When 
Fitz-Simmons leans forward and holds her 


breath, Ido the same, I dare say, none of our 
set knows but what I am enraptured, when 
I’m dying with impatience to have Pattie done 
with her sereaming, so that I can finish the 
sweet conversation I was having with our 
friends before she began. But la! I hear the 
carriage coming to the door, and I’ve got my 
dress to change yet. Good-night, my dear, 
tnke care of yourself; I suppose Mra, Brown 
will treat you to some ginger-nuts and bottled 
You'll be home and asleep before I get 
If you’re tired, you 'd better take the 


Street. Good-night, 


cider, 
back. 
stage down as far as B 





CHAPTER IV. 
THE DRIVE, 

Dip I enjoy my ride this afternoon? Oh, 
immensely! It’s so fortunate you weren't 
along, Rasher, for I hadn’t much more ’n driven 
around for Fitz and her friend, before we saw 
Grimace sauntering along the avenue, as if he 
didn’t know what to do with himself, and so 
we picked him up and took him along, and he 
was so delighted with the chance, it would have 
been a pity not to have given it to him. He 
isn’t able to keep even a single horse to ride 
out on, thongh he hires one from Disbon occa- 
sionally, and it was a real treat to him to show 
himself off in such an elegant establishment as 
ours. Of course, as you own an establishment, 
you can go wherever you please, and it wouldn't 
have been such atreat to you. Youdon't see as 
you can? Well, who prevents? 
can have the carriage whenever I’m not using 
it. Don’t you ride down to your place of 
It was 


I’m sure you 


business in it every once and awhile? 
such an Injun-summer kind of day, everybody 
was taking advantage of it; I don't suppose 
we shall have another such a day this season, 
The next time I go to the Central I’a:k I pre- 
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sume I shail go upon skates—after I get there, 
I mean. You’d advise me not to try skates at 
iy time of life? And why not, I’d like to know! 
You are afraid of the consequences of a fall to 
a woman weighing nearly two hundred? Pshaw! 
] don’t weigh an ounce over an hundred and 
seventy-five, and if I go upon parlor-skates 
Fitz can 
out figures on the ice, she’s so expert. What 
kind of a figure do you think I’d cut ’—the 
This isn’t the first 


there ‘ll be no danger of my falling. 


figure of a pig on the ice? 
time, Rasher, you’ve compared your wife to 
those vile animals in whom you deal. A man 
with one particle of refined feeling in his breast 
would never be guilty of so indelicate an allu- 
sion. It’s well I’m as large as I am, and able 
to take my own part, for a man who can say 
such things wouldn’t hesitate to whip his wife, 

But you ain’t, my love, 
You ’re under my thumb 


if he was big enough, 
and you know it. 

pretty well, and if you don’t behave yourself 
I'll allow you less privileges than you have 
now. You sha’n’t come into the room at all 
when I’ve company, and you ’Il have to go up 
a story higher to sleep; it’s ridiculous to think 
sleeping under a silk counterpane. 


of you g 


What’s that? 
I haven't either—I never had one in my 
My eyes are red, riding in the wind to- 


I’ve got a sty coming on my 
eye! 
life. 
day. 
ing me of having four feet, and being a biped 


The next thing in order you ’Ill be accus- 


and done with it. 

I don’t know when I’ve enjoyed myself so 
well as I did to-day. My hat was as handsome 
as any I saw, and my cloak was splendid. I 
went out this morning and got the velvet I was 
Our carriage is very well calcu- 
Next year I mean 


speaking of. 
lated to show off our dress. 
to have one made so that people can see to the 
hest. advantage all I have on, down to my 
gaiters, with a fender round it to keep off the 
innd ; it will be so pleasant to ride around, like 
a queen on a throne, without mussing up your 
skirts any, and very beneficial to the health. 
My health is not so good as it might be; I have 
a pain in my stomach after eating turtle-soup, 
or ducks with dressing; probably, next sum- 
mer, [shall have to ride a great deal for my 
I intend to take our establishment to 

And, oh, dear me, Rasher, don’t 


health. 

Newport. 
you think you'll be able to afford a set of gold- 
mounted harness by that time? I saw a set 
to-day—it was splendid! and I felt so provoked 
at our plain silver mountings. I think it’s 
almost the height of biiss to recline in a luxu- 
riant carriage, with your best things on, and 
drive slowly around and around the Drive, 
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nodding to your friends as you pass ’em, and 
scrutinizing them at your ease. I never ex- 
pected to arrive at such an earthly Paradise 
when I married you, Rasher. You’ve worked 
hard enough to bring it about, and think I 
ought to show a little gratitude, instead of 
trying to crush you ont of existence, as it were? 
I have never tried to crush you out of existence, 
my dear. If you’d do as I’ve asked you to so 
often, I should bring you forward all I could. 
All I want is for you to wear kid gloves, and 
not put your hands in your pockets, nor talk 
about your business, nor slap folks on the 
shoulder when you’re talking to ’em, and not 
talk so much in company, and leave off them 
horrid flowered vests, and learn a few French 
phrases, and keep quiet, and dress in black. 
Now, what are you smiling about? You were 
thinking, if you should do all that, I’d be 
guilty of bigamy? How so? Because you 
wouldn’t be the man I married any more? 

You aren’t putting your hat on to go any- 
where, are you? Going to yourclub! Rasher! 
have you joined a club? Didn’t you always 
promise me you would never do it as long as 
you had a wife and children? You might as 
well have none? It’s very bad and unreason- 
able for you to fling out in that way because [ 
occasionally go out evenings, when you stay to 
home of your own choice. It will be very 
uncomfortable coming back from parties and 
places, and finding you not back from your 
club yet, and having to be disturbed by your 
coming in after I’ve retired; and that’s the 
way it will be if you belong to one of those 
horrid things. You'll get to card-playing and 
telling your never-ending stories till after mid- 
night. I pity the club that you'll belong to ; 
obliged to listen to your stale jokes and tedious 
anecdotes, and perhaps having you play prao- 
tical jokes at their expense; and it’ll cost 
enough to get me them diamonds. There! I 
guess that’s them now; and if you don’t take 
them and pay for them, I shall be so mortified 
I shall never want to go to that store again. 
‘¢ Aconsummation most devoutly to be wished ?”’ 
There they are, sure enough! just look at them, 
my love—beauties! It would be disgraceful to 
send ’em back, and the messenger’s waiting 
for your check. You guess you'll give hima 
check? Oh, my dear, don’t keep me in such 
There, that’s a good 


suspense ; say yes or no. 
Come, hang 


little man! I knew you would! 
up your hat again, and sit here in my boudoir. 
I don’t expect any company to-night, aml 
we ‘ll have a real old-fashioned chat together. 
See this lovely Egyptian vase that I brought 
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home yesterday. It looks to you like an ugly 
earthen jug? That’s because you don’t appre- 
ciate it. Our tastes require cultivation, Mr. 
Critic Aster says, and it’s true. Now, I didn’t 
use to like Sultana Sauce with my roast beef, 
and I do since I’ve cultivated a taste for it. 
By the way, what was you quoting to Critic 
Aster the other night, with.such a grand flour- 
ish, that made Mrs. Cornell and others laugh 
so? He was saying something to you about 
the divine mission of the writer and poet, or 
some such highfalutin’ I didn’t entirely under- 
stand, and you—‘‘ Told him I considered that 
‘the pen was mightier than the sword ;’ and, 
while he was bowing and smiling his acknow- 
ledgment of the compliment, I added, ‘The 
pig-pen, I mean, of course, sir, to which I owe 
all of my prosperity.’*’ He’ll never come 
here again, Mr. Rasher, after such an avowal 
as that, and I was just priding myself upon 
having induced him to come to my house; 
he’s quite the fashion, and I was tickled to 
death to get him, and you’ve went and gone 
and ruined everything, as usual. It’s up-hill 
business getting into the best society when 
one of the team is pulling back with all his 
might. 


LOLA LEIGH. 
BY EDWARD E&STANG. 


Lowa Leen lived on the river, 
Close upon the river edge; 
There the cottage of her father 
Stood behind an orange hedge. 
Her eye was bright with joyous lustre, 
And she sang from morn till night; 
Never did I pass that cottage 
But I heard her with delight. 


Never did she have a lover; 
Never did she seem to care 
Whether there was one to woo her, 
And her happiness to share. 
But when once I stole beneath 
The orange trees that grew close by, 
I saw her stop a moment singing, 
Look up to God, and sweetly sigh! 


Ah, that sigh was not of sorrow, 
No regret did it bespeak ; 
Not a tear-drop drew a line 
Of care adown her lovely cheek— 
But her voice again so sweetly 
Rang out clearly in the air, 
And I ever sha!l remember 
What the words of her song were: 


“Lovely, lovely orange tree, 
Oft I've sat beneath thy shade, 
Ama have eaten of thy bearings— 
Precious fruit which God hath made ; 
VoL. Lxu.—21 











My delight has always been 
To wander here among thy boughs; 
Thou hast heard my prayers to Heaven, 
Thou hast witnessed all my vows. 


** Lovely, lovely orange tree, 
Thou hast been my sole delight; 
Not a day since God did make me, 
Have I passed without thy sight: 
Now, my lovely orange tree, 
I will never, never leave thee 
Till my father with the angels 


Up in Heaven shall receive met” 


Such a song sang Lola Leigh 
As I beneath the orange laid, 
And I never will forget it— 
Sang so sweet the lovely maid. 
But when next I wandered thither, 
Lola's voice I did not hear; 
God had called her up to heaven— 
But the orange trees were thore! 


NOT LOST. 
BY CLARA AUVOUSTA. 


You call her lost, and say that nevermore 
Her gentle presence can be round us here ; 
You thiKk that one shut in by heaven's bright door 
Would never wish to leave that harbor dear; 
But while I wept last night, my dripping eyes 
Glanced upward through the gloom of leaden bars, 
And then I saw that on the soft, pale skies, 
Another star shone ‘mid the host of stars. 


And still I missed her—missed her happy voice, 
Her quiet voice that I had loved so well; 

I said, ‘‘ How can my lonely heart rejoice 
When she has gone so far away to dwell!" 

And then, while anguish paled my faithless brow, 
And doubt crept in to anchor in my breast, 

A blessed zephyr, like her voice so low, 
Breathed music’ly from out the fragrant West. 


A little comfort came—I ‘d felt her breath, 
Not cold and icy, as when last she kissed 
Me, with her lips prest close by tyrant Death, 
And her blue eyes curtained with heavy mist. 
But yet I called God stern in his fixed law, 
And thought he was too cold to merit love; 
I said, ‘‘ His mercy hides itself in awe’’— 
And blamed the King enthroned o'er realms above. 


Then, wandering in my garden's linden walks, 
Down by the fountain hushed in thirsty hill, 
Remembering all the tender twilight talks 
I'd had with her now lying dead and chill— 
I found upon a vine a single rose 
I'd never seen on that green bush before, 
Its petals white as the white cheeks of those 
Who've folded up their hands to toil no more 


O star! and breath of wind! and balmy flower! 
Sweet comforters! she loved ye—so may I; 
And when the memories of my great grief lower, 
I'll look from earth up to the starry sky— 

To see her spirit shining sweetly down, 
To catch her breath in breezes on my brow, 
And see, in roses, emblems of the crown 
Which rests upon her saintly forehead now 
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BY FRANZ FRANCO, 


Genreriiy descended and connected, wealthy, 
talented, and accomplished, of genial disposi- 
tion, just returned from a five years’ residence 
in Paris, a bachelor of thirty-five, of course 
Frank Allen was extensively ‘cultivated’ by 
his friends and acquaintances generally. He 
was eccentric, whimsical very—well, that only 
made him more attractive; gave proof of an 
original genius. Your common geniuses may 
indeed affect oddity, but it is never labyrinth- 
ine. One glance gives you the clue, and they 
can never again surprise you, for you know all 
the crooks and turns, all the ins and outs of 
their affectation ; indeed, by this you know that 
Oddity is always native ; 
But, as we were 


it is an affectation. 
it can never be naturalized. 
saying, or rather intended to say, Frank Allen’s 
oddity was innate. His popularity had been 
vastly increased of late by the applause which 
had accrued to him as the profit of a course of 
lectures on ‘‘ France and her Emperor.” As 
this was a private affair, the audience being 
composed of the select circle of friends to whom 
he chose to present tickets, of course it was 
also a very genteel affair. Each one present, 
being pleased to be thus distinguished from the 
common outside multitude, was in the best of 
humor, and inclined to do full honor to the 
intellectual entertainment provided for them, 
‘which, to do it justice, was really worthy of 
great commendation, though it might fairly be 
a question if they would have discerned its 
merits so readily had they been of the excluded 
crowd, and allowed to read a report of it at 
their own quiet firesides ; of course ‘delivery 
(We hope, reader, you will 
infer we were there !) 

Mrs. St. Simon gave her usual Twelfth-night 
party on the evening succeeding the last of the 
These parties were always nice easy 
affairs, very select and very social. All of the 
lower rooms were thrown open to the guests, 


is a great deal !’’ 


lectures. 


who, collected together in circles as their tastes 
inclined, could find seats enough to enjoy a 
pleasant time comfortably. Frank Allen grace- 
fully bestowed himself in an arm-chair which 
occupied the centre of the library, the group 
around him being composed of his most ardent 
admirers, the literati and literaculi of the assem- 
bly, and perhaps we should add, as a separate 
class, some very pretty and very marriageable 
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young ladies, whose intellectual proclivities 
were rapidly developing under the anxious 
chaperonship of their worthy mammas. We 
would not be understood as saying that all the 
intellect gathered under Mrs. St. Sirnon’s roof 
was inclosed within the four walls of the libra- 
ry, or that all within that inclosure were con- 
stitutionally inclined to brain fever, for to either 
assertion many exceptions might be made; we 
only intended the penultimate remark as a 
general one. 

This explained, we may proceed to say that 
allusion was naturally made to the lecture of 
the preceding evening, and finding it, appa- 
rently, a very interesting subject to the com- 
pany, Frank Allen was led to speak, somewhat 
at length, of beautiful France, ending with the 
remark: ‘‘ But now I have come home to live, 
and am looking round for a wife; so, young 
ladies, if you deem me an exemplary young 
man, worth patronizing, I commend myself to 
your good graces!’’ And he finished with a 
graceful bow to the ladies addressed, some of 
whom blushed, others smiled frankly, two or 
three were very busy with their bouquets, and 
one or two looked decidedly cross ! 

‘‘ Well,” said the father of three daughters, 
‘‘you must indeed be hard to please, if the 
spring finds you ‘ fancy free.’”’ 

‘‘The lady I shall choose,’’ said Allen, with 
an air half-serious, half-gay, ‘‘must answer 
three several tests; and in this age, such la- 
dies must be very rare ;’’ and he rose to ex- 
amine a painting. A half hour later, a hand 
was laid upon his shoulder, rather roughly, in- 
asmuch as it served to turn him almost half- 
way round, and blunt Captain Summers ex- 
claimed— 

‘* Frank, lad, what on earth induced you to 
declare you were looking for a wife? Don’t you 
know you have drawn down upon yourself the 
fire of all the designing mammas and daughters, 
and frightened away all the modest, worthy 
girls, with the fear that they may be thought 
designing ?’’ 

‘* Don’t fear for me,” replied Allen, gayly ; 
‘*T had a design in what I said. Only please 
don’t dislocate my arm, for I have not yet got 
a wife to make it pleasant to be disabled.”’ 

‘* Had a design in it, hey ?”’ and old gen- 
tleman stroked his beard in evidentperplexity. 
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‘*Oh, Mr. Allen, I want to know if it is true, 
such a funny thing as I heard you said,’’ ex- 
claimed Fanny Ellison, breaking in upon the 
dialogue. 

‘*What did you hear I said?’’ 

‘* Why that you were looking for a wife who 
must pass three tests, and that all the girls in 
the library had better try for you. Pity I hadn’t 
been there !’’ and the little lady pouted. 

‘* All right except the advice, Miss Ellison,” 
said Allen, laughing. ‘I simply intended to 
commend myself to the attention of young la- 
dies in general, if they thought me a desirable 
article of household furniture.’’ 

‘* Ah, indeed,”’ said the lady, with the most 
provoking sauciness in the toss of her pretty 
head; ‘‘and what day do you appoint to decide 
your selection, and offer your services to the 
fortunate one ?’’ 

**Oh, I don’t know; say this day six months,’’ 
said Allen, carelessly. 

‘*Now, don’t you imagine,’’ resumed the 
lady, ‘‘ that you are the only one watching and 
‘testing.’ Don’t think you have said anything 
original to-night. You gentlemen study us, 
but don’t forget, in your self-conceit, that we 
also study you, and are not more easily pleased 
than you are. Why, I myself have some tests 
which a gentleman must pass who would win 
my promise to ‘love, honor, and obey.’ ”’ 

‘And pray what may they be?’’ asked Al- 
len, quickly. 

‘* Why, the first is, that he must first have 
been refused by at least twenty-five other la- 
dies.”’ 

Allen looked at her in surprise. 

** Yes,”’ she continued, ‘“‘I should learn from 
that that he did not lack courage or perseve- 
rance ; but, above all, I should have some hope 
he would have lost some of his self-conceit, and 
really be quite endurable, for you must allow 
that, as a class, men are fearfully self-con- 
ceited.”’ 

‘* You want a meek man whom you can keep 
under a little wholesome restraint, I suppose?’’ 

‘*No,’’ said Fanny, with a quick gleam in 
her eye, and @ very decided tone; ‘‘ my hus- 
band—if ever can have one—must be able to 
command me ; not because I fear him, but be- 
cause I love and respect him; and, indeed, 
this is my second test.”’ 

** And your third ?”’ asked Allen, amused. 

“Beg your pardon, sir, but I shall expect a 
return of confidence ; I have told you two tests 
when you asked me, and now, of course, expect 
to hear two of your tests ;’’ and again the lady 
smiled an arch, provoking, little smile, 
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Allen bit his lips in vexation. He had 
walked right into the trap the artful little lady 
had prepared for him, and how was he to es- 
cape ? 

‘* But if I divulge my secret, I put the ladies 
upon their guard,’’ pleaded Allen. 

‘*Oh, but I promise not to tell any one.’’ 

‘‘Suppose I should wish to try my ‘tests’ 
upon you; ‘forewarned, forearmed,’ you know,”’ 
said Allen, with a forced laugh. 

‘*Me! O dear, that’s no use. 
I am entirely out of the question.” 

‘* Are you engaged?’ asked Allen, quiekly. 

** Saucy !’’ pouted the lady. 

‘IT beg pardon,’ said Allen, with a quick 
flush, for he had spoken upon the impulse of 
the moment. 

The lady bowed, but waited, toying with her 
fan. 

‘*Confess now that you have been commis- 
sioned to extort from me this secret.”’ 

‘* Confess now that you have been most un- 
justly suspicious,’’ said the lady. 

‘*Is it so?’ 

‘The last, not the first.’’ 

‘* Why, then, do you ask ?”’ 

‘From my own curiosity to watch the game, 
and to teach you not to ask questions of others 
which you are unwilling to have returned upon 


I warn you 


yourself.”’ 

Again Allen bit his lip, though the lady’s 
bright eyes were bent upon his face. 

‘‘ Ask something else, and release me from 
the obligation to tell you this.” 

“IT will,” said Fanny, with a bewitching 
smile. ‘* You shall have your choice between 
telling me this, and informing me of the fact 
within twenty-four hours after you have offered 
your services to your captivator, to which bit 
of information you will please add the lady’s 
name ;’’ and the lady gave her fan the ‘‘ merry 
flutter’’ described by Addison. 

‘* Miss Ellison, there is a call for you at the 
piano,’’ said a gentleman, approaching, and of- 
fering his arm. 

‘‘ The first or the last ?’’ said she to Allen, as 
she accepted it. 

‘* The last, if it must be, 
she retreated. 

‘* Very well, indeed,’’ said Frank Allen to 
himself, tossing his things right and left, as 


” 


was his reply, as 


every man thinks he has aright to do in his 
own room; ‘‘only that teasing little witch, 
Fanny Ellison—what in the world induced her 
Well, she 
was merciful enough to let me off at last, for 
she is too ladylike to hold me to such a promise 


to play me such a neat little trick ? 
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as that.’’ 
Allen came as near snoring as a gentleman ever 
He did not tell his dreams the next 


And, five minutes after this, Frank 


comes. 
morning, so of course we cannot give them. 

‘*Wonder what they can be, Carrie?’’ said 
Mrs. Locke to her daughter. 

‘*What what can be, mamma?’’ asked Car- 
rie, though knowing very well that mamma’s 
thoughts and her own were running in very 
nearly the same direction. 

‘* Why, those three tests of Mr. Allen’s ?”” 

‘It’s very evident what one of them must 
be,”’ 


must be rare in these days, or something like 


answered Carrie; ‘‘he said such ladies 
it. Now the age is notorious for extravagance, 
so of course the lady must be economical.”’ 

In consequence of this belief, perhaps, it was 
that Carrie was resolute in her opinion that the 
dress mamma pronounced very suitable for 
Mrs. St. Simon’s Twelfth-night party would be 
equally suitable for the next party to which 
she received a card of invitation, and that to 
support the justness of this conclusion against 
mamma’s vigorous protestations, she sought 
the aid of Mr. Allen’s elogquence—that gentle- 
man’s call happening to interrupt the dispute. 
Mamma was forced to hear Carrie’s wise economy 
highly commended, but she was not forced to 
hear that gentleman’s exclamation as he closed 
the street-door—‘‘ Saved Locke one good bill, 
at least; but, Miss Carrie, you have missed 
your reckoning this time !’’ 
place little story, this last, the reader will say. 
Alas! dear reader, that it is so commonplace. 

Frank Allen’s next call was at Kittie Liitle- 
but when ushered into the drawing- 


A very common- 


ton’s; 
room, he found Fanny Ellison was there to keep 
him company in waiting for Miss Kittie’s ap- 
pearance. It was—well, not very long before 
Kittie came, looking so sweet and rosy that it 
did one good to look at her. She had evidently 
been busy at work, for carelessly thrown around 
Notic- 


ing it, Fanny hoped she was not interrupting 


her neck was a skein of basting cotton. 


her. 

**O dear, no,’’ Kittie said; ‘‘she was only 
trying to cut herself a morning-dress. She 
never had tried before, and if Fanny had any 
bright ideas in her head on the subject, wouldn't 
she be good enough to impart them ?’’ 

Fanny declared she never had thought of cut- 
ting her own dresses, and had no idea on the 
subject. 

‘*And what is your idea in turning dress- 
maker, Miss Littleton ?’’ asked Allen. 

‘*My idea? Why, I happened to take up a 
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paper the other day that had a distressingly 
long article upon ‘ Ladies’ Extravagance.’ Of 
course it wasn’t true, but I began to think 
whether I had been very extravagant, and 
where I could retrench. One must have just 
about so many gloves and kerchiefs, and so 
many yards of lave and ribbon, in a year, you 
know; and I could not think of a single cent I 
could save, till I thought of, this dress; so I be- 
gan to cut it this morning.”’ 

‘‘And how are you succeeding?” asked 
Fanny. 

‘*Oh, indifferently well,” said Kittie; ‘I 
have only run up the breadths yet. Why don’t 
you try, Fanny ?”’ 

‘*Oh, Annie Heywood can suit me better than 
I can suit myself, and she needs the work, and 
I would rather have the time ‘to improve my 
mind.’ That’s the phrase, is it not ?’’ 

‘*Well,”’ said Kittie, laughing good-naturedly, 
‘*you improve your mind, and I will improve 
in dressmaking. If you should ever be poor, I 
suppose you could teach, or write a book for a 
living; but not having brains enough for either, 
I will learn to cut dresses @ /a mode ; that is, if 
I don’t get discouraged.”’ 

‘¢ And give your customers equal parts of dry- 
goods and French ?”’ asked Allen. 

‘*Yes,’’ said Kittie, ‘‘if I find that fills the 
money-drawer.”’ 

‘And you, Miss Ellison—are you going to 
teach young ladies to talk French, or write a 
book ?”’ 

‘‘Not the first, certainly,’”’ said Fanny; ‘I 
like French well enough to read or study, but 
Ido not like this mongrel, part French and part 
English, and often bad grammar at that!” 

‘*Is that the reason you never use French 
phrases ?”’ asked Kittie. 

‘* Yes, as I said, I want one language or the 


’ 


other. An American among Americans, why 
should I speak French—especially as it must 
be with an accent that would shock a French- 
man ?’’ 

‘‘ Why, to prove you have had a fashionable 
eduéation, and would have made a pretty good 
monkey, if you had happened to be one, cer- 
tainly,’’ said Kitty, laughing. 

‘¢You read French ?’’ asked Allen. 

**O yes, I like to read it, except in stories 
part English and part French. But I suppose 
these ideas do not please you, Mr. Allen, after 
your long residence in beautiful France.”’ 

‘‘Now why could you not have said ‘la 
belle France ?’’’ asked Kittie. 

‘* Young ladies, you know, always claim the 
right to say what they please,”’ said Allen, 
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with a graceful bow to each of the ladies, indi- 
cating that this was a sufficient answer to both 
of their questions. 

‘But,’ he added, rising to go, ‘‘I have been 
waiting for a chance to offer my services to Miss 
Ellison on her shopping expedition, for I see 
she has her shopping-bag upon her arm.” 

‘‘And I have been waiting,’ said Fanny, 
laughing, but not rising, ‘to have a little 
private talk with Kittie before I go.” 

So Allen departed alone. 

Lena Athling was Fanny Ellison’s most inti- 
mate friend; and so it happened, very naturally, 
when, on a certain Thursday morning, all of 
the signs predicted a drenching rain within an 
hour or two, that Fanny should send a very 
urgent invitation to her to come to ‘‘pass the 
storm’’ with her. Lenacame. The storm did 
not pass over till Friday, and it had been 
arranged that the visit should not terminate 
till Saturday. Various interruptions had pre- 
vented any very lengthy confidential chats be- 
tween them during the day, and Lena’s con- 
stitutional sleepiness, during the sleepy hours, 
had before proved to Fanny that it was alto- 
gether too hard work to talk and keep her friend 
awake at the But now a long 
winter evening was before them, and, as they 


same time. 
drew around the glowing grate in Fanny’s 
room, they promised themselves a nice, cozy 
chat, free from interruption. It was opened by 
Lena’s exclaiming— 

‘What do youthink of Frank Allen, Fanny ?”’ 

‘Well, I have not made up my mind yet. 
Some things about him I like much, but, con- 
fidentially, Lena, I do suspect he has some 
rather despicable qualities.” 

‘*What, for instance ?’’ 

‘* The first thing I think of is 

A knock at the door, and Biddy announces, 
‘* Please, ma’am, Mr. Allen is in the drawing- 
room, and wishes to see Miss Athling and Miss 


” 





Ellison.’’ 


To paint the disappointment of the friends 
would not require the pencil of Salvator Rosa, 
but it would require more words than we have 
to spare ; so we shall only record Lena’s ex- 
clamation, ‘‘ How did he know I was here?” as, 
in no very happy mood, they went to receive 
their visitor. 

‘*How did you know I was here?’’ asked 
Lena, as she took possession of a fautenil, 

“Calling at your father’s, I was told you 
were here; and, as I intended to call here to- 
morrow evening, I thought I would condense 
two pleasures into one. I hope I have not dis- 
turbed your plans for the evening ?”’ 


21* 


* said Lena; ‘‘ we 


‘* But, indeed you have,’ 
had just sat down for a little quiet scandal. I 
had just asked Fanny what she thought of Mr. 
Allen, and she had just reached the intensely 
interesting part which must have followed ‘I 
think,’ when you were announced. You ought 
to be intensely agreeable, this evening, to pay 
for the nice bit of dissection you have caused 
me to lose.” 

‘* Dear me, how unfortunate!” said Allen. 
‘*Pray, can you tell me whether the opinion 
was going to be favorable, or otherwise ?”’ 

‘‘T don’t know anything about it, 
Lena; ‘‘ but I doubt not she was going to say, 


at the very least, that you were a great calum- 
’ 


” 


said 


niator of the world of feminines.’ 

‘* How so?’ 

‘*Why, you know you said, the other eve- 
ning, that ladies, qualified to be Mrs. Allen, 
must be very rare.’’ 

‘*Have a little mercy, Lena,’’ said Fanny, 
laughing ; ‘‘six months from Twelfth-night he 
makes his selection. Perhaps we may have a 
half hour’s amusement in studying the pecu- 
liarities of this rare woman.’’ 

‘* Six months ?”’ asked Allen, in surprise. 

‘*Yes,’? answered Fanny, ‘‘ you gave that 
time.’’ 

‘*T forgot it, but I will try to meet the ap- 
pointment; and, by the way, I have met a lady 
who has passed one of the tests. Somebody 
says this public announcement of my wants and 
intentions will frighten from me all but scheming 
ladies. What do you think ?’’ 

‘*T think it was undoubtedly a gentleman 
who said it,’’ replied Fanny; “and it is only 
You all 


think you are great bargains, anxiously sought 


another instance of manly self-conceit. 


for by all marriageable ladies; whereas, the 
truth is, masculine schemers matrimonial are 
as ten to one of the like class of our sex. If 
ever I feel like pardoning a certain coquette 
who has cruelly wronged a friend of mine, it is 
when I think how much good she has done by 
lessening somewhat the pride of some of her 
confident The must 
sometimes suffer in the punishment of the 


too admirers. innovent 


guilty.”’ 

‘* My dear Miss Ellison, spare your eloquence, 
I entreat you,’ interrupted Allen, laughing. 
‘* How I do pity the poor fellow who is doomed 
to pass your tests !’’ 

Of course Fanny made a suitable reply, but 
we have put on record all of the conversation 
which it pleases us to make public. We hasten 
now to report the decision. It was generally 
understood among Frank Allen’s acquaintances 
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that six months from Twelfth-night the decision 
was to be made. At first, this caused him some 
uneasiness; but, gradually becoming better 
satisfied with ‘‘ the course of human events’”’ in 
his own case, he had, upon being sorely pressed, 
declared, a week before the appointed day, that 
he was now ready to fulfil the promise so care- 
lessly given, so far as it depended upon him. 
Expectation was upon the tiptoe. None could 
guess who the lady could be ; for, ifa particular 
attention was accorded to one, it was sure to 
be speedily equalled by some attention to an- 
other. Expectation, however, demanded that 
he should select from among eight of his ac- 
quaintances, of whom we have mentioned only 
four; though candor compels us to allow that 
our own favoritism, not Mr. Allen’s, has drawn 
the distinction. Among Mr. Allen’s gentlemen 
friends, quite a number of bets were taken 
upon the chances of these ladies—those who 
missed their guess being pledged to unite in 
giving the bride a handsome silver service. 
Mrs. St. Simons issued cards, for the evening 
succeeding the eventful day, to all the guests 
of her Twelfth-night party, with ‘‘ malice pre- 
pense’’ many said, thinking that the secret 
might then be discovered. 

On the appointed day Mr. Allen called on 
each of the eight ladies, but the public were 
unable to decide if to any of them he breathed 
the important subject. We will tell the reader, 
however, that his last call was upon Fanny EI- 
lison; and, not to obtrude ourselves too soon, 
will begin reporting the following, probably in 
reply to something we have lost :— 

‘* You will remember, Mr. Allen, that I also 
had my tests; let me see if you can pass them. 
The first was, you were to have been refused 
by twenty-five other ladies.’’ 

‘*Surely you are not serious ?”’ 

And Fanny did not 
It required 


** Indeed, then, I am.”’ 
lodk at all as if she were fibbing. 
some time to convince him that she was really 
in earnest, and then he was forced to confess 
that no lady had ever refused him, 

‘* Suffer me to undeceive you,”’ said Fanny, 
opening an escritoire, and taking therefrom a 
package of letters. Allen started in surprise, 
but ‘the lady, unheeding, opened a note and 
read: ‘* Mr. Allen invited me to attend the con- 
cert this evening, but I was obliged to refuse 
him, being previously engaged.’’ Folding the 
note again, she remarked: ‘‘I have proof of 
twenty-five similar refusals. You have passed 
that test, but, had you been critical in your ex- 
amination of my remark, you would not thus 
have understood it; but the thoughts of you 
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men are always upon matrimony, and you 
judge others by yourselves.”’ 

Mr. Allen smiled. Evidently Fanny would 
take her own time to answer his question, and 
her own way also. 

‘* My second test,’’ continued Fanny, ‘‘is the 
power to command my obedience; and the 
third, proof that you can keep a secret. Neither 
has been proved ; but,”’ here the lady blushed, 
‘* you may teil your friends you have not been 
refused, and I will consider myself bound to fulfil 
any expectation such a statement may cause, 
Within six months you 
are to pass my second test, and, during that 


on these conditions: 


time, no one is to suspect, through word or act 
of yours, our present relations ; and your three 
tests must not be disclosed.”’ 

To this Allen agreed, adding: 
the promise to inform you within twenty-four 


**T now fulfil 


hours after my decision should be declared. I 
am conditionally engaged to Miss Fanny Elli- 
son.”’ 

I presume, reader, there was some more non- 
sense uttered ; but as they alone are responsible 
Allen faithfully kept his 
Simon 


for it, let it pass. 
promise; and the next year Mrs. St. 
omitted her usual Twelfth-night party to attend 
the reception of Mrs. Frank Allen; then, and 
not till then, did Mr. Allen make known his 
three tests or requirements: ‘‘A common sense 
and true dignity, which would not be embar- 
rassed by the knowledge that he sought a wife ; 
a sympathy with his great dislike of French 
phrases in English conversation; and, not 
least, the good sense to appreciate his good 


qualities sufficiently to accept his preference.”’ 
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Beavtirvt Tuinos.—Beautiful things are sug- 
gestive of a purer and higher life, and fill us 
with a mingled love and fear. They have a 
graciousness that wins us, and an excellence 
to which we involuntarily do reverence. If you 
are poor, yet pure and modestly aspiring, keep 
a vase of flowers on your table, and they will 
help to maintain your dignity, and secure for 


you consideration and delicacy of behavior. 


Inpustry.—If industry is no more than habit, 
it is at least an excellent one. ‘‘If you ask 
me which is the real hereditary sin of human 
nature, do you imagine I shall answer, pride, 
or luxury, or ambition, or egotism? No; I 
shall say indolence. Who conquers indolence 
will conquer all the rest.’’ Indeed, all good 
principles must stagnate without mental ac- 


tivity. 











LESSONS 


BY 





Arter the picture is sketched, and all the 
outlines plainly drawn, procure a small quan- 
tity of light blue paint; it can be procured at 
any paint-shop already prepared for use. With 
a fine brush put the paint where the sky is to 
be ; put iton smoothly, then set it away where 
no dust can settle on it, and let it remain until 
The upper part of the sky should be 
If clouds are 


it is dry. 
darker in color than the lower. 


made, procure tubes of flake white, Naples 
yellow, vermilion, and ivory black. Light 
fleecy clouds are made by working in Naples 


Dark clouds 
made by mixing a small quantity of black and 
white, and, after making them the right shape, 
To make a 
sunset scene, put blue upon the upper part of 


yellow tipped with white. are 


tip the edges with Naples yellow. 


the sky, and Chinese vermilion, Naples yel- 
low and white, mixed, upon the lower part; 
then with a brush blend the lower and upper 
paint together until you can scarcely tell where 
A 


sunset scene is more difficult, and requires 


the blue leaves off and the red commences. 


more patience, but is beautiful when nicely 
done. 
There are also two other ways of making the 


sky. One is to procure a sheet of marble- 
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board and glue it to book-board, and then 
make the sky with colored crayons, after sketch- 
ing the picture as before directed. Or, paste 
Bristol board or thick drawing paper upon the 
book-board and paint with water-colors. Those 
that understand painting in water-colors, or 
with crayons, will perhaps find this the easiest 
manner of making the sky, and it looks nearly 
as well as when done with oil paints. 
Warer.—The water should be made to look 


as though it reflected what was above it. For 
large rivers, oceans, or lakes, paint with the 
same colors that are used for the sky. Fora 


pond, or stagnant pool of water, the colors 
should be made darker with ivory black, except 
where small patches of sunshine are repre- 
sented, when a little Naples yellow may be 
added. 
shaded 
made of yellow ochre and black. 


Such small bodies of water should be 
around the edges with dark green, 
Ripples and 
waves are made by small streaks of white. 
The under color should be dry before any of 
the shadows are added. 

Nature should be studied in this matter, and 
almost every one has noticed that where water 
is shaded by trees and bushes, it looks almost 
black, and where the shadow is from a building 
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or boat, it partakes in a great measure the 
same color of the object which makes the 
shadow. 

The sky and water are the most difficult 
parts of a moss picture; when these are satis- 
factorily painted, the rest will be easily accom- 
plished. 

Movuntains.—Procure a quantity of fine sand 
Take out all small 
stones, bits of wood, or other impurities; this 


of several different shades. 


can be done by sifting it through a wire-sieve, 
taking care to keep the different colors separate. 
Bluish gray sand is best for the mountains, 
dark reddish brown for rocks, and a lightercolor, 
more of yellow tint, for roads. Take a small 
brush and put a thin coat of glue (Spalding’s 
the 
mountains, roads, rocks, and small places that 


prepared) on surface where you wish 
are intended for the beach of the ocean, etc. 
se careful, in putting on the glue, to keep the 
outlines true. Take the sand and cover thickly 
Be 


careful and select the lightest colored sand for 


the places that are covered with glue. 


the most distant mountains, using darker colors 
on the foreground. Put the picture aside until 
the glue has sufficient time to dry, when the 
loose particles of sand can be shaken off. Moun- 
tains look well with the tops made of a lighter 
colored sand than that used for the base; but 
care must be taken in mixing it, so that there 
shall be no distinct dividing line between the 
light and dark sand. 
prefer to paint the mountains. 


Some would, perhaps, 
If painted, they 
should be a very bright, grayish purple. 

Castes, Erc.—All buildings, such as castles, 
ruins, windmills, bridges, huts, and houses 
should be made of bark. 

To procure the bark, go into the forest and 
find a birch-tree ; one that has been dead a short 
Take a knife and peel off as large 
Birch bark is the best, but 
elm bark will do, if it can be procured of the 
The birch bark should be of 


a rich, dark reddish brown on the inside, After 


time is best. 


pieces as possible. 
right thickness. 


procuring your bark and scraping off all moss, 
rotten wood, and other imperfections, cut it 
with the scissors tothe shape you have planned 
for your castle. Each different or separate part 
of the 
pieces of bark. 


should be formed of separate 


Much taste can be displayed 


castle 


in arranging the different shades of the bark, 
fitting the light and dark together in such a 
manner that a part of the building looks as 
though it stood in the sunshine, while the rest 
lay in the shadow. 

After the bark is cut and prepared, place it 
between two smooth boards, and put weights 
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upon it until perfectly flat and smooth. Then 
put glue upon the outside (light colored side), 
place the different pieces where they belong, 
and put a weight upon them until they are 
dry. After the bark is nicely glued, paint the 
windows and doors with ivory black. 

If a person can use paints well, the castle 
may be shaded with burnt umber and raw 
sienna. These directions are for bridges and 
buildings of all kinds. 

Bopies or TrEEes.—Take a piece of old rope 
(new rope will not do, being too light colored) 
and thoroughly untwist it; saturate it well 
with glue, press out all the superfluous moist- 
ure, and then place it upon the bodies of the 
The strands can be di- 
If the rope is 


trees already marked. 
vided at the top to form limbs. 
carefully untwisted, it will be easy to place it in 
Care should be taken that 
the bodies of trees are not drawn too straight, 
as that gives a stiff, awkward look to the whole 


the right position. 


picture. 

Another method is to procure branches of 
hemlock, strip off the leaves, and glue them on 
for the bodies ; or take elm bark and form the 
body of the tree with the fibres, nicely glued. 
The picture must now remain undisturbed until 
the glue is dry. 
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HOPES. 


BY E. CONWELL SMITH, 
Aut day hath my soul been filling 
With musical echoes of thought; 
I would they had lingered forever, 
Such beautiful fancies they wrought. 
All day, for the shadowy future, 
I've braided bright garlands of hope ; 
All day I've been gathering roses, 
To brighten life’s snow-covered slope, 


I gathered the bright buds that faded 
In sorrow's weird shadows away, 
And woke them to life by the magic 
That breathes from Hope's beautiful ray ; 
I gathered the tears that were trembling 
In Memory's mystical cup, 
And twined them in Hope's blessed sunlight, 
Whose radiance swallowed them up. 


I've woven a mantle of gladness, 
And hidden my heart in its fold, 
Yet still I go mournfully backward 
To patha I have trodden of old. 

I knelt at the shrine of the buried, 
And saw their sweet faces again; 
My burden of sorrow was lightened, 
Hope bore away half of its pain 


Oh, life hath such beantiful treasures, 
Such jewels of light and of love; 

And hearts that have grown faint and weary 
May hope for their resting above. 











ESTHER 


BY MRS. 


Estuer Toorne knew little of the gayety and 
freedom of childhood. She was the only daugh- 
ter of a family of five children, but, instead of 
being on that account more petted than she 
otherwise would have been, it only seemed to 
make her more the slave of her bustling mo- 
ther, and noisy, tyrannical brothers. Had there 
been two girls, their united wills would have 
made a stand to resist the encroachments made 
on their rights by their selfish and unthinking 
relatives; but poor Esther toiled and suffered 
alone. Her father was a stern man, who sel- 
dom noticed his children except to command 
them; and, although Esther loved him tenderly, 
yet her fear of him caused her almost to shrink 
from his Her mother was a busy 
housewife, entirely occupied with providing for 
the temporal wants of her family. This world 
satisfied her, and after she had accomplished 
what she called a good day’s work, she knew 
a mind unfed 


presence. 


no unsatisfied want, such as 
brings to its posséssor. The only talent she 
valued was the talent for labor; andshe mourned 
unceasingly over Esther’s strong taste for read- 
ing, as she was convinced it would only render 


What could 


such a woman know of the quiet yet intellectual 


her worthless if persevered in. 
Esther, whose love for reading seemed ever un- 
satisfied? Mrs. Thorne, although she had great 
pride in her boisterous sons, and a certain ma- 
ternal feeling for Esther, yet never seemed to 
think she needed rest or play, and was con- 
stantly hurrying her from one task to another 
from morning till night. 

With an active, eager, and naturally firm 
mind, forcedintosuch uncongenial ways, serious 
evils followed to Esther’s disposition. So strong 
had been the hand of parental authority over 
her, that her native traits of character had 
never shuwn themselves. She had a will strong 
even to stubbornness; it had never yet been 
roused to activity, but it caused her by degrees 
to neglect her tasks, if not closely watched, and 
steal away to indulge herself in her favorite 
occupation, The chidings of her mother, too, 
at her persistence in what she called Esther’s 
idle ways, came at last to be sullenly taken as 
a matter of course. 

As Esther had few books of her own, she 
borrowed, and read indiscriminately everything 


THORNE. 


DUNLAP. 


that could be found in her circle of acquaintance ; 
and among these there were, unfortunately, 
many romances of the old style, and as Esther 
was too young to see the absurdity of many of 
these tales of devotion, she drank them all in 
as truth. She began by admiring the heroines, 
but ended by making herself one, and by the 
aid of fancy placing herself in their positions. 

lack 


friends of her own age strengthened this ten- 


Her natural reserve and of intimate 
dency so much, that she soon acquired the 
habit of living in a world of her own that she 
created in her own thoughts. In this world no 
one ever chided her, and there was no labor; 
all was made up of just such love and kindness 
as herheart yearned for, Gradually herthoughts 
took one form. She was some day to meet, 
and that in no ordinary manner, the hero of her 
dreams, who was to know her as she fancied 
she knew herself, and who would at once re- 
move her from her uncongenial home to one of 
his own, where, in the sunshine of his affee- 
tions, her chilled heart would expand, and life 
henceforth would be one long day of happiness. 
Then she was to have leisure to cultivate her 
taste for study, and when the temptations to 
wrong-doing were removed, she was to be so 
good ! 

This hero, Esther ever thought of as one far 
exceeding in beauty and excellence any person 
she had ever seen; and she never once thought 
of the improbability of such a person, if he even 
exfsted, fancying such a shy, homely person as 
herself. It made such an agreeable variety in 
her toilsome way of life to build these air- 
castles while doing the daily work she so much 
detested, that Esther never stopped to question 
whether it were a profitable kind of employment 
or not. 

Thus passed year after year of Esther's life 
until she reached the age of fifteen, when a 
change took place in her circumstances. Her 
mother suddenly died, and a sister of Mr. 
Thorne came to preside over his household ; 
who, being a woman of intelligence, at once 
understood enough of Esther’s mind to sympa- 
thize with her, and it was through her influence 
that Mr. Thorne was induced to send her away 
toschool. Here her zeal and perseverance were 
she soon stood among the best pu- 
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such, that 
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pils, and she found herself quite unexpectedly 
the object of both admiration and envy ; and if 
some egotism mingled with the natural pride 
she felt at her progress, what wonder was it? 
But the neglects of her early years, that Es- 
ther had so keenly felt, had left too deep an 
impression on her sensitive nature to be easily 
erased ; and Esther, though very much liked, 
still had no intimate friend, and remained plain 
and unattractive. Knowing herself to be gifted 
in mind, she gradually came to despise the 
little arts of dress that would have rendered 
her plainness less conspicuous. Her lack of 
knowledge of the world also caused her to think 
herself better than those who had fewer gifts of 
Her habit of living in dreamland had 
become fixed. She was satisfied that no com- 
mon husband could make her happy; and as 
years passed on after her return home, and she 
saw one after another of her young acquaint- 
ances marry and seem happy and contented, 
Esther smiled with contempt at their common- 


mind. 


place ideas of life. 

But at last Esther loved, and, as many another 
woman has done before, she invested the object 
of her choice with all the qualities which her 
ideal lover possessed. What she wished to see 
in him, with the self-deception of inexperienced 
love, she saw. To uninterested observers, John 
Fielding was merely a sensible, good man, but 
by no means brilliant, and who despised ro- 
mance or rather sentiment with all his heart. 
He was quite elated at his success in winning 
the fastidious Miss Thorne, and if he differed 
from her frankly expressed thoughts of what 
married life should be, he did not think it 
necessary to tell her so ; and so Esther married, 
firmly believing that she could now rest in the 
love her strong heart desired. 

But, alas for Esther, she had fixed her hopes 
on an unstable foundation. Her complete iso- 
lation in her early years from those of her own 
age had not taught her how nearly alike are 
the feelings of every woman’s heart. She 
thought herself alone in her longing for a more 
perfect union of sentiment than is usually 
found in married life, nor did she know how 
many a woman must see the gilded visions of 
girlhood fade away, and stern reality fill up the 
picture. Her observation of the world, after she 
reached the years of womanhood, had failed to 
correct her falsely conceived ideas of life, and 
consequently, after a few months, when Esther 
began to find that her husband was merely an 
ordinary mortal, and prized her as much for 
her housekeeping qualities as for her gifts 
of mind, that he loved his own will better 
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than he did hers, and did not anticipate what 
would give her pleasure, as he did in the days 
of his wooing, her heart sunk back in dark dis- 
appointment, and she almost forgot the worth 
of his real manly qualities, and ceased to prize, 
as she should, his genuine affection, because 
his actions did not shadow it forth as her ex- 
acting disposition required. When she found 
that she had not known him wholly from the 
first, she charged him with the deception she 
had practised on herself. 

Had Mr. Fielding died after Esther had 
learned to love him, and before her ideas had 
been rudely swept away, she would have 
mourned for him faithfully all her life; but 
she could not see him as he really was, and 
adapt herself to the change. To those who do 
not know how much a woman’s life is of the 
affections this story will have no meaning, for 
outwardly Esther had everything to make her 
happy—a home of comfort and taste, and a 
husband who supplied her wants cheerfully, as 
far as he knew them, but who had not the gift 
to understand a woman as morbidly sensitive 
as Esther. 

If he had known all the circumstances which 
had conspired to form and strengthen her ha- 
bits of thought, he might have reasoned her 
into a healthier tone of mind; but he looked 
at things at an entirely different stand-point 
from Esther’s. His business cares engrossed 
his mind, and, happy himself, he could not see 
why Esther was not so too; he did not trouble 
himself about the matter at all, but went his 
way indifferent to what he called Esther’s fan- 
cies, while she returned to her old habits of 
reserve, thinking herself the most miserable of 
women. 

Although she had now plenty of books and 
leisure to pursue her favorite studies, she was 
too sick at heart to take pleasure in them. If 
Esther’s trouble was fanciful, it was at least 
founded upon the natural feeling of every wo- 
man’s heart to be loved and cherished. 

Thus passed away several years, spent by 
Esther in sullenly struggling with her discon- 
tent, and not even could the children that came 
to her chase away the dark cloud from her 
mind. 

But all truly noble minds have a self-righting 
power which will sooner or later develope ; and 
Esther was too good and true to remain ever a 
prey toevilthoughts. She began to see at last 
that the world was better as it was than it 
would be if every person could live for his or 
her own selfish happiness. She began to havea 
solid respect for her husband, that he could 
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make himself an honorable name among men, 
instead of being satisfied with living on the 
smiles of the woman he loved, as she had once 
wished. She began to feel that she had a work 
to do herself, and, if her early neglect and 
its consequences had unfitted her to fill her 
station properly, that she must now make her- 
self competent for it. By degrees the labor 
required of her in superintending her house- 
hold, which she had from the first performed 
because she despised slackness, assumed a 
dignity in her eyes. 

As Esther felt a new spirit animate her, she 
resolved valiantly to throw off the morbid state 
of mind which had so long possessed her; to 
strangle any heartaches she might feel for lack 
of being appreciated ; and to find in doing her 
duty her highest pleasure. The struggle it 
had cost her to reach this point had been O 
how severe! but when she had reached it she 
felt that she had gained a victory. 

Esther had just begun to find what great aids 
self-knowledge and self-reliance are to tran- 
quillity when another change came, but not to 
her. Her husband, who had always been a 
prosperous business man, met with several 
heavy losses, some of them being particularly 
aggravating, being the result of misplaced con- 
fidence in professed friends. 

No man, however firm he may be, no matter 
how much he may profess to the contrary, is 
above the want of sympathy at times, and how 
natural and manlike it was in Mr. Fielding 
to turn to Esther for comfort in his troubles, 
confident of her being ready to give it, as if he 
had’ not turned a deaf ear to her whenever he 
had chosen ! 

And Esther, true wife that she was, did not 
fail him, but soothed him to the best of her 
ability ; and, as he had the utmost confidence 
in her discretion, it was a great relief to his 
feelings to rehearse to her his sources of irrita- 
tion. But there was one thing about Esther, 
that he now began to perceive for the first time, 
that quite disconcerted him. Although she 
studied his wishes in every respect as usual, 
and sympathized with him whenever he opened 
his heart to her, yet she seemed to take his 
confidence and friendliness as coolly as if it were 
no longer necessary to her enjoyment. Now 
that it was gone, he missed and yearned for 
the old passionate warmth with which she 
used to greet him. The thought of her becom- 
ing indifferent to him he had once deemed 
impossible; but now, as he watched her day 
by day and saw that her calm manner was real, 
not assumed out of resentment, his heart felt 
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many a pang keener than it had ever known 
before. In truth, Esther had lavished her af- 
fection on him with such prodigality that the 
fountain of her heart was dry, and though her 
mind was active as ever, feeling seemed dead. 
If ever it should revive again depended on 
whether her husband should take the right 
means or not. 

Happily for them both, Mr. Fielding was a 
man of warm heart as well as good sense, whose 
knowledge of woman was an undeveloped sense, 
as yet. His misunderstanding of Esther had 
not been so much a wilful disregard of her 
feelings as an ignorance of the workings of a 
sensitive heart. Now that he was tried, he 
found himself as weak as he had once thought 
her. But he did not stop to mourn over what 
he feared to be the loss of her love; earnestly 
yet tenderly he strove to win it back. He no 
longer thought it a stain on his manhood to 
manifest his feelings by little kindly acts, and 
he found to his astonishment that women prize 
these small attentions more than they do im- 
portant benefits. With all his care and tender- 
ness, it took him a long time to win Esther from 
her indifference, but when he did he prized her 
love as his most precious treasure. 

It was a true and generous affection that 
grew out of the wreck of their former selfish 
regard for each other. Gradually they grew to 
be more alike in their tastes ; Mr. Fielding lost 
some of his worldliness, and came to take 
pleasure in Esther’s intellectual pursuits, and 
Esther learned, not only to love more wisely, 
but to set a proper value on the homely virtue 
of industry. 

Now, in the enjoyment of the first substan- 
tial happiness she has ever known, Esther looks 
back on the past with a thoughtful eye, and 
strives so to understand and educate her own 
daughters that they may avoid her mistakes. 
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NOT ALL A WAIF. 

BY W. 8. GAFFNEY. 

Here all life's dreams are only quenched in sadness, 

And hearts so formed for bliss are still unblest. 

Tuk calm, sweet, and beautiful face of a little 
innocent child always seems to us like the vision 
of anangel. Faces wreathed in rosy smiles, eyes 
beaming with the halcyon rays of youth, and 
hearts beating with the buoyancy of juvenes- 
cent expectation are truly a picture to dwell 
upon with emotions of heartfelt felicity. The 
day-god rises in regal splendor, auspicious of 
hope and happiness, and joy and hope buoy 
up the heart of truth and innocence. There is 
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also an Eden brightness in every eye that goes 
to the heart; a sweetness 
Now here and now there, giving warmth as it flies 
From the lips to the cheeks, and the cheeks to the eyes! 
How beautiful is the infant smile of inno- 
cence! How beautiful is the Eden-tinted bud, 
seated upon the knee of her who bore it, and 
who loves it with all the tenderness of a mo- 
How beautiful is the 
How beautiful is the 


ther’s best affection! 
cherub in the cradle! 
guileless sports of innocence, like a lamb in 
the Saviour’s bosom! Beautiful is an infant, 
Beautiful in life; ay, 
Innocence is beauty, and 


any and everywhere. 
beautiful in death ! 
O that the loveliness of Eden-tinted buds might 
never come in contact with the nettles of this 
earth! Othat the unconscious bliss of inno- 
cence might never be roused by the lyre of sin 
and defilement! Sweet is the sleep of inno- 
cence, and O that the windows of the soul 
might never ope to the reality of incarnate 
things, or the heart ever weep for the beauty 
of lost innocence! Alas, then, for the slaughter 
of the innocents ! 

Being apprised of the important charge that 
you have, parents, in the person of your off- 
do you cherish them in accordance with 
Ah, we fear not. 


spring, 
their excelsior worth |! 

Many a sweet lip is kissed as it says ‘' good- 
and many a love tear moistens the mo- 
a heartfelt ‘God 
upon her precious blossom, and 


by,’’ 


ther’s as she bestows 
mm 


bless you! 


eye 
sends it upon its mission to school. But does 
it ever occur to the mother’s mind that she is 
at the same time sending her blossom into the 
poisonous atmosphere of death? O let us not 
thus slaughter the innocents who surround us, 
and for whose welfare parents are irrevocably 
responsible! Let us not prison them too close- 
ly in the school-room, nor, while providing for 
their mental culture, neglect their physical 
wants. Let them breathe the free atmosphere 
of heaven—the pure ether of life—and suffer 
them to romp and skip untrammelled among 
the beauties of nature, those beauties which, 
transient as they are, would seem to be their 
Let us not slaughter 
the innocents in the school-room nor under the 
Death 
will come soon enough—alas! too soon in his 
advent into the bosom of many a happy home. 

I know not of anything more delightful to 
witness than the full and joyous expression of 


existing counterparts. 


roofs of their own youthful homes. 


conscious happiness ; that pure, unclouded ray 
of light which seems to emanate from the soul, 
and which beams glowingly and tenderly in 
faith ; like the rainbow on the cloud, it seems 


| 
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to seal the promise of future happiness. But, 
alas! the ‘‘ garland will fade, and so will the 
smile.’’ 

’Tis well that ‘‘coming events [do not always] 
cast their shadows before ;’’ and ’tis well that 
mankind are not permitted to lift the veil of 
destiny and prognosticate the future—to know 
the day when the flat of death may go forth, 
and the thunderbolts of misfortune fall from the 
hands of the destroying angel upon the fair 
brow of blooming innocence. To part with 
them under any circumstances is full of bitter- 
ness; but ’tis well that an Almighty Father 
has shielded the fate of bereavement from the 
foresight of mortals. When the day of trial 
does come, and the bud of promise is torn from 
the parent stem, meet your fate with a religious 
submission, for know that 

“To bear is to conquer our fate.”’ 

Life is uncertain—death is sure—immortality 
is the reward. Parting must certainly come; 
and will not be less painful in its consummation, 
whether the severing come in the next hour, 
or whether it be delayed until years shall have 
measured out their lengthened existence. True 
is it that 

“Man was made to mourn,”’ 
and women also; and, oh! while we beseech 
you not to slaughter the innocents, do not rebel 
should an All Wise and All-Merciful Father 
summon them into his presence for some good 
Mothers of angels! give not way to 
Love’s bright, fair, most brilliant 


reason. 
despair. 
gems, though veiled from your eyes by the 
‘valley of the shadow of death,’’ are yet safe 
beyond the reach of blight and mildew. They 
are perennial flowers in a garden of everlasting 
innocence. 

Let not the great citadel of the soul be 
shrouded with despondency, but let the spirit 
of Christianity console the dispensation of Pro- 
vidence in all bereavements. 

“Behind the cloud the starlight lurks ; 
Through showers the sunbeams fall ; 
For God, who loveth all His works, 
Has left His hope with all.” 

And while we have the pledges of love—the 
innocent heirs of a felicitous immortality in our 
midst—let us do our duty by them to the best 
of our ability ; and, above all, let us not be- 
come accessory in the “slaughter of the inno- 
cents.’’ 


- +2 eer = 


Norutna is ever well done in a small house- 
hold if the master and mistress are ignorant of 
the mode in which it should be done. 
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Fig. 1.—Christening robe, en tablier (apron 
fashion) ; the front breadth is trimmed across 
with alternate groups of fine tucks, and a 
quilled or fluted cambrie ruffle, with a needle- 
worked scallop. The tunic has a trimming of 
the same, and forms revers each side of the 
waist. Sleeves to correspond. Many prefer 
inserting to alternate with the tucks, as it is 
less trouble in ironing. 

Fig. 2.—Embroidered cambric dress for a 
child approaching short clothes; the sleeves 
are in a puff; the round yoke is covered by an 
einbroidered bertha. 

VOL. Lxu.—22 





Fig. 3.—Dress of Chambray cambric, any 
pretty solid color. 
of plain bands, set on with a colored cord, the 
same color but a darker shade, and these bands 


The skirt has two groups 


have needle-worked scallops of the same. 
Straight waist, in flat plaits. 

Fig. 4.—Poplin dress, with a peasant chemi- 
sette of cambric; the dress trimmed with a 
ribbon ruche. 

Fig. 5.—A very serviceable apron pattern, in 
fine bird’s-eye, with worked cambric ruffles, or 
simple edging. 
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Fig. 5. 
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Fig. 6.—Shirt for Zouave jacket; square trimmed with puffs, with rows of black velvet 


neck, trimmed with fluted ruffle. The bosom between them. The lower part of the bertha 
is formed of plaits and small ruffles fluted, is cut in waves, edged with a worked ruffle, 
Fig. 7.—Bertha made of thin muslin, and and on each wave is a black velvet rosette. 
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Fig. 8. 


Fig. 8.—Gauntlet cuff for top of 
glove; made of black silk, with 
velvet inserted, and braided with 
gold braid. 





Fig. 9. 


Fig. 9.—Neck-tie of green silk; 
the part going under the collar is 
cut to fit the neck; the ends are 
embroidered with gold braid, and 
trimmed with black lace. 


Fig. 10.—Tie of cherry silk, eut 
the same as Fig. 9; ends embroi- 
dered with gold braid, and spotted 
with gold beads. 
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Fig. 11. 





Fig. 11.—Neck-tie of velvet, with embroidered ends. 
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IMPERIAL BASQUINE FOR A LADY. 








Tas garment, for winter, is made of stout 
cloth or velvet ; for summer, thin cloth or silk. 
When made of cloth it has a pretty binding or 
narrow velvet turned over the edge; when 
silk, it is trimmed with guipure and has velvet 
buttons. 

The skirt of the side-piece ef the back laps 
over on the skirt of the back, so as to forma 
plait like that seen in men’s coats. At regulai 
intervals, large buttons like the trimming fasten 
the two skirts together. The sides remain 
open, but require a trimming similar to that of 
the back. 

In front, the skirt laps over on the side-piece 
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and offers the same repetition of trimming as 
the skirt of the back. 

No. 1. Back. Half a yard in length and 
width to be added to the pattern. 

No. 2. Side-piece of back. Add 10 inches in 
length and 12 in breadth. 

No. 3. Front. Add 17 inches in length, 28 
inches in width. It is fastened by large but- 
tons. 

No. 4. Side-piece of front. Add 8 inches in 
length, and 26 inches in width. 

No. 5. Under side of sleeve. 

No. 6. Upper side of sleeve. 
trimmed like the skirt. 


It is to be 
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WHAT-NOT.—BRAIDED IN A NEW STYLE. 


Materials.—A piece of fine green cloth, stamped ac- 


cording to the engraving, for the back and front of the 
What-not; one piece of gold-colored Russia silk braid, 
one piece of crimson purse silk, four yards cord (gold 
and green), and four tassels to match. 


THERE are two novelties in this pretty what- 
not: one is the shape, which is extremely ele- 
gant; the other is the mode of braiding, which 
is done, not by taking the stitches through the 
soutache, but across it at regular distances, 
with silk of a contrasting color. It is thus pos- 
sible to harmonize three colors in the same 
article ; and, indeed, the work quite loses the 
appearances of ordinary braiding. The ends of 
the braid must be drawn through to the wrong 
side of the cloth as usual. 





It is afterwards to be made up, over stout 
card-board, and lined with crimson or gold- 
colored silk. There is a plain piece at each 
end, the back and front being about two inches 
apart. The lining should be set on in plaits 
here and there. The bottom has a layer of 
wadding under the silk, and the edges are fin- 
ished with silk cord. One pair of tassels hang 
from the cord by which it is suspended ; the 
other two are placed at the corners in front. 

The colors selected should be such as will 
suit the room. Brown cloth with gold-colored 
braid will always look well, whether crossed 
with green, crimson, scarlet, or blue. 

This style of braiding may be employed for 
any other purpose with excellent effect. 
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Materials.—Cotton, No. 12; steel mesh, No. 12. | 
and increase every 


Net one 


Beoin with one stitch, 
row till you have forty-six stitches. 
row without any increase, and then reverse it, 
and decrease it by taking two together at the 
end of the row. Before darning the pattern, 
let the square be washed and stiffened. 

For the Border: With a flat mesh the follow- 


ig Size: 
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with a smaller 
round mesh, net two rows all round. They 
should be darned with knitting cotton, No. 20, 
and care taken to fill the holes well in, as they 
wash mach better. 


net three into every one; then, 
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BRIDAL PINCUSHION. 
(See engraving, page 199.) 

Tur materials of which the bridal piucushion 
is formed must be either white satin or white 
watered silk, and two sorts of small beads. 
Commence by cutting a strip of card-board two 
inches wide and fifteen inches long; form this 

and cover it with the satin well 
Then take some of the fine wire 
and some 


into a ring, 
stretched. 

used for making artificial flowers, 
small beads, and thread a sufficient length to 
form a loop or leaf. Fasten this down at its 
stalk end with a few stitches, and thread a 
second loop of the different beads as much 
smaller as will allow of its being placed within 
the first, so as to form a double loop. Continue 
this in the way shown in the engraving, until 
a sufficient length is done for one-quarter of the 
circle, which must have had a mark placed on 














WORK DEPARTMENT. 


each of its quarters before commencing the 
bead-work. Having completed the four di- 
visions of the wreath, make the four flowers, 
and attach them in their respective places. A 
row of larger beads may or may not be carried 
through the centre of this leaf-work, according 
to taste; but if the stitches which fasten down 
the wire should happen to show, it will be an 
advantage to insert them. This being done, a 
round cushion of white calico or linen must be 
made to fit the interior of the circle, and raised 
up in the inside, and a round of card-board 
sewn in for the bottom. All this being done, 
another round of card-board must be taken for 
the stand, sufficiently large for the pincushion 
to be placed in the centre, and leave two inches 
clear, all round, on which a similar row of 
leaves and flowers is to be worked; after which 
it is to be lined and have short loops of beads 
carried all round its edge, as a border, one over- 
wrapping the other. The cushion must then 
be placed in the exact middle of the mat, and 
strongly tied down by means of a mattress- 
needle brought through from underneath, looped 
through a bead-flower previously prepared, re- 
turned down again through the cushion, and 
the two ends finally tied together. The beads 
employed may be white, both opaque and 
transparent, pearl, gold, silver, or steel; and 
with any combination of these a most elegant 
article may be produced, well worthy of its 
name of the ‘‘ Bridal Pincushion.”’ 


——__~.22ee + _-—_ 


BRAIDED SLIPPER. 
(See engraving, page 200.) 

Materials.—Velvet or cloth, with gold, silver, or Rus- 
sia silk braid. 

Tus design, though simple, will be found 
very effective. The slipper may be marked 
either in the French style (the fronts and sides 
separate), or joined at the heel. 

It would be extremely pretty worked in chain- 
stitch, with shaded silk, and with an outline of 
gold thread. 


—— -—~~weoee = - 
SPECTACLE CASE, 


Tuis little article is to be worked on fine silk 
canvas with floss silks in tent-stitch. This will 
prevent the necessity of filling in the ground, 
and it also leaves the design more distinct when 
it is worked, 
the little starin the middle is four white stitches 
with one gray in the centre. Round it there 
are eight stitches in rich dark crimson; the 


The centre cross is in three colors, 
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four straight lines in the middle of the cross 
are in lighter crimson ; round these four lines 
the cross is enlarged by two rows of bright blue 
stitches, in two shades. The six little stars 
around are in two shades of crimson. The re- 
mainder of the scroll pattern round the cross is 
in grays, shaded with black, the lightest parts 
being worked in white. The little pattern 
which is carried round the edge is in alternate 
blue and scarlet, with the rows nearest the edge 
in black. This will be found, when worked, 
a pretty effective arrangement of colors. When 
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the two sides are completed, they 
must be lined with crimson silk, 
aud joined together afterwards. 
The stitches are to be hid with a 
row of small beads, either white, 
steel, or gold. The case is closed 
at the bottom and left open at the 


top. 


LUTE PINCUSHION. 


Tus little article is made in the 
following simple way: Cut two 
pieces of card-board to the shape 
given, cover them with colored 
velvet or satin, lay a small spot 
of black velvet on the one intended 
for the front, and fasten it down 
with a few stitches in silk. Then 
take some fine gold thread, and 
make the long stitches to repre- 
sent the strings of the lute; sew 
the two pieces together, attach a 
bow to the end, stitch a row of 
pins all round, and the little ar- 
ticle will be completed. 





KNITTED ARTIFICIAL FLOW- 
ERS. 


WHITE GARDEN LILY. 


Six petals, six stamens, one 
pistil, are required to form each 
flower; two knitting-needles, No. 
19, and a skein of superfine white 
Shetland wool. 

Cast on four stitches. 

lst row.—Slip one, purl two, 
knit one. 

2d.—Make one, purl one, knit 
two, purl one. 

3d.—Make one, knit one, purl 
two, knit two. 

4th.—Make 
two. 

5th.—Make 
two, purl one. 

6th. —Make knit one, 
two, purl two, knit one. 

7th.—Make oue, purl one, knit two, and purl 
two alternately to the end of the row. 

8th.—Make one, knit two, purl two alternately 
to the end of row. 

9th.—Make one, purl two, knit two to end of 
row ; knit last stitch plain. 


one, purl two, knit two, purl 


one, knit two, purl two, knit 


one, purl two, knit 





LUTE PINCUSHION, 























10th.—Make one, purl two, knit two to end 
of row; purl the last stitch. 

11th.—Make one, knit one, knit and purl two 
alternately to the end of tow. 

You will now have fourteen inches, making 
seven ribs; continue these seven ribs until 
you have knitted a length of three inches from 
the beginning of the work. Break off the wool, 
leaving a bit long enough to thread a rug needle 
with; with this needle take up seven stitches, 
which you must fasten off; then the other 
seven, and fasten in the same way, which com- 
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pletes one petal. Take a piece of fine wire suf- 
ficiently long to leave a small bit at the end for 
a stalk, and sew it neatly round the edge of 
the petal with white wood, which will make it 
in form. 

Pistil.—Cut a length of wire of about eight 
inches, fold a bit of green Berlin wool in six, 
and split in two another bit of the same wool, 
place this lengthwise with the other wool, and 
place the wire across the wool, fold the wire 
down, and twist it as tightly as possible, thus 
inclosing the wool ; turn down the shortest end 
of the split wool, and twist the longest round 
it and the wire, so as to cover them evenly ; 
fasten the wool with a slip-knot at the end of 
the stem. Cut off a part of the green wool at 
the top, so as to leave merely a neat little tuft 
of wool at the end of the wire. 

Stamens are made in the same way as the 
pistil, merely using yellow Berlin wool instead 
of green, and covering the stem with white in- 
stead of green. Place one stamen with every 
petal, twisting the wires of both together. The 
pistil is to be placed in the centre of the flowers 
when made up. Sew the petals together, leav- 
ing them open about an inch at the top, as 
neatly as possible, and draw them close at the 
bottom, twisting the stems together. 

Buds.—Several buds are required ; the large 
ones are of a very pale shade of green, the 
smaller ones of rather deeper color. They look 
best in double knitting, and should be done in 
different sizes from twelve to twenty stitches. 
Knit about an inch of these different widths, 
and open them like a little bag. Take a piece 
of coarse wire, double some common wool about 
the thickness of your finger, put it across the 
wire, which must be folded down and twisted 
very tight; put this wool into the little bag, 
and gather the stitches of the bud at the top, 
eatching the wire with your needle to fasten it. 


This will form the shape of the bud ; fasten the 
stitches also at the bottom, and cover the stem 
with green wool split in two. 
Leaves.—Different shades and sizes are re- 
quired, Begin them all at the top, casting on 
four stitches ; they look best in double knitting, 
the 
needle ; increase one stitch every second or 


without putting the wool twice round 


third row, till you have eight stitches for the 
smallest, and sixteen for the largest size. Con 
tinue to knit without increase, till the leaf is 
the required length. The longest should be 
about a finger length, the smallerin proportion. 
The longest must be placed at the bottom of 
the stem when making up. 

To finish a leaf, pull your needle out, and 
thread a rug needle with the wool, and pass it 
through the stitches so as to form a little bag, 
into which you must insert a bit of double wire : 
catch this at the top or sides to fix it, and it 
will keep the leaf in shape. Draw the wool 
tight on while the stitches are threaded, and 
twist the wool at bottom round the little 
stem. 

The next operation consists in mounting the 
branch. Begin at the top with the smallest 
bud, round the stem of which some green wire 
must be twisted. Fix it at the top of a piece 
of bonnet wire, the length required for the long 
stem; continue to twist the wool round, and 
thus fasten the second bud, and the rest in the 
same way, at very small intervals. The flow- 
ers are fastened in a similar manner, according 
to taste, adding the leaves as needed. 

Six buds, three flowers, and eight or ten 
leaves, form a beautiful branch. 

Although the petals of the lily can be made 
up with the wool as it is, they look much better 
if, after being knitted, they are washed with a 
little blue in the water, and quickly dried, be- 
fore the wire is put round them. 
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PLAIN MORNING SLIP FOR AN INFANT. 
CEILS’ CASTER, TO 5S BASS TO BE MADE OF BRILLIANT. 
OF CLOTH OR VELVET. 








CHILD’S LEGGING FOR CLOTH OR 
VELVET. 





CHILD’S GARIBALDI. 


MADE OF VELVET CLOTH, BOUND AND TRIMMED WITH A BRIGHT 
COLORED SILK. 
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SOUPS. 

A common camp-kettle will be found an excellent 
utensil for making soup, as the lid is heavy, and will 
keep inthe steam. An earthen pipkin or jar, if of a long 
and narrow make, widening a little in the centre, is, 
perhaps, one of the best vessels for soups, and univer- 
sally used by foreign cooks, who insist “‘ that it renders 
the gravy more clear and limpid, and extracts more 
savor from the meat than when made in tin or copper.” 

Wuirs Sovr.—Take a good knuckle of veal or two or 
three short shanks; boil it in four quarts of water about 
four hours, with some whole white pepper, a little mace, 
salt, two onions, and a small piece of lean ham; strain 
it, and when cold take off all the fat and sediment; beat 
up six yolks of eggs, and mix them with a pint of cream ; 
then pour the boiling soup upon it. Boil the cream 
before putting it in the soup 

Vea Sovrp.—Skin four pounds of a knuckle of veal ; 
break it and cut it small; put it into @ stewpan with 
two gallons of water; when it boils skim it, and let it 
simmer till reduced to two quarts; strain and season 
it with white pepper, salt, « little mace, a dessertepoon- 
ful of lemon-juice, and thicken it with a large table- 
#«poonful of flour, kneaded with an ounce of butter 

Curry Sour.—Season two quarts of strong veal broth 
with two onions, a bunch of parsley, salt, and pepper; 
strain it, and have ready a chicken, cut in joints and 
skinned; put it in the broth with a tablespoonful of 
curry powder; boll the chickens till quite tender. A 
little before serving add the juice of a lemon and a tea 
cupful of boiling cream, Serve boiled rice to eat with 
this soup, Always boil cream before putting it in soup 
or gravy 

Haxicor Sovp.—Cut some mutton cutlets from the neck ; 
trim and fry them of a light brown; stew in brown 
gravy soup till tender, Have ready some carrots, tur- 
nips, celery, and onions; fry them in butter for some 
time, and clear the soup from the fat; then add the 
vegetables, color it, and thicken it with butter and flour; 
season, and add to ita little port wine and catsup. If 
the gravy be ready, the soup will require no more time 
to prepare than may be necessary to render the chops 
and vegetables tender, and is an excellent family dish 
If wished to be made more highly davored, put in a 
little curry powder. 

Soup ror AN INVALID.—Cut in small pieces one pound 
of beef or mutton, or part of both, boil it gently in two 
quarts of water ; take off the scum, and when reduced 
to a pint strain it. Season with a little salt, and take a 
teacupful at a time. 

Cuicken Soup.—Cut up a large fowl, and boil it well 
in milk and water, thicken with cream, butter, and flour 
Add vegetables of different kinds cut in small pieces, 
such as potatoes, turnips, the heart of cabbage, one or 
two onions, celery, etc., with thyme, parsley, Cayenne 
er black pepper, and mace. Boil all together, and just 
before you dish it add wine, or a little lemon-juice, and 
salt to your taste. 


Sun or Beer Sovr.—Put on the shin at 7 o'clock in 
the morning to boil, at 9 o’clock add the vegetables; 
take a large, head of cabbage eut fine, twelve carrots cut 
small, five or six turnips, two or three potatoes, two 
enions roasted in hot ashes, and, if tomatoes are in sea- 
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. 
son, add two or three 
pepper, salt, allspice, and a little mace. 

When you serve take out the meat first, and, with a 
skimmer, take from the bottom the thick part of the 
vegetables; mash them to a pulp, and pour on them the 
more liquid part. Serve the meat separately in a dish. 
This soup is excellent the second day, if kept quite 
Some people add mushrooms, parsnips, ete. 


Put in thyme, parsley, black 


sweet. 

Perrer-Pot.—Stew gently in four quarts of water till 
reduced to three, three pounds of beef, half a pound of 
lean ham, a bunch of dried thy me, two onions, two large 
potatoes pared and sliced ; then strain it through a colan- 
der, and add a large fowl, cut into joints and skinned, 
half a pound of pickled pork, sliced, the meat of one 
lobster, minced, and some sina!) suet dumplings the size 
of a walnut. When the fowl is well boiled, add half a 
peck of spinach that has been boiled and rubbed through 
a colander; season with salt and Cayenne. It is very 
good without the lean ham and fow! 

PortaBLe Sovr.—Put on, in four gallons of water, 
ten pounds of a shin of beef, free from fat and skin, six 
break the 
seuson with 


pounds of a knuckle of veal, and two fowls; 
bones, and cut the meat into small pieces ; 
one ounce of whole black pepper, quarter of an ounce of 
Jamaica pepper, and the same of mace; cover the pot 
very closely, and let it simmer for twelve or fourteen 
hours, and then strain it. The following day take off 
the fat, and clear the jelly from any sediment adhering 
to it; boll it gently upon a stove without covering the 
saucepan, and stir it frequently till it thickens to a 
Pour it into broad tin pans, and put it 

When it will take the impression of a 


strong glue 
in a cool oven 
knife, score it in equal squares, and hang it in a south 
window, or near a stove. When dry, break it at the 
scores, Wrap itin paper, and put it closely up in boxes 
There should always be a large supply of this soup, as 
with itand catsup no one will ever be at # loss for dressed 
dishes and soups 

Macanont Soups.—Take a quart of gravy soup, break 
two ounces of Naples macaroni into pieces of little more 
than an inch long, putting them, by degrees, into a 
small portion of the boiling soup, to prevent them from 
sticking together, and let them boil until quite tender, 
but not soft or pulpy; from fifteen to twenty minutes if 
quite fresh, but nearly balf‘an hour if atall stale. Ver 
micelli is used in the same manner. They will improve 
the consistence of the soup if the quantity above stated 
be added ; but it is useless, and does not look well, to 
see, as at some tables, only a few strings of it floating 
in the tureen 

Green Peas Sovp may be made with or without meat 
For the former, boil three pints of peas, with mint, in 
spring water; rub them through a sieve, put to them 
three quarts of brown gravy soup, and boil together ; 
then add about half a pint of whole boiled peas; season, 
and if not green enongh add spinach juice. Or, if the 
gravy be not made, boil with the first peas a ham bone, 
or veal, or beef bones, and trimmings to make the stock 

To make this soup without meat, put the peas, with 
some butter, two onions, seasoning, and a pint of water, 
intoastewpan. Stew till the peas can be passed through 
a sieve, which being done, add to the liquor and pulp 
more ‘water, half a pint of young peas, a few fine let 
tuce-leaves, and some mint, shred finely; stew all toge 
ther till soft. Thicken with butter and flour, if requisite 

In either of the above cases the pea shells, if very 
young, may be boiled and pulped with the first parcel 
of peas 
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MISCELLANEOUS COOKING, 


Bor.ep Lea or LAMB—should look as white as possi- 
ble. Choose a ewe leg, as there is more fat on it; saw 
off the knuckle, trim off the fap and the thick skin on 
the back of it, soak it in warm water for three hours, 
then boil it gently (time according to size); pour a little 
white sauce over it. The loin may be fried in steaks 
and served round, garnished with dried or fried parsley ; 
spinach or sea-kale to be eaten with it. Or it may be 
served with parsley and butter, or with oyster-sauce. 


Quarters or LAMB Roastev. Fore Quarter.—Cut off 
the serag one joint from the shoulder; saw off the chine- 
bone, and also the bone of the breast, and joint it tho- 
roughly ; crack the ribs in the middle; cut off the thick 
skin which covers the lower part of the breast, and 
break the bone of the shoulder to allow of the knuckle 
twisting round, and secure it in its place with a skewer 
from beneath the breast right up the knuckle. Put two 
large skewers at the thinend ; pass the spit between the 
skewers and the ribs through the thick part at the 
shoulder ; paper it, having a double thickness over the 
thin When the quarter is roasted whole, the 
shoulder should be raised either at table or when dished, 


end, 


‘he hind quarter is sometimes roasted, and served 
with mint-sauce. It may also be larded, covered with 
oiled paper, and when more than half done the paper to 
be withdrawn, the meat basted with oil or yolk of egg, 
and slightly covered with crumbs of bread; then put 
closer to the fire to give it a fine brown. When served, 
it is sprinkled with the juice of a lemon. 

The quarter of eight to ten pounds weight will take 
two and a quarter to two and a half hours in dressing, 
as it ought to be always well done. The fore quarter 
will require from three-quarters to one hour less. 


Fin.et oF VEAL Roastep.—Take a leg of veal, cut off 
the knuckle sufficiently above the joint to make a hand: 
some fillet. Take out the bone, fill up the space with 
stuffing, and also put a good layer under the fat. Truss 
it of a good shape by drawing the fat round, and tie it 
up with a tape. Paper it, put it a good distance from 
the fire, as the meat is very solid, and must be so tho- 
roughly done as not to leave the least appearance of red 
serve it with melted butter poured over, and 


Ham or bacon should be served with it, 


gravy ; 
gravy round. 


and fresh cucumbers if in season. 


Fit.et or VEAL Bortep.—Choose a smal! delicate fillet 
for this purpose ; prepare as for roasting, or stuff it with 
an oyster forcement ; after having washed it thoroughly, 
cover it with milk and water in equal quantities, and 
let it boil very gently three and a half or four hours, 
keeping it carefully skimmed. Send it to table with a 
rich white sauce, or, if stuffed with oysters, a tureen of 
oyster-sauce; garnish with stewed celery and slices of 


baeon. A boiled tongue should be served with it. 


SWEETBREADS.—For every mode of dressing, sweet- 
breads should be prepared by blanching, or rather par- 
boiling them, They should be larded aud braised; and, 
being of themselves rather insipid, they will be improved 
by a relishing sauce, and by a large quantity of herbs in 
the braise, Slices of lemon put upon the sweetbreads 
while braising will heighten the flavor and keep them 
white, which is very desirable when sent to table with 
white sauce. Stuffed with oysters, they make a very 


good vol au vent. 


Caves’ Fret Stewep.—When properly cleaned, rub 
the feet over with pepper, a very little salt, and mace; 
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cut them into moderately-sized pieces, and put them into 
a stewpan, with a little shaliot and a beefsteak, also cut 
into pieces. Cover all with cold water, and let them 
simmer together for three hours. When quite tender, 
take them off the fire; strain the gravy through a sieve. 
The next day, when cold, take off all the fat; boil a 
small quantity of saffron in cream, and a little Cayenne 
pepper; mix it with the gravy, and warm the whole 
without boiling ; one foot and one pound of steak will 
make a dish, 

ScaALLops or Cop VeaL.—Mince the meat extremely 
small, and set it over the fire with a scrape of nutmeg, 
a little pepper and salt, and a little cream, for a few 
minutes; then put it into the scallop-shells, and cover 
them with crumbs of bread, over which put some bits 
of butter, and brown them before the fire. 

Either veal or chicken looks and eats well prepared in 
this way, and lightly eovered with crumbs of bread 
fried ; or these may be put on in little heaps. 

SPARERIB OF PorK should be basted with a very little 
butter and a little flour, and then sprinkled with dried 
sage crumbled, Serve apple-sauce in # boat, 


INVALID DIET. 


Ivy cooxana Foon, &c., Fon THE INVALID great art is re- 
quired, because the palate is morbidly acute, or disin- 
clined to strong flavors of any kind. Thus it often hap- 
pens, that seasoning which is relished in a state of 
health is loathed under disease; and the cook who is 
not aware of this fact will be almost sure to displease 
her employers. Hence it is that the nurse who under- 
stands the kind of cookery which is fitted for the sick 
will generally succeed better than the most finished 
cook, because she knows by experience that all rich 
flavors are sure to turn the stomachs of her charge. 
Chicken is for this reason so generally liked by the sick, 
because its flavor is mild, while the dark and high-fla- 
vored meat of game or ducks would be turned out of the 
room as soon as submitted to the nose, without even 
having the honor of a taste. Fat should be most care- 
fully avoided in all animal-broths, such as mutton-broth 
or beef-tea; onions, garlic, and other herbs, except, 
perhaps, parsley, are also objectionable in the sick-room ; 
and even the faintest flavor of the first in bread sauce 
will seldom be tolerated. Pepper may be used to some 
extent when not forbidden, and also-salt, but beyond 
these seasonings it is seldom safe to venture far. Cloves 
and cinnamon, as well as nutmeg, are liked by some 
and disliked by others, as also are the flavors of caraways 
and allspice. Lemon-peel gives a clean flavor, as does 
orange-peol, and may generally be used for the purpose 
of giving a slight taste to sweets, or puddings ; but even 
of these a smaller quantity than nsual will suffice. With 
regard to adding wine in making jellies, it must always 
be ascertained whether it is forbidden, for in many cases 
jelly without wine would be advantageous, while the 
addition would be altogether wrong. The following 
list of receipts comprises those which are peculiarly ap- 
plicable to the invalid ;— 

Brer-Tea.—Take one pound of lean beef, pick all the 
fat off; ent it into small pleces the size of the end of the 
thumb, and score it still further to let out the gravy ; 
put it in an enamelled saucepan with a quart of water, 
two cloves, eight to twelve peppercorn«. and half a tea- 
spoonful of salt. Simmer for three or four hours, and 
skim it ae long as either scum or fat cises, or else it 


curdles. In cases of extreme debility, one pound and a 























RECEIPTS. 





half of beef may be used. Before serving, absorb every 
globule of fat with silver paper, 

Another Mode (very grateful in convalescence, when 
there is no tendency to diarrhea), Put into a preserving 
jar alternate layers of beef, cut into small pieces, and 
sliced turnips ; when the jar is filled, place it in a water- 
bath or slow oven, and let it remain for two or three 
hours; then drain off all the tea, using a little pressure 
to assist the operation, and let it stand till cold, when 
any fat may be taken off, or if wanted directly, it may 
be removed while hot with silver paper. 

Sovp ror INvALIDs.—Take six pounds of shin of beef, 
six pounds of any white meat, seasoned, and an onion, 
if liked; put it in a stone jar, and tie down with blad- 
der; let it boil twelve hours in a large saucepan of 
water, then strain it off. A tea or tablespoonful is 
enough for an invalid, if taken several times during the 
day. (It is well to know, that what remains after the 
soup has been strained makes excellent common stock 
with additional water.) 

Srrone Meat Jeuiy ror Weak Persons.—Take about 
two pounds of lean beef, cut in pieces, with a hock of 
ham about the same weight, and a knuckle of veal of 
eight or ten pounds, a small quantity of salt and mace, 
without any other spice; cover it with water and stew 
seven hours. Strain, and when cold take off the fat; 
clear it with whites of eggs, and pass it through a jelly- 
bag. The produce of jeily from the above proportions 
should be about five quarts; to be taken warm or cold, 
as best suits the patient. 

TEAKETTLE Brota.—Cut some small squares of crumb 
of bread into a broth basin, and some finely-chopped 
parsley, with enough of salt to flavor it; pour over it 
some boiling water, softening the whole with a spoon- 
ful or two of cream or milk. Some invalids like the 
flavor of mint, and peas when in season ; and if this can 
be allowed by the medical man, the water used must 
have a few young peas, or pea-pods, and a leaf of mint 
boiled in it, before pouring it over the bread; without 
this addition, it is often much liked by invalids, as being 
so free from grease, and so clean-tasting. A little clear 
gravy from under the dripping-pan may sometimes be 
added with advantage. Pepper may be used or omitted, 
according to the palate or the nature of the illness. 


GRAVY-BREAD For InvALIps.—Cut deeply into a joint 
of beef, or leg of mutton, while roasting ; fill the opening 
with a thick slice of crumb of bread, and leave it there 
for half an hour, or till completely saturated with the 
gravy ; then sprinkle upon it a little salt, with or with- 
out pepper, as is recommended, and serve hot. 


Toast SANDWICHES FoR INVALIDS.—Toast carefully a 
very thin slice of bread; cut off the ernst; spread two 
slices of thin bread and butter, also cutting away the 
crust, seasoning each with a very little made-mustard 
and a sprinkle of salt ; lay the toast in the middle, sery- 
ing it aga sandwich. 

JELLY OR BLANCMANGE FoR INVALIDS.—Take the bones 
of a knuckle of veal, well scrape all the meat from them, 
and stew them four or five hours in two quarts of water; 
after it is cold, skim it clear from all fat and sediment : 
melt it, and flavor with homemade wine, and a little 
lemon-peel. If for blancmange, the stock must be still 
more reduced, to bear the addition of some milk, flavored 
with laurel leaf and lemon-peel ; the addition of a little 
wine or brandy will, of course, improve it. 

Soornine Nourisnment In Consumprion.—Beat up a 
tablespoonful of oatmeal and a tablespoonful of honey, 
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with the yolk of an egg ; pour upon it a pint of boiling 
water ; then boil all together for a few minutes. 
THE TOILET. 
ARRANGEMENT OF THB MAIR, 


In the arrangement of the hair the greatest regard 
ought to be paid to the style of the features as well as 
to the general appearance of the wearer. It is thus 
only that we can hope to avoid such errors of taste as 
we frequently see committed by those who, regardless 
of the fitness of a particular mode of arrangement, to 
which they may have taken a fancy, to their own style 
of countenance, adopt it at once without due considera- 
tioa. The mode which they admire may perhaps have 
been adapted by the dictates of the nicest taste to the 
features of the wearer, while to their own it is com- 
pletely unsuited ; but, pleased with its effect in those in 
whom they admire it, and yet ignorant of the source of 
the charm, they blindly adopt it, and, instead of of ren- 
dering themselves more attractive, they become merely 
ridiculous. 

When the features are large, or strongly marked, the 
hair should be arranged in masses, in large curls, or 
well-defined bows, so as to harmonize with the general 
cast of the countenance. If, on the contrary, the features 
are small and delicate, the greatest care should be taken 
not to render too striking the contrast between them and 
the magnitude of the headdress, Small and delicately 
formed curls or ringlets, braids, or light and airy bows 
are the most pleasing varieties for this style. 

The features of the greater number ofoung ladies, 
however, cannot be classed under either of these ex- 
tremes. When such is the case, the fancy of the indi- 
vidual is, of course, allowed greater latitude, but ought 
to be no less subject to the dictates of taste. 

There are what may be calied four distinct styles of 
arrangement, under one or other of which the various 
modes of dressing the hair may be classed: in bows, in 
braids, in twists, or in curls, To the latter class may be 
also referred ringlets, since they are only a modification 
to suit the features of particular individuals. 

Bows will be found particularly suitable where the 
face is round, as they tend to lengthen the countenance, 
and make its peculiarities less apparent. The longer 
they can be made without extravagance, the more 
pleasing will be the effect. If, on the contrary, the 
countenance is narrow and lengthened, low, swelling 
bows should be adopted. 

In arranging bows care should be taken to avoid an 
exact uniformity on each side. Such an arrangement 
gives an air of stiffness, from which it is at all times 
well to be free. 

To braids the above observations are, in general, 
equally applicable. 

Curls, no less than bows, require to be carefully 
adapted in size to the features, If the face is long and 
deficient in breadth, the great mass should be made to 
cluster near the temples, and fall gracefully over the 
cheek, taking care, however, not to conceal the latter 
and thus render the length still more apparent. From 
the ease with which curls are adapted to every style of 
feature—and there are few indeed to which they are not 
becoming and from the facility which they afford to 
display a beauty or conceal a defect, this has always 
been a favorite style of arrangement. 

Ringlets, as has already been remarked, are merely a 
They require, however, to be more 


modification of curls 
cautiously adopted, as, though extremely fascinating 








when suited to the style of the wearer, they give an air 
of ridicule to one to which they are unsuited 
MISCELLANEOUS. 

Paste ror Suagrexino Razons.—Oxide of tin levi- 
gated, vulgarly termed prepared putty, one ounce, satu- 
rated solution of oxalic acid, a sufficient quantity to form 
a paste. This composition is to be rubbed over the top 
of the strap, and, when dry, a little water may be added 
The oxalic acid having a great attachment for iron, a 
little friction with this powder gives a fine edge to the 
razor. 

Mopran Ertquerre requires that a guest should always 
pay the first compliments to the lady of the house. For- 
morly it was the custom for the mistress of the mansion 
to oceupy some place at the furthest point from the en- 
trance of the apartment, and this obliged the visitor 
either to violate the law of politeness by speaking to 
many mutual friends on the way towards her, or else to 
pass them with apparent coldness; and to resoncile 
these differences it is now the fashion for the lady to oe- 
eupy some place near the door, when the visitor may be 
at once received, and relieved from the difleulty which 
has given rise to the arrangement 

How to Keer Tuem.—A fow days more, and furs will 
be superfluous, Then cones the process of so puttiny 
them away that moths shall The 
wame thing ia necessary to protect woollens, the moth 
The best 
way to insure immunity from destruction is to pack all 
in a trunk @r box lined with brown Holland, first 
«prinkling them liberally with black pepper. This ia 
better even than camphor, for dealers in furs are often 


not Invade them 


being no reapecter of anything in the line 


vietimized by entomological pests, though their goods 
be saturated by this powerful odor 
away furs they should be well beaten, to dislodge any 


Before packing 


larva@ that, despite the most scrupulous care, may be 
depositedinthem. The superiority of pepper tocamphor 
as @ preservative to furs consists in the fact that, while 
larv@ will incubate among camphor, there is something 


in the aroma of pepper which destroys them in embryo 


To Ciean Warrewasn Bavsnes.—Wash off, with cold 
water, the lime from the bristles of the brush, and sernb 
well with a hard serubbing-brush the part where the 
bristles are fixed into the wood 
at once, a# soon as the whitewashing for that day is fin- 
It is far better than to let them soak all night. 


This should be done 


ished, 


Paste ror CLeantnea Kyives.—Make a mixture, one 
part emery, and three parts crocus martia, in very fine 
powder. Mix them to a thick paste, with a little lard 
or sweet oll, Have your knife-board covered with a 
Spfead this paste on your leather to 
about the thickness of a quarter-dollar. Rub your 
knives in it, and it will make them much sharper and 
brighter, and will wear them out less than the common 
method of cleaning with brickdust on a bare board. 


thiek buff-leather 


To Extkact Om, rrom tue Froon on Hranta.—Mix 
together two heaped tablespoonfuls of powdered fullers’ 
earth, one large tablespoonful of potash or pearlash, and 
ene large tablespoonfal of soft soap. Add sufficient 
boiling water to make it intoa thick paste, Spread it 
hot on the oll spot with a broad flat stick ; let it remain 
an hour or two. Then brush it off, and renew the ap- 
plication. When the grease has disappeared, serub the 
place with soap and water 

This mixture is equally good for boards, stone, or 
marble 
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To Coton Atum Crrstats.—In making these crystals, 
the coloring should be added to the solution of alum in 
proportion to the shade which it is desired to produce. 
Coke, with a piece of lead attached to it, in order to 
make it sink in the solution, is the best substance for a 
nucleus; or, if a smooth surface be used, it will be ne- 
cessary to wind it round with cotton or worsted, other- 
wise no crystals will adhere to it. Yellow, muriate of 
iron; blue, solution of indigo in sulphuric acid; pale 
blue, equal parts of alum and blue vitriol ; crimson, in- 
fusion of madder and cochineal; black, japan ink thick- 
ened with gum; green, equal parts of alum and blue 
vitriol, with a few drops of muriate of iron ; milk-while, 
acrystal of alum held over a glass containing ammonia, 
the vapor of which precipitates the alumina on the sur- 
face, 

To Pressnve Faorre on Frowens tae whore Year 
Witnout Sroi.ixa,—Mix 1 lb, of nitre with 2 lbs. of bole 
ammoniac and 3 lbs. of clean common sand ; then, indry 
weather, take fruit of any sorte which |s not fully ripe, 
allowing the stalks to remain, and put them one by one 
into an open glass antil it is quite full; cover the glass 
with olled cloth closely tied down. Put the glass three 
or four inches down in the earth, in adry cellar, and 
surround it on all sides to the depth of three or four 
inches with the above mixture, The fruit will thus be 
preserved quite fresh all the year round, 

CONTRIBUTED RECEIPTS, 

I HAV® seen & great many valuable receipts in your 
Book, and thinking you would not object to eating a 
nice Dovonnut, send the following receipt, which is 
considered very good :— 

Two cups of sugar, three eggs, one cup of sweet cream, 
two teaspoonfuls cream of tartar, one of soda, one of aalt, 
Mix the sugar with the flour, and the 
Roll out hard and fy 


one nutmeg 
cream with the egy. ‘ 

Rick Mexinque.—Boil balf a cup of rice in a quart of 
milk for three hours, that it may be quite thick ; sweefen 
to your taste, and let it cool; separate the whites and 
yolks of four eggs; beat the yolks with the rice and 
milk, and put them into a pudding dish; then beat the 
whites very lightly and add fine sugar to thicken like 
icing, and pour over the other, Let it bake a light 
brown. To be eaten with cream. 

Meainqur Puppine.—One pint of stale bread crumba, 
one quart of milk, the yolks of four eggs beaten lightly, 
a small cup of white sugar, the grated rind of a small 
lemon, and a plece of butter the size of an egg. Mix all 
well together and bake it. When cool, spread it well 
with acid preserves or jelly. Beat the whites of the 
eves stiff with five tablespoonfuls of sifted sugar, and 
the juice ofa lemon. Spread it over the top, and put it 
into the oven to brown quickly. To be eaten with cream, 

Ricn SweeTmeat Ginoensread Nvuts,—Put a pound 
of good treacle into a basin, and pour over it a quarter 
of @ pound of clarified butter, or fresh butter melted so 
as not to oll, and one pound of coarse brown sugar, Stir 
the whole well. While mixing, add an ounce each of 
candied orange-peel and candied angelica, and a quaiter 
of an ounce of candied lemon-peel, cut into very minute 
pleces, but not bruised or pounded, with half an ounce 
of pounded coriander seeds, and half an ounce of caraway 
sceds, Having mixed them thoroughly together, break 
in an ogg, and work the whole up with as much flour as 
may be necessary to form a fine paste, which is to be 
made into nuts of any size. Put on the bare tin plate 
and set in a rather brisk oven 
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ART IN AMERICA 


Te fine arts are to a nation what blossoms are toa 
tree—at once an ornament and a promise, The fruit 
which follows them is to be looked for in great thoughts 
and noble deeds, such as have made the republics of 
Greece, Italy, and Batavia illustrious. There are few 
more cheering signs of the progress of our people than 
the rapid growth and diffusion of the love of art among 
them, The tendency of art is to refine and ennoble; to 
lift the mind above the materialism of common work- 
day life, and to urge it to higher aime than those which 
the mere love of wealth or of ease could inspire. If the 
love of art is not in itself to be ranked with the very 
highest of motives, it is at least among the most hopeful 
Foreigners are apt to call us a mere 
but we fancy 


signe of character, 
money-loving and money-making people ; 
that the most prejudiced critic among them would be 
somewhat staggered in his opinion on learning that an 
inatitation like the Cosmopolitan Art Association had, 
in the first six years of its existence (as we gather from 
the last 
an aggregate of more than one hundred and fifly thou- 
sand gubacribera, Were are half a million of dollars 
from this single source devoted wholly to the fine arts, 
and to literature as subsidiary to them, Add to this 
the vast amount expended every year by private pur- 
incredible sums which are 


number of its valuable Art Journal), obtained 


chasers, and the almost 
collected by exhibitions of single works or of art collec- 
tions in all our prigeipal cities and towns, and we shall 
begin to see that the taste for art in America is becoming 
a national trait, which those who speculate on the future 
of our country must take into account. 

Among the most recent evidences of this taste we may 
mention the fine building which has lately been erected 
in New York, known as the “Institute of Fine Arts," 
with the collections which it contains, If we are not 
greatly mistaken, we may discern in these the germ of 
a future American National Gallery of Art, destined, in 
time, to rival the most celebrated collections of Europe. 
The edifice itself, an elegant structure of white marble, 
towering above the other buildings on Broadway, at- 
tracts the eye by itsarchitectural beauty, which renders 
it astriking ornament of that busy, commercial thorough- 
fare. It symbolizes, perhaps well enough, the position 
which art itself holds in this country—just conspicuous 
and important enough to attract notice, and to begin to 
occupy some of the ground which has heretofore been 
devoted entirely to the claims of hard money-making 
business. What is especially noteworthy is that this 
costly and substantial structure is not the work of a 
numerous or wealthy association, but is due entirely to 
the enlightened liberality and taste of a single patron of 
art, H. W. Derby, Esq, the sole proprietor as well of 
the bailding as of one of the collections which it holds— 
the well-known Dusseldorf Gallery 

Entering the building and ascending the spacious 
stairway, we find ourselves in presence of this fine 
collection, occupying a long and spacious hall, Nghted 
from above, and kept constantly at an equable and 
pleasant large 
quite a throng—of well-dressed people will usually be 
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temperature A number — sometimes 


there, promenading slowly or lonnging at ease on the 
seats, and conversing in hushed tones while they ex- 
amine the treasures of art on the walla before them. 
Such collections, of course, attract only the more refined 
of the sight-seeing class, and the influence of the place 
is at once visible in the quiet and well-bred demeanor of 
the visitors, It is satisfactory to know that their num- 
ber is quite sufficient to afford an adequate return forthe 
large amount invested in the building and its contents. 

About the Dusseldorf Gallery we noed only say that 
the remarkable school of painters who, during the pre- 
sent century, have promised to make Dusseldorf and 
Munich the rivals of Florence and Venice in the roll of 
art glories are represented here by some of their most 
characteristic and attractive works, That these paint- 
ors are, as & achool, at the head of modern art, however 
high single names in France, England, and America may 
be allowed to stand, will not be doubted by any one 
who has visited the collection, It comprises pletures of 
every class and tone, the devotional, the historical, the 
domestic, the humorous—landscape, portraiture, still 
life, allegory ; and all in the best style of the several 
artists, The first sight of this splendid gallery is an 
era in the life of every lover of painting 

Two other galleries, adjoining this, are oceupled by 
a no less striking and remarkable collection of a different 
class—the of Old Mr. 
Jarves, a gentleman of Boston, whose namo will be 


“Jarves Collection" Mastors 
familiar to our readers as that of the author of several 
esteemed works of travel and on art, has been fortunate 
enough, during a residence of eight years in Florence, 
to bring together a collection which, in its peculiar 
character as illustrating the rise and progress of Italian 
art, is believed to be unique. Certainly nothing ap- 
proaching to itin value has ever before been seen on 
this side of the Atlantic 
we may Judge from the fact that a correspondent writing 


Of its claims on our admiration 


from Florence concerning it, two years ago, remarked 
that even in that city, the principal treasury of art, 
there were only three great public galleries superior in 
interest to that of Mr 
trace the whole progress of Italian painting, from its 


Jarves, The student may here 
first germs in the childish simplicity and rudeness of 
Latin and Byzantine art in the twelfth century, down to 
the transcendent glories of the world-renowned masters, 
Raphael, Michael Angelo, and even Leonardo da Vinel 
himself, of whose wonderful genius Mr, Jarves has been 
fortunate enough to secure a specimen which would 
alone suffice to make his collection famous, 

Asa guide to the art student, and asa further evidence 
of the increasing taste for art in our country, we would 
rofer to Mr. Jarves's lately published work, to which he 
has given the modest title of ‘ Art Studies.'"* Mr, Jar- 
ves's former publication, “ Art Hinta,"’ a philosophical 
and suggestive werk, was noticed some years ago in our 
pages, In his new volume he has given the fruit of his 
matured study and experience in a most agreeable and 


” 


* “Art Studies: The Old Masters of Italy: Painting 
By James Jackson Jarves, author of ‘Art Hints,"”’ “ Pa- 


risian Sivhts,"’ ete, ete, Copperplate illustrations, Now 
York; Derby & Jackson, 405 Broadway, 1861, Pp, 604 
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instructive form, combining a history of Italian painting 
from the earliest times, with biographies of the principal 
artists, description of their works, and careful analysis 
of their respective styles. The whole work is imbued 
with deep feeling, and informed with the result of pro- 
found and conscientious thought. A more interes.ing or 
useful book could not be put into the hands of a student 
of art. With its aid, combined with a study of the 
paintings in Mr. Jarves's collection at the Institute, any 
one may qualify himself to appreciate and enjoy the 
treasures of art contained in the galleries and public 
edifices of Italy, which, without such assistance and 
preparation, will be to the traveller little better than a 
book in a foreign tongue. To many readers this work 
of Mr. Jarves will be like a revelation of a new world 
of intellectual and imaginative beauty 

It is only just to the publishers to say that the ex- 
ternal appearance of the book is as attractive as its con- 
tents. It is a superb volume, elegantly printed and 
bound, and illustrated with fifteen copper-plate engrav- 
ings, comprising representations of forty-three distinct 
pictures or portions of pictures by old masters, all taken 
from the original paintings in Mr. Jarves’s collection, 
and drawn and engraved expressly for this work by 
It is 
no pains have been spared either by the 


Vincenzo Stanghi, a pupil of Raphael Morghen. 
evident that 
author or the publishers to make the work valuable and 
complete, and we may venture to predict that it will be 
hereafter the standard authority on the subject of Italian 
art. 

of Mr. Jarves and his Col- 
lection, we are led to inquire what is to be the future of 
The difference be- 
tween medieval and modern art is great and striking 
few ex- 


In reviewing this book 


art, especially in our own country 


The pictures of the old with 


masters were, 
gious character. The painter regarded 


His w intended 


ceptions, ofa reli 
himself as a preacher to the eye. rks, 
mostly for religious edifices, were almost all of a purely 
devotional type, and were restricted within a narrow 
range of mystical or “ pietistic’’ subjects. The Saviour, 
the Virgin, the apostles and martyrs, and the hierarchy 
of ange!s, reappear in almost every painting of the Mid- 
dle Aces 


figures, differing only in details and in the peculiarities 


The same incidents, the same conventional 


impressed upon them by the artist's genius, everywhere 
A solemn, devout spirit—the spirit of simple 
faith and adoration—pervades them all 


recur 


Such a phase of art was needed to lift the minds of the 
people, in that unlearned age, out of the slough of mate- 
rial debasement in which paganism had left them. In 
our day the necessity has passed away, and this type of 
art has disappeared almost entirely. A few imitators 
have sought to revive it, and successfully enough, as 
far as mere artistic talent can go, but the inspiring spirit 
is felt to be wanting in their works. Modern art has 
taken almost exclusively what is called a naturalistic 
direction. The study and reproduction of nature is its 
especial characteristic, It delights in landscape, in sea 
pictures, in still life, in domestic scenes, and reaches its 
highest pitch in great battle-pieces or historic paintings 
It is multifarious in its objects, overflowing with artistic 
power, but in everything merely material. The spiritual 
element seems almost to have died out’of art. 

Is this to be the end? We cannot think it. We re- 
mark that republics in former ages have been essentially 


and peculiarly religious communities, and we believe 


ourown country is not to be an exception in this re- 
spect 
well in Catholic as in Protestaat countries—a new form, 


Bat the religion of our day has assumed—as 
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The period of 
Religion 
It searches 


or rather a new mode of manifestation. 
contemplative, passive, adoring faith is past. 
now manifests itself in its practical form. 
out and relieves the poor, clothes the naked, feeds the 
hungry, visits the widow aud fatherless in affliction, 
brings cheer to the convict in his cell, nurses the pest- 
stricken patient in the hospital and the wounded soldier 
on his pallet, redeems the outcast, carries the gospel to 
the heathen, and braves every form of suffering and 
danger while obeying in active, practical effort the great 
commandment to “ love one another.” 

Who does not see that to the artists who shall sym- 
pathize with this phase of Christian life a vast field of 
religious art will be opened? An inexhaustible store of 
subjects of every variety, sweet, touching, sublime, or 
awful, will offer themselves, and at the same time will 
not forbid, but will rather invite, the use of all the re- 
sources which modern art has gained by its careful 
study of nature. 

In this new form of Christian art, we may add, woman 
will take a new place, different from that which she has 
held in the art of bygone times. The sensual painters 
of Greece made her the plaything of man’s fancy ; the 
ascetic painters of Italy made her a divinity. Hereafter, 
we believe, she will appear as the central and attractive 
figure in those great paintings in which the future Mas- 
ters will delineate the deeds of charity, of pious heroism, 
and patient self-sacrifice in which Woman has ever found 
her highest mission, and in which art is hereafter to 
find its noblest development. 


MISSIONARY (OR MINISTERING) WOMEN OF 
ENGLAND AND AMERICA. 

“Tne woman is appointed for the physical civilization 
of communities. She is to guide the house, whether 
small or great.”’ So says a popular writer who has had 
much experience in the great work of charity, which is 
now advancing to promote the true civilization of doing 
good to all and injury to none. 

The women of England are before us in the field, for 
the reasun that this ministry of good works is there 
most needed. Where one-fifth of all who die—as now in 
London—die tn the prisons, poorhouses, or hospitale, 
we know that there ignorance, vice, and poverty must 
be the lot of hundreds of thousands.* But the charitable 
work of home has not hindered these benevolent ladies 
from helping the miserable heathen women of India. 
We have before us the report of the “Society for Pro- 
moting Female Education in the East,’’ of which society 
the Marchioness of Cholmondeley is president, and find 
it has been in operation since 1834, and that in the first 
twenty-three years it raised $231,295 in eash, and sent 
abroad work for sale to the amount of $102,555, making 
a total of $334,480 contributed for teaching and helping 
heathen women. This society has bestowed help on 
schools belonging to all the great Protestant missfons in 
India, and has sent forth ninety-one European teachers. 

“The Society's female teachers, European and native, 
are engaged in conducting or assisting in boarding and 
vernacular day schools, and Bible and sewing classes 
for native women, whom they also visit in their own 
dwellings as access may be obtained. In addition to 
these, upwards of one hundred and forty girls’ schools 
in various parts of the East are in connection with the 
society, and receive such aid from time to time as can 


” 


be afforded them 


* Read the “ Missing Link,” and learn what degrada- 
tion and woe women suffer in London. 
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Mre. Ellen B. Mason, who has already established a 
most successful American Mission School for the Karen 
girls, as we have shown in our last two numbers, is now 
nearly ready to leave our land on her return voyage to her 
home in Burmah, where she hopes soon to open another 
schoo! which will be an honor to the Christian women 
of America, and a blessing, an inestimable blessing to 
the heathen women of that dark land. Is not this the 
true work of woman, this teaching, helping, civilizing 
her own sex? It isa work that men cannot do, if they 
would ; it mast be done or the world will never be made 
the abode of peace and joy, of righteousness and love. 

In testimony of the benefits which the English Ladies’ 
Society has conferred on India, an eminent British re- 
sident in the East, a member of the Church Missionary 
Committee, writes: ‘ Every year's experience strengthens 
my conviction of the importance of female education in 
this land, 80 LONG A3 MOTHERS AND SISTERS ARE LEFT IN 
THEIR WRETCHED IGNORANCE, OUR MISSION WORK IS, COM 
PARATIVELY SPEAKING, LIKE WRITING IN THE SAND.”’ 

WOMEN'S UNION SOCIETY OF AMERICA FOR 

HEATHEN WOMEN. 

Ix our last number we appealed to our friends of the 
Lady's Book to help Mrs. Mason in her Bible mission to 
the women of Tounghoo. The following 
donations are the beginning ; next month we hope a 


names and 


large list will be sent us:— 


Mrs. L. A. Godey, Philadelphia, $5. 
* Sarah J. Hale, “ 3. 
“ —— Rathbun, a 1 
“ Wm. M. Muzzey os 3. 
“ J. E. P. Stevens, “ 10. 
Miss 8. C, Kingsley, “ 1. 
“ 8. J. Hale, “ 1 
“ Emily Muzzey, Keene, N. H., 1. 
“* Lawson, l 
“Mary L. Lawson, l. 
‘* Julia Holmes, Brooklyn, N. Y., 1. 


BOOKS FOR FAMILY READING. CUEAP LITERA- 
TURE. 

Goop literature instructs the young, embellishes the 
mature mind, and is a great solace and resource for the 
invalid and the aged. Even the most busy among our 
active population, pressed by the cares of daily life, and 
conscientiously devoted to securing the comforts of the 
household, as good people should do, may yet find brief 
moments in their hurried day for the pleasure and im- 
provement to be gained from books. 

How important that these books should be of the kind 
that elevate thought, strengthen honest purpose, give 
nourishment to the mind, and leave on the heart the 
impression that truth, integrity, and honor are essential 
tw happiness! If this can be done, then would not the 
privilege of cheap literature, which is in our country so 
abundant, prove an invaluable blessing? 

Tae Waver.tey Nove.s are among the few works of 
Sir Walter 


They 


fiction which best fulfil all these conditions. 
Scott’s works have now stood the test of time. 
have lost none of their interest forthe secoud generation 
of readers. The humor, pathos, close observance of hu- 
man nature, and fine picturesque fancy of the author 
are unsurpassed, and make these novels always new 
and charming. Then the historical characters are a 
mine of information for the student of history. In the 
delineation of Elizabeth, James I., and Louis XI., Sir 
Walter Scott has stamped these sovereigns, like Da- 


TABLE, 


guerreotypes, so to speax, on the pages of his works, till 
they stand out in actual life as no historian has made 
them appear. The novelist, by grasping the sketches 
of many authentic compilers, and animating the whole 
by the light of his own wonderful genius, has, appa- 
rently, made these and other historical personages live 
and move before the reader, Then the purity of thought, 
the high tone of patriotism, the excellent style, where 
bombast and slang (those pests of the sensation school 
of novel writers) are never found, make these works of 
fiction fitted for the family reading where books should 
be a help in educating the young as well as cheerful 
friends and wise guides for older readers We are, 
therefore, very glad to inform our friends, who wish to 
buy books worth keeping as well as reading, and add 
the best werks of imayination to their libraries, thata 
complete set of *‘ The Waverley Novels’’* are now to be 
obtained as cheap literature: all the novels of Sevtt, in 
five large octavo volumes, with a portrait and engraved 
title-page for each volume, neatly bound, may be pur- 
chased for the very low price of Five DoLLARs 

Lire in THR OLD Wor.Lp; or, Two Yrars in Switzer- 
LAND AND IraLy. By Frederika Bremer. Translated by 
Mary Howitt—is another work, new and very interesting, 
that we commend for home reading. The sketch of the 
Waldenses is a marvellous tale (see Vol. I., page 405 to 
448), so well told that we feel the truth of Christian he- 
roism to be not only “‘ stranger than fiction,’’ but as far 
above the heroic of worldly ambition as heaven 1s above 
This work is in two large duodecimo volumes 
Price $2 50. Published 
Philadelphia. 


earth. 
(good print) of near 1000 pages 
by T. B. Peterson & Co., 


PLACES OF EDUCATION FOR YOUNG LADIES 


Ontario Female Seminary, Canandaigua, N. Y. We 
have the Thirty-fifth Annual Report (1860) before us 
This institution differs in some respects from the usual 
arrangements. Thereare three principals (or associated 
instructors), and an assistant principal; also four pro- 
fessors, gentlemen, and six teachers, ladies. The pupils 
numbered last year about 170. The Trustees say of this 
echool :— 

“Its history, from the beginning to the present hour, 
gives ita prominent place among the female seminaries 
of our land, especially for domestic and religious influ- 
ences, Which are imperatively demanded in the educa- 
tion of woman. It is understood that some 300 pupils 
have graduated here, and more than 3000 have been in- 


structed in the higher English and classical studies 

Brownsville College for Young Ladies, Brownsville, 
Mississippi. This institution founded year: 
Rev. B. H. Capers, D. D., President and 
Languages and Belles Lettres 


was last 
Professor of 
The Faculty comprises 
four gentlemen and one lady. 

Dr. Capers has had much experience in teaching, and 
this, as we judge from his excellent inaugural address, 
has made him wise to discern the right way. He says: 

‘The secret of scholastic training for the sex does not 
consist in a variety of superficial pursuits, and the mul 
tiplication of text-books, but ina careful and persevering 
attention to the most important accomplishments and 
studies calculated to improve the manners, enlarge the 


faculties, and purify the affections. There should not be 


* T. B. Peterson & Brothers, 306 Chestnut Street, Phi- 
ladelphia. Messrs. Peterson have published forty-four 
different editions of Walter Scott's works, and have seta 
bound in twenty-two styles: therefore purchasers may 
suit themselves, however means or tastes may differ. 
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less study imposed upon pupils, but fewer booka, and a 
more intimate acquaintance with their contents.” 


High Point Female School, Uigh Point, North Caro- 
lina. 8, Lander, A. M., Principal, assisted by three la- 
dies. The prominent arrangement in this institution is 
that of Loan Pupils. 

“A limited number of worthy poor young ladies will 
They pay 
all their expenses but Tuition, every season in advance ; 


be admitted as pupils on the following terms 


and at the end of the session givetheir individual notes, 
without security, for their tuition in whatever branches 
they may have pursued," 

Norristown, Penna, Prin- 
Vie pal, Mra, Mary 
A. Ralston, asalated by eight ladies and four gentlemen 


There \a 


Oakland Female Inatitute, 


cipal, Rev. J. Grier Ralston rine 


in the various departmenta also a ‘* General 
Ralston, Eeq., whieh 
Num 


The examining committee 


Husiness Superintendent,"’ John K 
should prove beneficial to such establishments 
ber of scholars for 1800, 122 
give an excellent report of this school 


Female Collegiate Inatitule af the Untoeratiy af the Pa 


office, Ranta Clara, California, The Doard of lostruetion 
consiate of Rev. George & Phil pa, A M I’rinet pal 
Professor of Mental aud Moral Philosophy, Mra, Elisa 


beth Philips, Governess and Teacher of Botany and Do 
Keonomy, with four ladies and five gentiomen 
Th 
irranuged for 
ld that ‘the 


mestie 


(two of whom are clergymen) assistants pupils for 


lado od The course of study 


umbered 
this we jnatitution be liberal, and we are t 


one Rue of the Inatitute will be the Rule o/ Right 


Mina 8. J. Hates Boanpiva ann Day Senoon, ror 
Youna Laprina, 1826 Rittenhouse Square, Philadelphia 

This achool ia designed to give a thorough and Iberal 
English education, to furni«h tho beat faellities for ae 


Inatruction 
An ace 


plished French teacher resides in the family, and also 


quirtng the French language, and the best 


in music and the other accomplishments m 
an excellent teacher of music, who wives her personal 
attention to pupila while practising, The moral train- 
ing and the health and physical development of the 


acholars are carefully attended to 


References: Mra. Kinma Willard, Troy, N.Y, ; Henry 
Vethake, LL.D., Wm, BB. Stevens, DD, Wm. TL, Ant 
hurst, Req., Louls A, Godey, Eaq., Philadelphia; Charles 


Hodge, D. D., Princeton, N. J.; and others 


To Ovn Connmaponpents,—The followlny articles are 


accepted “The Pieture on the Wall “Winter. 
‘Lament’ Perseverance” “Come not again’ — 
“Time ‘Nellie’'s Grave''—'' The Village Mell ‘All 
the way apart’ —"Hura"—" Why don't he come'— 
“Seenes from the Kaleidoscope of Lif Poaee, be 
etill’'—" Impromptu’ A Leaf from my Friend's Di- 
ary'’—'' What am I then?" (the other contribution not 
wanted)—" Reveries of a Maiden''—and ‘The Voice of 


the Sea!" 
The following articles are not needed at present 
Mal 


much interest, and Is worth publishing, if we had room) 


“To 


my Love''—‘' Song''—"' Mary ne"’ (this story haa 


—'* Love" (some fine thoughts, but the poem is not per- 
feetly finished)—**‘ Air’’ -'* Spring and Summer,’ alsoa 
prose article from the same author—* Lost’'—" Ilme- 


garde” (well written; the writer may have it returned 
by sending stamps, as wo might keep it years without 
Muskitos''—*'* Honor’ — 
(We have no time to reply to the 
often 


an opportunity to publish)—‘ 
“The Goal of Life." 


questions concerning style, compuattion, ele., #0 
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asked by ourcorrespondents. Our ‘‘ Lessons” are given 
in the Editors’ Table; read it through the year round, 
and your case will be met.) ‘‘ Margaret Reed'’—" Au- 
tumn'’—* Friendship’s Tribute’ 
room)—* Transient Thoughts''—* Ida Clifford’’-~—" Chil- 
dren”—" The Indian's Revenge,” etc.—“‘ Bonny Black 
Kyes"’—* Charade and Enigma" (very good, but we do 
not want them; a poem from the writer would be wel- 
come)—"' Encampmente’’—‘ Two Stories" or 
War'’—and “A Great Mistake,”’ 

We have a number of MSS. on hand that will be re- 
have 


and other poems (no 


—** Poace 


next month mist 


it is not an easy task to examine all the arti- 


ported Our correspondents 
patience 
cles sent us, Remember that a stamp must be sent if a 
reply is wanted; or send an envelope, directed and 


slamped, aud an anewer will be certain, 


Health Department. 


BY JNO, BTAINHACK WILSON, M.D, 

or Coitpnen Treermina, — Convulsions 
In the 
present mode of dosing with opiates and astringenta, 
and of excessive stuflngs with meats, grease, and pas 


CONVULAIONA 
are better known among the people aa" fits,” 


tries, convulsions are quite a frequent complication of 
teething, And of all the disorders of infancy, those are, 
perhaps, the mont formidable in appearance, and the 
most heart-rending toa mother, The esymptoma of con- 
vulsions are so manifest as to require but little deser ip- 
Every mother who has seen her darling writhing 


tion 
undera fit, with body stiffand immovable; with tw 
ing muscles, clenched hands, glaring eyes, labored 
breathing, livid thee, and distorted features, has the 
horrid pleture indelibly engraved on her memory, and 
she can recognize the approach of the dreaded disorder 
on the oeeurrence of the slightest premonitions, such as 
sturting In sleep, rolling of the eyeballs, and jerking of 


the 
The causes of convulsions in children are numerous 


muscles of the fingers and mouth 


and various; but at present we confine ourself to the 
convulsions reeniting from the Irritation of teething 
ut entting teeth alone would rarely if ever cause the 
disorder Aan before intimated, it ts wenerally brought 
on by suddenly checking the diarrhea of teething by the 
nee of oplates and astringents, and by adding to the ox. 
isting excitement of the system by giving ehildren gross, 
stimulating food For the proper diet for teething chil- 
dren, and for some remarks on the dangers of drugging 
with oplates and astringents, we refer to a previous arti- 
cle. Besides the remedies already indicated, as appro 
priate in all enses of teething, the special domestic treat. 
ment of the convulsions of teething should consist in the 
use of the warm bath and cold affasions to the head 

As soon as achild has the slightest symptom of an mp- 
proaching fit, the whole body should be immersed in milk- 
warm water, and at the eame time cold water should be 
freely poured upon the head, while the latter is turned 
over the edge of the bathing vessel, The little patient 
should remain inthe bath until the system is thoroughly 
relaxed, which will be manifested by some paleness 
abomt the faee, perspiration, a languid expression of the 
eyes, and a disposition to sleep, These effects having 
been seen, the patient shonld be taken out of the bath, 
quickly dried, and placed in bed, or in the nurse's arma; 
and athin cloth wet in cold water should be laid on the 
It 


head and changed every two or three minutes is 
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best in these cases to put no clothing on the child except 
& gown or wrapper, so that it may be readily undressed 
and placed again in the bath; and this should be done 
om the occurrence of the slightest symptoms of another 
attack of spasms. The water should always be kept 
ready on hand, so that there may be no delay in pre- 
paring the bath 

This simple treatment with a properly regulated diet, 
will be sufficient in most cases of the convulsions of 
teething. Should other remedies be required, they should 
be administered under the advice of a physician, Cut- 
ting the gums, and other special remedies before pre- 
scribed, should not be neglected. 

Parscarprion vor Tus Cunonic DiAnnama or Tenth 
1nd.—While we are opposed to the use of active drugs 
in domestic practice, and while drugs of any kind will 
rarely be necessary in the diarrha@a of teething, if the 
directions before given are strictly followed, yet we can 
confidently recommend the following recipe in chronte 
and obstinate cases, According to our experience it lan 
most efficient compound, and it may be safely used in 
Take calomel, two grains; Dover's 
powder, two grains; powdered ginger, twenty grains ; 
prepared chalk, thirty grains, Mix well, and divide 
into twelve powders, Give one every two, three, or 
four hours, regulating the frequency of the dose accord 
ing to the condition of the bowels, and continuing the mo- 
dicine until the discharges become natural and healthy 


domestic practice 


This preparation does not check the bowels suddenly, 
but gradually changes the secretions to a healthy con- 
dition 
hommopathic, being only one-#irtieth of a grain, while 
there is oniy onewieth of @ grain of the other active 


The proportion of opium to each powder is quite 


lngredivunt—calomel 
We have tested the above prescription in many ensen, 
aml we rarely find it necessary to resort to anything 
elae, with due attention to diet, clothing, and bathing 
Assoctations vor tun Dirervsion or BaANITARY Kyow- 
Lipan.——We notice with mach pleasure that ‘there haa 
National 


been recently formed in Loudon a ‘ Ladioa' 
\asociation for the Diffusion of Sanitary Knowledge, 
wany of the members of which are among the moat 
We also 
learn from the same source (Lady's Book for November) 


that “the principal object of the Association is the pre 


cistinguished and noble lad ea of Bowland," 


nervation of the Iivesand health of women and children, 
by diffusing a knowledge of the laws of health In regard 
to alr, food, and clothing ;"' and We are told, moreover, 
that the Association “ have distributed not less than forty 
thousand aoptles of tracts giving plain instructions upon 
thase subjects," 

To may that we are pleased at this movement falls, 
greatly fuils, to express our feelings; we are more than 
Next to religion (and very 
intimately associated with it, as we shall show at some 


pleased, we are delighted, 


future time), the most important concern of life |s health, 
The blessings of health are to be attained by the diffusion 
of sound hygienic knowledge among the people, and in 
thia way only; and thia knowledge is to be dispensed 
mainly through the instrumentality of woman, by the 
influence of her example, and by the cirenlation of books 
and tracts on physiology and hygiene in her social inter 
But, to do the work efficiently, her efforts must 
not be isolated, casual, occasional, and dependent on 


course 


mere convenience and conventionality; they must be 
organized, united, certain, constant, vigorous, untiring, 
“io season and out of season,”’ 

We trust, then, that the good example of the ladies 
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of England wil! be imitated by the women of America, 
and that “ Ladies’ Associations for the Diffusion of 
Sanitary Knowledge” will spring up all over thts 
country, so much blessed in many respects, but so 
grievously cursed with disease and death from igno 
rance of the laws of health. With a climate as conge- 
nial as any perhaps on earth, in a country where 
the necessaries of life are produced in abundance, with 
institutions eminently adapted to physical as well as 
intellectual development, with @ constant influx of 
new and foreign material intermingling and intermar- 
rying with our population, refreshing the streama of 
life, and tending to prevent those hereditary diseases 
which «pring from marriages of consanguinity, yet, 
with all these advantages, the American people—the 
women, Wo mean—are the moat weakly, sickly people 
of the civilized world, The causes of this are to be 
found mainly in our absurd fashions of dross, in the 
excessive consumption of gross food, In the neglect of 
physieal education in early life, in the extravagant use 
of drugs, in that feverish anxiety in the pursuit of 
wealth and honor which causes a neglect of necessary 
relaxation, and, in short, by general “fast living,’’ 
which is only another expression for the violation o. 
every law of our physical and mental constitution, 
CoLumnusa, Ga 


Witerarpy Mlotices, 


Matt 
matter ia ao low, we offer our services to procure for 


Booka ny Now that the postage on printed 


our subsertbera or others any of the booka that we notlee 
Information touching books will be cheerfully given by 
inclosing a wtamp to pay return postage 

When ordering a book, please mention the name of the 
publisher, 

From T. B, Perensonw & Baornens, Philadelphia: 

LIFE IN THE OLD WORLD; 
Hy Frederika Bremer, author of 


or, Two Years in Swil- 
serland and Staly, 
* The Father and Daughter," The Neighbors," " Homes 
in the New World," Translated by Mary Ho- 
witt, Intwovolumes, Though passing through a fre- 
quently travelled and almost as frequently deseribed 


ete, ote 


region of country, Misa Bremer, with her own charming 
simplicity, has imparted a freshness to her descriptions, 
and enlivened them by Incidents and reflections, The ao 
count of her Journeyloge is given in epistolary form, 
and tho occurrences of each day are related with diary- 


like precision Price @2 50 


THE PICKWICK PAPERS. By Charles Dickens 
(“Boz”), Household Edition. In two volumes, The 
Mexera. Peterson seem never wearied of iseulng in new 


forms the works of this popular author, This fact alone 
is evidence of the success they meet with for each sue 
coasive edition, The volumes before us are printed and 
bound tn their best and neatest manner, with finely il 
Price $2 50, 

From J. B. Lirrincorr & Co,, Philadelphia:— 
PLANTS OF THE HOLY LAND, with their Fruita and 
Beautifully Ilustrated by Original Drawings, 
By Rev. Henry 8, Osborn, author 


luastrated title-pages, 


Floweras 
Colored from Nature 
of “ Palestine, Past and Present.’ A peculiar interest 
will attach itself to this book among the religious com 
munity, as tho plants therein described are those meon- 





t= 
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tloned in the Seripteres, while the author has given 
them, besides the names they now bear, those by which 
they are there known, Many of these planta are repre. 
wented by delicate colored plates, and the botanist and 
floriat will find that the book contains much valuable 
woneral information, It is handsomely bound in green 
and gold, and will make au appropriate addition to the 
Price @3 50, 


contre-table, 


From Cuautna Deaitven, Philadelphia: 

CHINA AND JAPAN; Being a Narrative of the Orutse 
of the U. 8. Steam Frigate Powhatan, in the Yeara 1857, 
Including an Account of the Japanese 
Kinbusey to the United States, Illustrated with Life 
Portraits of the Ambassadors and thelr I’rincipal Of- 
clals, By Lieut, James D, Johnston, U. 8, N., late 
axecutive offeer of the Powhatan, Any book that fur- 
nishes information concerning these countries at the 


"88, 69, and "OO 


present time, when the public mind is being exeited in 
regard to them, will be most heartily weleomed by all, 
No one has yet forgotten the furore which the Japanese 
Embassy caused in this country not a year ago, and in 
this book we find a detailed account of their visit. The 
volume possesses not merely narrative aud descriptive 
interest, but the knowledge which may be gathered from 
it concerning commerce and international politics cannot 
be too highly valued Price #1 50. 

SOYER’S STANDARD COOKERY FOR THE PEOPLE; 
Embracing an Entirely New System of Plain Cookery 
and Domestic Economy. By Alexis Soyer, author of the 
“ Modern Housewife,” ete. Price 38 cents 

STANDARD HANDBOOK OF HOUSEHOLD ECONO- 
MY FOR THE PEOPLE; Comprising Plain Directions 
Jor the Management of a Fumily, Servants, Lying-in 
Room, Nursery, Sick-Room, Flower- Garden, Kitchen- 
Garden, and Household Pets ; and also for the Prepara- 
tion and Administration of Remedies for Disease. By 
M. Guillaume St. Jean. Price 38 cents. 

NEW STANDARD LETTER-WRITER FOR THE PEO- 
PLE; Containing Copious and Accurate Directions for 
Oondueting Epistolary Correspondence; with Numerous 
Specimens of Letters, adapted to every Age and Situation 
in Life, and to numerous Business Pursuits; many of 
which are printed in the Characters ordinarily used in 
Writing ; and an Appendix comprising Forms for Wills, 
Petitions, Bills, Receipts, Bills of Exchange, Drafts, 
Promissory Notes, ete. ete. By J. W. O'Neill. Price 
3S centa, 

These three books are caleulated, both by their con- 
tents and their inexpensive binding, which allows them 
to be offered at a price within the reach of all, to be 
received with popular favor. 


From Suirn, Exauian, & Co., 29 North Sixth Street, 
Philadelphia :— 

CHRISTIAN SONGS, Translations, and other Poemea. 
By the Rev. James Gilborne Lyons, LL.D. A portion o. 
these poems are already familiar to the public, aud have 
The miscellaneous 


received its unbounded approval. 


poems and translations which are added to the “Christian 
Songs'’ will stand equally well the test of criticism. 
From James Cnatien & Ben, Philadelphia :— 
THE LITTLE PILGRIMS IN THE HOLY LAND, By 


Rev. Henry 8. Osborn, author of “ Palestine, Past and 


Present,’’ and “‘ Fruits and Flowers of the Holy Land." 
We can do no better, in speaking of this book, than to 
quote the author's own words in a prefatory address 


| 
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which he makes his young friends: “I have written 
with a desire to improve as well as to please you, You 


but if you read until you have completed the book, you 
will not only know more of the pleasures and triala, 
the Joys and disappointments, which attend upon oa 
Journey through that country of which the sible speaks, 
but you will know more of the cities and ruins, and 
understand better what you have read and have been 
taught in the Seriptures,"’ 

THE PHYSICAL AND MORAL ASPECTS OF GEO- 
LOGY ; Containing the Leading Fucta and Principles of 
the Sctence, and a Discussion of the Great Moral Questions 
growing out of Modern Geological Discoveries By 
Wm, J, Barber, A. M., M.D., Principal of M. F, Inati- 
tute, Senatobia, Mississippi, This book will be grate- 
fully received by a large class of people who, being 
unable in their own minds to reconcile the teachings of 
geology with those of the Bible, have been forced to 
reject that science as a false one, dangerous to the 
interests of Ohristianity, This book treats of the subject 
in all ite bearings in a most able and learned manner, 
and proves conclusively that the Scriptures are not 
inimical to it, 

DRIFT WOOD on the Sea of Life. By Willie Ware, 
A heterogeneous collection of short articles, prose and 
poetical, many of which have already appeared in 
papers and magazines of the day, They all possess 
tolerable, and some more than ordivary, merit. It is 
just the book with which to while away a listless hour, 


From Ww. 8, & Atrrep Marttien, Philadelphia :— 

WORKING AND WAITING: or, Patience in Well- 
Doing. By Mrs. Carey Brock, authoress of “‘ Children 
at Home,’’ ete. A very pleasant and instructive story 
for the young, especially for boys, showing the advan- 
tages of * patient continuance in well-doing."’ The moral 
is enforced so agreeably, the story is so lively and full 
of interest, that we can cheerfully recommend it as one 
of the books that will fulfil the double purpose of in- 
structing and amusing. 

CHARLES NORWOOD: or, Erring and Repenting. 
By Catharine M. Trowbridge, authoress of “ Dick and 
his friend Fidus,” etc. The evils of disobedience and wil- 
fulness which this story is meant to illustrate, are well 
delineated aud exposed. Independently of its high 
moral influence the book is excedingly interesting. 

From Fisner & Baoruenr, Philadel phia:— 

HOME AND SCHOOL PRIMER. Edited and illus 
trated by A. Whitehill, With five hundred wood-cuts, 

From Harper & Baornens, New York, through Prerer- 
son & Brotnens, Philadel phia:— 

COINS, MEDALS, AND SEALS, Ancient and Modern, 
Illustrated and Described. With a Sketch of the His- 
tory of Coins and Coinage, Instractions for Young Col- 
lectors, Tables of Comparative Rarity, Price Lists of 
English and American Coins, Medals, and Tokena, ete, 
ete, Edited by W. C. ‘Boat Life ia 
Egypt and Nubia," “Tent Life in the Holy Land,” ete, 
A fine, elegantly printed book, which, we are told, is 
intended to give, in a cheap form, information which 
new collectors could not otherwise obtain, except at 
Price $2 50. 


Prime, author of 


very great expense, 

STUDIES FROM LIFE. By the author of “ John Hall- 
fax, Gentleman," “ A Life for a Life," ‘The Head of the 
Family,” ete, Here we have a collection of sketches, dis- 
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sertations, Ossnys, ete. on Various subjects written in the 
clear, forcible style, and pervaded by the healthful tone 
that characterizes the productions of their well-known 
The book ts flied with sense, sentiment, and 
Price 


author 
humor, varied by an occasional touch of satire 
75 conte 

THE CHILDREN'S PICTURE FABLE-BOOK, Contain- 
ing one hundred and slaty Fiblea, With sixty illus 
trations by Harrison Weir, Tho tales of this book are 
short, and each conveys & sound moral, Its illostrations 
are more than usually fine and epirited, The youngest 
child may find amusement in it, while many an older 
person will glance through its pages with pleasure, 
Price $1 00 

THE CHILDREN'S PICTURE-BOOK OF BIRDS, I1- 
lustrated with sixty-one engravings by W. Harvey. 
This book will prove a source of never-ending enter- 
talnment to the children, awakening in them a desire to 
pursue the study of ornithology and natural history 
generally, The engravings give representations of hun- 
dreds of different birds, Price $1 00, 

STORIES OF RAINBOW AND LUCKY, 
By Jacob Abbott. 
of Rainbow and Lucky Stories, concerning which we 
need only say it will prove as entertaining as ts prede- 


Up the River 
The concluding volume of the series 


ceasors, Price 50 cents, 

THE ODYSSEY OF HOMER, With the Hymna, Epi- 
grams, and Battle of the Frogs and Mice, Literally 
Transiated, with explanatory Notes, by Theodore Alois 
Buckley, B. A., of Christ Church. This “translation of 
the Odyssey has been executed on the same plan as that 
of the Iliad, to which it forms the companion volume. 
The hymns and minor poems are now for the first time 
literally translated, completing all that has been at- 
tributed to Homer.’"’ Price 75 cents, 

HERODOTUS. Recensuit Josephus Williams Blakes- 
ley, 8.T.B. Coll. Trin. Apud Cantabr. quondam 
In two volumes. These volumes belong to the 
library of Greek and Latin Texts which is being issued 
Price 90 cents, 


8s. 


Socius, 


by the house of the Messrs. Harper. 

From Rupp & Car.eton, New York, through Samvet. 
HAZARD, JR., Philadelphia :— 

FROM HAY-TIME TO HOPPING. By the author of 
‘Our Farm of Four Acres,"’ This is essentially a book 
descriptive of English rural life, and the style of the 
narrative possesses that freshness and simplicity appro- 
priate to its subject. The book is redolent, we might 
almost say, of the perfume of new-mown hay, and 
richly-laden hop-vines. Price $1 00. 


From Tickyor & Freips, Boston, through 8S. Hazanp, 
Jn., Philadelphia :— 

REMINISCENCES OF SCOTTISH LIFE AND CHA- 
RACTER. By E. B. Ramsay, M. A., LL. D., FL. RS. E., 
Dean of Edinburgh. A book filled with entertaining 
descriptions and amusing anecdotes, illustrative of the 
peculiar traits of the Scottish people. There are few 
persons who do not feel an interest in the land of Scott 
and Burns, which has clustered around it so many as- 
sociations, both historical and traditional, Price #1 00, 

POEMS. By Rose Terry, This volume is composed 
of poems, which, for their simplicity, grace, and beauty, 
will win hosts of earnest admirers. We consider it far 
above the average of books of its claas, 

THE HEROES OF EUROPE; A Biographical Outline 
of European History, from A. D. 700 to A. D. 1700 By 
Henry G. Hewlett. The biographies in this volume are 


Price 75 cents 
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written in moat excellent atyle, and, though brief, con- 
vey vividly to the reader the more striking and import. 
ant events tn the lives of those whom they commemo- 
rate, In addition to ite merits as a book of biographios, 
the work will be found to comprehend a suceinet hin 
tory of Europe, from the time of Charles Martel to the 
days of the Great Conde 

BONNIE BCOTLAND, Tales af her History, Heroes, 
and Poets, By Grace Greenwood, With illustrations 
The firat thing the reader finda upon opening this book 
in the story of Tam O'Shanter rendered in prow, while 
there immediately follows a short sketch of the life of 
Robert Burns, Sir William Wallace, Rob Roy, Mary 
Queen of Scots, and other persons of equal interest in 
the romance of history find their places here, Price 
75 conta 

BRUIN: The Grand Bear Hunt, Wy Captain Mayne 
Reid, author of The Boy Hunters," The Young Voy- 
ageurs,"’ Odd People," ete, We have already noticed 
approvingly several books by this author, and it seems 
hardly necessary for ua to repeat the praise which we 
must bestow unreservedly on all his productions, There 
is not a boy possessed of boyish tastes and instinets but 
would declare that this story “exactly suited’’ him 
Price 75 cents, 

THE SEVEN LITTLE SISTERS who Live on the Round 
Ball that Floata in the Ai, With illustrations, A charm- 
ing little book, describing, in allegorical form, and ina 
manner easily understood by the youngest child, the 
various races of men, Price 63 cents, 

HYMNS OF THE AGES, 
lections from Wither, Crashaw, Southwell, Habington, 
A beautiful collection of religious 


Second Series Being Se- 
and other Sources, 
poems, selected mostly from standard English authors, 
which will certainly find a welcome from all who ap- 
preciate true poetry and ennobling sentiment. It is a 
book suited to all cireumstances and places, and to per 
Price $1 00, 

By R. W. Emerson 


sons of every religious belief. 

THE CONDUCT OF LIFE, This 
elegantly printed volume contains nine of Emerson's 
finest and most finished essays, viz; I. Fate; I. Power ; 
Ill. Wealth; IV. Culture; V. Behavior; VI. Worship; 
VII. Considerations by the Way; VIII. Beauty ; LX. Il- 
lusions. Price $1 00 

From Rreseu, & Jonra, Charleston, 8. C., through J 
B. Liveixcorr & Co., Philadel phia:— 

AREYTOS ; or, Songa and Ballads of the South With 
other By W. Gilmore Sims, Esq., author of 
“The Yemassee,”’ ‘‘The Partisan,” ‘The Forayers,”’ 
The lyre of Mr. Sims is one whose tones must 
always command approval 
the poetic utterances in this present volume are such 
as will add to their author's already high reputation. 

From J. E. Tivtow & Co., Boston:— 

THE PRINTER BOY ; or, How Ben Franklin made hia 
Mark. An Example for Youth. By William M, Thayer, 
author of ‘The Bobbin Boy,” ‘‘ Tales from the Bible,"’ 
ete. One of those pleasant stories for youth, which, 
while it amuses, seeks also to inspire its readers with a 
desire to emulate the hero in his efforts to become good 
Price 


Poems 


ete 
Classical without coldness, 


and great 75 eouta, 


From T. 0. P. Bunnnwam, Boston, throngh J. B. Lip 
pincort & Co,, Philadelphia:— 

WHAT WE EAT: An Account of the moat commen 
Adulterations of Food and Drink, With simple Tests 
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by which Many of Them may be Detected. By Thomas 
Ii, Hoskins, M.D. A book, the perusal of which will 
startle many a reader, when he learns what villainous 
compounds he consumes in the shape of food and drink ; 
and which, while it reveals the frauds, points out, in 
many cases, the moans of detecting and providing against 
them 

CORRESPONDENCE OF FRAULEIN GUNDERODE 
AND BETTINE VON ARNIM,. “To those 
eyes to see and hearts to understand the deep leadings 
of the two characters, these pages present a treasury of 


who have 


awootenst satisfactions,of lively suggestions ; tothe obtuse, 
the vulgar, and the frivolous they will seem sheer folly, 
the cobweb tissues of a misled fancy, the bubbles on waters 
yot undrained,"’ This is said of this correspondence in 
the translator's preface, and we are willing to admit 
that it may be true ina degree; yet, in our own opinion, 
these letters, which may have proved exceedingly in- 
teresting to the writers, will hardly be found so by the 
A book written in the form of epistles 
There 


are many beauties, both of fancy and sentiment, within 


world at large. 
in, as & general thing, the dullest of all books 


its pages, but to our mind the book partakes to such @ 
degree of the heaviness and tediousness of style which 
is the characteristic of a certain class of German litera- 
ture, that we fear most American readers will find ita 
forthem. Others, however, 


upon reading it, may differ from us in opinion 


wearisome task to search 


From Marix Lovise Hankins & Co., New York: 

WOMEN OF NEW YORK. Written and Illustrated 
by Marie Louise Hankins, editress of the * Pictorial 
Family Newspaper,” and authoress of “ Human Life,” 
“The Bankrupt’s Wife,"’ “‘The Needle Woman," 
Marie Louise Hankins, the editress of a popular 


etc 
etc 
literary paper in New York city, has just issued a book 
from her own publication office, written and illustrated 
by herself, which is, as she herself says, either remark- 
able or odd in every feature. We cannot claim any 
remarkable degree of literary merit for it, yet this could 
hardly be expected when we are told that in six weeks 
from the day she began to write it an edition of ten 
thousand copies were printed and bound complete, and 
during this short time she had her paper to conduct and 
many to the 
sketches are well drawn, and hold up to view the fol- 


other things to attend Nevertheless 
lies, vices, and vanities of various classes of women in 
New York, and the book will find a multitude of readers. 
Price $1 

From Cassrut, Porrer, & Gaupix, New York :— 

CASSELL’S ILLUSTRATED FAMILY BIBLE. We 
have received seven additional Parts of this work, begin- 
ning with Part 16. Weagain call the attention of our 
readers to it, and recommend them to supply themselves 
with the parts as fast as issued. Price Scents per part. 

CASSELL'S ILLUSTRATED HISTORY OF ENGLAND. 
The Text, to the Reign of Edward the First, by J. F 
Smith, and from that Period by William Howitt. Six 
more parts, including Part 11 of this history, have been 
They embrace the period from the time of the 
Part 11 com- 
Published semi- 


sent us, 
Crusades up to the Wars of the Roses, 
pletes the first volume of the history 
monthly at 15 cents per part 
CASSELL’S POPULAR NATURAL HISTORY 
The natural historian will 
The illustrations are 


From 


Part 15 to Part 21, inclusive 
find this work a treasure indeed 
most profuse, and the descriptions enter into the greatest 
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minuteness, which will render it, when completed, one 
of the most valuable publications of itskind. Published 
somi-monthly at 15 cests per part. 

From Ronen Canter & Baotnens, Now York, through 
Maurien & Baoruen, Philadelphia: 

WIN AND WEAR. A very interesting and touching 
story of a boy determined from the first start in life to 
receive nothing unless he had first won it by his own 
labor. It is a book caleulated to do much good to the 
young 

PRIDE AND HIS PRISONERS, By A. L. 0. EB, au- 
thoress of * Idols in the Heart,"’ ete, It is enough to say 
of this beautiful little story that it Is well worth the pen 
of the graceful and accomplished writer, whose name is 
on its title-page, Not only the young, but those of any 
age might read it with profit and interest 

From M, W. Dopp, New York, through C, 8. Lurugn, 
1334 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, :— 

GLENARVAN ; or, Holidays at the Cottage. We regret 
that we have received this and so many other enterta)n 
ing children's books at too late a date to recommend 
them in time for the holiday sales, But such a book 
will not come amiss to the young people at any time of 
the year 


From the Lonpon publisher, through A. Brows & 
Co., Boston :— 

THIRTEEN PORTRAITS AND MEMOIRS from the 
Drawing-Room Portrait Gallery of Eminent Personages 
We have received Parts 1, 2, and 3 of this most invalu- 
able work. Each part contains thirteen fine large steel 
engravings of individuals who are leading characters ia 
the politics, religion, and literature of England. Among 
the number are the portraits of the Archbishop of Can- 
terbury, the Earl of Carlisle, K.G., Rev. John Cum- 
ming, D. D., Cardinal Wiseman, Lord Brougham, the 
Prince Consort, Lord Palmerston, Lord John Russell, 
Charles Dickens, and Miss Amy Sedgwick. These parts 
can be obtained for 5s., English money, each ; or, in 
advance, with 7'he Jllustrated News of the World, a fine, 
large, neatly printed, and ably conducted paper, for thir- 
teen weeks from the date of subscription, for 7s. 11d., 
Euglish currency. 

From James Munror & Co., Boston. 

THE REAL AND THE BEAU-IDEAL. By the author 
of “ Visiting my Relations."’ A little work, written in 
a thoughtful and somewhat discursive style. The main 
purpose of which is to show how much more it con 
duces to our happiness to receive things as they are and 
**make the best of them,” in our daily household expe- 
rience, than to reject all that does not reach our expecta- 
tions, and weary ourselves with desires for an unattain- 
able earthly perfection, in our surroundings. 

A HAND-BOOK OF EXERCISES AND READING- 
LESSONS FOR BEGINNERS IN LATIN; Progressively 
Iilustrated by Grammatical References. By James Mor- 
ris Whiton, Rector of the Hopkins Grammar School in 
New Havén. This will be a very useful work to those 
whose aim it is to acquire a thorough and accurate 
knowledge of Latin. We commend it to the notice of 
teachers and students. 

READINGS FOR YOUNG MEN, MERCHANTS, AND 
MEN OF BUSINESS. Reprinted from the London Edi- 
tion. A book full of valuable counseis and suggestions 
to business men, brought forward in a striking and at- 
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tractive form. It will make a useful part of the library 
of every merchant, 

A HISTORY OF THE CEMETERY OF MOUNT AU- 
BURN. By Jacob Bigelow, President of the Corporation 
This volume will possess a peculiar interest to those 
whose relatives and friends repose in that beautiful and 
consecrated apot, or to strangers who wish to know 
something of & place so celebrated. 

THE LIFE OF JOSEPH GARIBALDI, the Liberator of 
Maly 
hin inland home, after the Neapolitan Campaign, 1860 
By 0, J. Vietor, Our thanka are due Mr, Victor 
copy of this work, which we have received from him 
The attention which the events of the past year or two 


Complete up to the withdrawal of Garibaldi to 


fora 


have attracted towards Italy is centred in a peculiar 
degree in General Garibaldi, as the prime mover in the 
revolution in that country, Whatever relates to this 
man will be read by all, whether their sympathies be 


with or against him, Price $1 00, 
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Gopry ror Marcu, 1861.—‘'Suffer little children to 


come unto me. Another splendid plate, remarkable 
for the beauty of the subject and the fineness cf the ex- 
ecution. “Christ Blessing little Children”’ is probably 
the most expensive plate we have ever published, and 
needs no description from us. It is a subject that com- 
mends itself to everybody. 

Spring! Spring! 
out-doer dresses, spring bonnets, and a large plate of 


A spring fashion-plate, in-door and 
spring dresses. Our subscribers cannot say of us that 
we do not remember when the seasons roll round. Six 
figures in this colored fashion-plate against those of two 
in the others. Why, the engraving and colors of those 
four extra figures would almost be capital enough for a 
smaller magazine 

The extension-plate of spring fashions, we want it un- 
derstood, is entirely a separate plate, and does not in- 
terfere with our usual variety. We give the same twelve 
full page plates in front of the Book in addition to this. 
We have not robbed Peter to pay Paul. 

We illustrate in this number ‘‘ Lessons in Moss Paint- 
ing,” and very pretty the picture thus made must look. 
We shall soon commence “ Pebble Work."’ For novel- 
Our “ Novelties 
for March” is very full this month. This 
abounds with engraving~. See the illustrations of Miss 
Frost's Charade of ‘‘ Stratagem."' 


ties of every kind you must see Godey. 
number 





Discount AND PReMIUM.—We return our thanks to 
those who have had some consideration for us in these 
times of heavy discount, Many have remitted us cur- 
rent funds ; others have bought drafts and paid the pre- 
mium, which is but trifling when divided among many ; 
others, we are sorry to say, have allowed the whole of 
the discount to fall upon us, thereby totally destroying 
all profit on the clubs they have sent. They would buy 
drafts, charging us with the whole of the premium they 
paid ; and others would send money that we had to sell 
here at from twelve to fifteen per cent. discount. We 
have now hundreds of dollars on hand that we are hold- 
ing, hoping, as Micawber did, that “‘something will 
turn up’’ to lessen the discount, We would ask, is this 
exactly fair? 


VoL. Lxu.—24 
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A Reuse THAT DOoKe NoT Work noth Waya.—If a per- 
son sends us money and it does not come to hand, we 
If a subscriber does not 
receive a number we are asked to supply it. Here is 
at the end of the year, we are in 


are politely asked to lose it 


what we will not do 
formed by a subscriber that certain numbers are miss 
ing, and that we have not sent them, This is very cary 
to say, but in many instances this is the case; numbers 
are lent, and not returned; and when the numbers are 
gathered up at the end of the year for binding, these 
numbers are missing, The publisher is then informed 
that he did not send them, Now let it be distinetly un- 
derstood that we send no missing numbers that are not 
asked for at the time; for instance, if the August number 
comes to hand and July did not, then is the time to unk 
for it, Weare not going to be accountable for numbers 
lost by lending, 

Wer publish the following as an evidence of the popu- 
larity of the Lady's Book, Advertisements we do not 
want:— 

L. A. Gopry, Eaq. : 
medium of advertising far superior to many other jour 
A friend of mine advertised in several of the best 
and received not a single answer 


Dear Sin—Your Book must be a 


nals 
papers of the day, 
You inserted a notice in your Book twice, and she re- 
ceived twelve applications in answer; the first coming 
in three days after the first one was out. The fact speaks 
for itself, and all who want success should seek your 
A SUBSCRIBER, 


columns, Yours respectfully, 


“Goprr” ANnp “ Harper.’’—Ilow often must we state 
that these two magazines are only sent when $4 50 is 
received? Harper's Magazine is not in any other club 
of ours. 

Ovr California friends had better stick to the steamers 
in sending their remittances. We have lost several sums 
sent to us from California by the overland mail. 


SomMETHING ABoUT OcR NEEDLES. 
Iowa 

L. aA. Gopry: Dear Strn—My wife is sick in bed, and 
of course all rips, tears, and buttons to be sewed have to 
be done by myself; to-night I was trying to sew up 
some rents in my out-door gloves, and I broke all the 
needles given me ; at last a young lady gave me one of 
your needles—it was nothing to sew with it compared 
to the rest. Now, sir, I want you to send me a case of 
your needles: two papers that wi IPearry linen sewing- 
thread, and two papers, assorted sizes, all to be of sharps; 
then I can mend my own gloves, and if they turn out as 
good as the one I have used to-night, Godey will hear 
from me whén they are gone; inclosed please find nine 
red stamps. Yours truly, J.R 

Goop News ror tar Pusiic.—Boardman & Gray's cele- 
brated Piano manufactory in Albany, N. Y., that was 
burnt out several months since, is now in full operation. 
They have made many improvements in their mechanical 
department — new scales and patterns. Like everythinz 
American, a fire purifies and suggests new ideas. They 
still continue to furnish the Young America Piano for $150, 
and School Piano for $125. 

INDIANA.—What is the matter in this State, that so 


many remittanees by mail are lost? 
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OUR MUSICAL COLUMN, 


Opera and Concert.—Despite the political and financial 
troubles which, up to this writing, have disarranged all 
the usual plans of social and public enjoyment, our 
metropolis has not been without its accustomed musical 
recreation. At our peerless Academy the associated 
artiats of the Opera, Colson, Brignoll, Susini, and Ferri, 
have won golden opinions, if not dollars, and have been 
successful in every way but the one of putting money 
into their treasury. Yet even this isa happy result to 
them in view of the enormous losses which they and 
every other Opera company have made in New York and 
elsewhere the past season, In our sister city the whole 
Uliman combination has been broken up, and the ma- 
nager ruined, Philadelphia can always make a better 
showing thanthis, The Germania Orchestra rehearsals, 
which are quite a Saturday afternoon Iinatitution, are 
the 
Aaseiatea 


conducted with vigor, as are also solrees of M 


Mme At the 
Foyer of the Academy Messrs, Wolfsohn and Thomas's 


Bonewliz, at which Johannsen 


Classical reunions have been very successful 
Richardson's New Method.—" The New Modern School 
for the Piano Forte," by Nathan Richardson, published 
by Russell & Tolman, Boston, is the very best piano in- 
structor now before the public, and has received testi- 
monials from hundreds of our best artistsand professors, 
including Thalberg, Alf. Jaell, Dreyschock, Otto Drasel, 
and others, men who do not lend their names to every 
The work 
teachers and pupils, young and old, and expe clally to 


book before the public is commended to 
those who have acquired a faulty habit of playing It 
ia progressive in ite character; it leads the learner step 
by step from the simplest to the most elaborate pleces ; 
and both teacher and pupil may feel every confidence 
that no instruction book has ever been offered to the 
public which contains so many qualifications for their 
Price 62 50. We will 
mail it, post free, to any address on receipt of price 
New Sheet Muasic.—The new publications of Mr, J. 1 
Hidley, Albany, comprise, Tow Sad the Moments are, 


approval, Size quarto, pp. 200 


ballad, by Bassford, 25 conta; The Summer Brook, hy 


Laurence, 2) conta; He Sleeps beneath the Heather, 
Montignani, 25 conta; Inepiver and Hearer of Prayer, 
hymn, by Morgan, 25 conta; The Grave of Old Grimes, 
Holloway, 25 cents; Fandango, Spanish dance, by Karl 
Moers, 1) conta; La Fleur Favorite, quadrilie, by Fradel, 
Polku 


and Sehrieber's Band 


M5 conta; Dergeronette Galop, by Vradel, 25 eenta; 
Rentimentale, by Liebieh, 25 cents; 
Drum Polka, & capital composition, 25 cents 

Russell & 
establishment, Boston, include Loat Ligsie, by Bdward 


The new pleces From Mosara Tolman's 
Clark, 2) centa; Liat thee, dearest, and Uriella, hy i 
VY, Danka, each 2) cents: O who would look sad, and 
Mary 


Wayne, ballad, Jodie's Prayer, and Don't shut out the 


The Yankee Girl, by Partridge, each 25 cents; 
Moonbeams, Mother, by Hess, each 25 cents; Teach me 
thy Ways, a beautiful sacred quartetio, suitable for 
ehureh choirs or parlor singing, with organ and piano 
arcom paniment, # cents; Little Charlie went a Fishing, 
with pictorial title, 80 cents; Zouave, masourka bril- 
liante, by Kingsley, 25 cents; Golden Galop, Fernald, 
25 cents; and Silver Star Polka, by Clarke, 25 cents 

We can forward any of the above pieces on receipt of 
price in stamps, To all who order $2 00 worth of music 
we can send gratis a copy of the new and popular bal- 
lad, Poor Ben the Piper 

J. Stare Hoitowar. 





LADY’S BOOK AND MAGAZINE, 


A LIST OF ARTICLES WE CAN SUPPLY. 


Gopky's Bijou Needle-Case, containing 100 very superior 
Diamond Drilled Eyed Needles, Price 25 cents, and one 
three cent stamp to pay postage, except to California, Ore- 
gon, or the British Provinces; for either of these places a 
ten cent stamp must be sent. 

Godey's Pattern-Book of Embroideries. 

Fresh Fruits all the year round, at Summer Prices, and 
how you may getthem. Price 12 cents. 

Every Lady her own Shoemaker, With diagrams, Price 
50 cents. 

Thirty of the most approved Receipts for Summer Beve- 
rages. Price 12 cents 

Gallery of Splendid Engravings, from Pictures by the 
first Masters, Price 50 cents each; four numbers now 
ready. 

The Book of the Toilet. 

How to Make a Dress, 

The Nursery Basket; or, a Help to those who Wish to 
Help Themselves, With engravings. Price 50 cents, 

Mrs, Hale's new Cook-Book, With numerous engrav- 
ings. Price $1 00, 

Mrs. Hale's 4545 Receipts for the Million, 
Twelve in a box. 


Price 25 cents. 


Price 25 cents, 


Price 25 centa, 


Price $1 25. 
Godey's Carl Clasps, Nos, 1, 2, and 
3. Price 75 cents, which covers the postage, except to 
California, Oregon, or the British Provinces, The price to 
cover postage to either of these places is, on No, 1, #1 20; 
on No. 2, #1 30; on No, 3, $1 50. 

Godey's Hair Crimpers, Each box contains twelve, of 
various sizes, Price 75 cents a box, which covers the 
postage, except to California, Oreyon, or the British Prov- 
inces. The price to cover postage to either of these places 
is 61 20 

Godey's Copying Paper, for copying Patterns of Embrol- 
Each package contains several colors, Price 
25 cents. A ten cont stamp will be required to prepay 
postage on this to California, Oregon, or the British Prov- 


dery, ete 


inces 

Patent Needle Threaders. 
94 conta 

Indestructible Pleasure Booka for Children, with col 
ored plates, printed on muslin, and cannot be torn 


A valuable article, Price 


Price 25 conta each 

Mra. Mtephena's Crochet Book, Price 75 conta 

The Song Bird Pancior, Every lady who keeps birds 
should have this useful book, Price 25 conta 

The Ladies’ Manual of Fancy Work, by Mra Pullen 
Price #1 25 

Ova DovateERxrension Faanion-PLatee, —It would 
tuke a book lnrwer than any one of our monthly numbers 
to contain the favorable notices from the press, and the 
many letters we receive concerning them, They seem to 
have taken the public by surprise, and not only the pub 
lic but our contemporaries, They never even dreamed 
that such a thing could be done; and while they were 
thinking over the matter Godey did it, and a great success 
it has been, Nothing ia Ragland, France, or America has 
ever approached these fashions, and the Lady's Book now 
bears the supremacy in these plates, Compare our five, 
six, and seven figure-fashiows with the two (!) of other 
magazines, 

Let it be distinetly understood that we have no agents 
for whose acts we are responsible, and we are only account- 
able to those who remit directly to us. We have no agents 
Money must be sent to the pub- 


that solicit subseribers, 


lisher, L. A. Godey, Philadelphia. 
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GODEY’S ARM-CHAIR, 


THE FLOWER GARDEN, 


We again greet the readers of the Lady's Book upon 
the approach of spring, and, whilst thanking them for 
their generous patronage, would remind them that now 
is the time to make their preparation for the garden— 
the taste for gardening and the love for flowers have be- 
come so universal, and are withal such an evidence of 
refinement and cultivated taste, that no lady would 
willingly be deprived of the pleasure of surrounding 
herself with them, where they can be placed within tho 
reach of her means or opportunity to obtainthem, It 
affords us much pleasure to know that our efforts have 
been appreciated ; during the past year our labors have 
been lightened by the receipt of very many kind and 
unsolicited letters of commendation, and we take the 
liberty of presenting extracts from a few of them, which 
will convinee the most sceptical that there is no diffi- 
culty (when properly packed) of conveying plants by 
oxpross to great distances with safety. 

Greenvitsie, 8. C., March 9, 1860, 

The box of plants arrived safely, and, although seven 
days on the road, they looked fresh and beautiful 

Jackson, Tenn., May 16, 1860, 

The roses you sent me are splendid; a great many 
persons have been to see them; by next fall | hope to 
get up quite a large List to send on for flowers and seeds 
too, 

Hon.y Springs, Miss., April 8, 1860, 


I, several days since, received the package you sent, 
and was highly gratified to learn that you had filled 
the order entirely to my satisfaction. 

LA GuaAnun, Mo., March 21, 1860. 

The box of plants, &c. which you sent me per express 
arrived last night, and opened in splendid order, The 
fuchsias and hellotropes especially were beantiful ; the 
bright, fresh green of their foliage was not damaged by 
& spot, and every leaf appeared perfect, 

Fout Keannuy, N. T., May 2, 1860 

I have to-day received the box of plants you sent me, 
and am glad to be able to inform you that most of them 
wre in very fine order, Leonsider the experiment sue 
vonaful 

Wo have letters of similar iinport from nearly every 
State in the Union 

Hy referring to the Mareh number, 1860, of the Lady's 
Book, pawe 280, under the head of ' The Flower Garden,"' 
will be found select Leta of Mowe a, Gevantumea, Puchaita, 
Verbenaa, &e We are atill prepared to furnish the 
sume assortinent, With the substitution of many newer 
and flner varietios, Among the noveltion for 1861, we 
offer the following 

Nuw Seep.ing Vennenaa, aan great improvement on 
all other varietios, for their brillianey of color, large 
wine of truss, prominent centres and eyes, remarkably 
vigorous growth, and free-blooming qualities, fully main 
tained during the excessive heat and drought of last 
summer, No, 1, Louted, lilac shaded with erimaon, large 
white eye; 2, Mra, Haderman, rosy searlet, large white 
eye; 3. Mra, Mayrant, deep claret, fine white eye; 4 
Garibaldi, salmon red, large white eye; 5, Mra, WH. In 
gereoll, dark indigo blue, white eye; 6, Mauve, purplish 


lilac, lemon eye; 7 


NSolferino, rosy carmine, lemon eye ; 
8. Vivid, Drilliant searlet, clear white eye; 9, Souvenir, 
Geo, C Thorburn, deep glossy puce, with adistinet aquare 
white centre; 10, Richard Fitters, clear purple, white 
eye; 11, Col, Messchert, dark 
around a light centre ; 12. Magenta, dark violet crimson, 


red, with a black ring 


white eye; 15 
Price, 50 cents each, or the collection of thirteen 
for $3 00; two collections for $5 00, 


President, rosy crimson, large purple 


centre 


Also the following six New Sraivep Percntas, single 
flowers, vigorous habit, and brilliant colors; Forget-me- 
not, Standard, Gem, Union, Conqueror, Novelty 

Among the Dous_e Petrunias the following three are 
the best for size and beauty: Mad. Miellez, pure white; 
Wm. Rollinson, rose, shaded with light blue; Versha- 
Seltii, bluish lilac. 


nine varieties, 


Price, 2) cents each, or $2 00 for the 


Fucnatas, with double corollas, are also among the re- 
cent introductions, We offer the following three «plen- 
did varieties; Sir Colin Campbell, Cheiranthifiora plena, 
Auguata Gevaert. Among the single ones, Catharine 
Hayes, La Crinoline, and Wiltshire Lass are pre-eminent, 
The set of «ix are offered for $2 00. 

LANTANAS are beautiful shrubby plants, with verbena- 
like flowers, bloom constantly, aud are well adapted for 
bedding out, as they stand the heat and drought of sum- 
mer remarkably well; the following #ix varieties are 
recommended; Alba grandiflora, white yellow centre ; 
Comptess de Morny, yellow, shaded with rose; Grand 
Sultan, orange scarlet; Lutea euperba, large pale yellow ; 
Flava Lilacina, buff shaded with lilac ; 
25 cents each, or the set for $1 00 


Crocea superba, 
bright orange. 
PENSTEMONS are also worthy the attention of amateurs ; 
they are hardy in the Southern States ; the flowers are bell- 
shaped ; colors scarlet, purple, blue, &c. We offer six 
new varieties for $1 50, 
PLANTS IN COLLECTIONS, 

Asan inducement for purchasers, we offer the follow- 
ing choice assortment of seventy-five plants (invariably 
our ovon selection), \ucluding packing, for $10 00 

12 Roses, ever-blooming varietios, distinct and beau- 
tiful 

12 Verbenas, choice ; but not the new secdlinga, 

6 Geraniuma, assorted colors, for bedding out 

5 Heliotropium, free-blooming varietios 

6 Phlox, hardy perennial varieties, 

6 Petunias, double and single varietion, 

6 Fuchslas, the best single varietios 

12 Bedding Plante, assorted varictios, 

6 Dahliag, ine double varietion 

6 Dulbous Roots, tncluding Tuberose, Gladiolus, &e 


PLOWEK Bhi De WHY MATT 


A fower-garden ia still imperfect without a judicious 
selection of plants raised from seed ludeed, such Vie 
rieties as Phlow Drummondii, with ite brilliant hues 
the aplendid varieties of German Aatera, fragrant Stocks 
Migninette, Pinks, Sweet Alyseum, with many others, 
are indispensable in making up & bouquet during the 
summer months; and those out Of the reach of ox 
prose lines ean still gratify their taste for dowers, by the 
cultivation from seed of many truly beautiful plants at 
& very small expense The following assortmenta, 
made up of the moat desirable and free blooming va 
rieties, will be forwarded post-paid (Except to Call- 
fornia, Oregon, or the British Provinces) 

Correspondents will please observe to write their sig- 
natures distinetly, and give the full post-office address ; 
letters are frequently received without addreas, aud in 
some Instances even without a signature ; also state the 
number of the assortment desired 

Annuala are plants which arrive at perfection and 
die off the first year; biennials, such as last (wo seasons ; 
perennials, such as exist from year to yoar, Many of 
the biennial and perennial varieties will bloom the first 
year if sown early. 

No. 1. Twenty cholee anauals, free bloomers, for $1 00, 
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No, 2. Twenty choice biennial and perennial varietios, 
for $1 00 
No, 5. Twelve new and rare varieties, for #1 00, 


No, 4. Twenty varietion green-house plants, for 2 00 

No. 5 
sorte, 65 00 

The above assortments are tneartably our own selection; 


One hundred varieties, Including many rare 


when selected from catalogue, a liberal allowance will 
be made where a quantity is ordered, Catalogues will 


be forwarded by luclosing & postage stamp 


Address, HENRY A, DREER, 
Seedaman and Flortat, 
827 Cheatnul Street, Philada, 
PENNA, 
L, A. Gopnry, Faq.: Dean Sta—A stranger to you per- 


old time-admirer of taste in all 


literary matters, dating from the sunny days of ehild 


sonally, yet an your 
hood, when Godey was my mother's special favorite, I 
cannot forbear inclosing to you the notice I have given 
in our paper of this week (a copy of which has been 
forwarded to your office), and to wish you continued 
prosperity, a merry Christmas, and a glad New Year. 
KR. 
Lapy's Boox,—As we dreamily looked on the cheerful 
glow which radiated in sparkles of fire from out the 
coals of anthracite, last evening, the strange query was 
inwardly propounded, if genial, faultless Godey should 
ever be arraigned before any tribunal (which the bright 
eyes and loving hearts of his thousands of fair admirers 
forefend !) and was to demand his trial by his peers in 
literature, he would be acquitted, because the world 
could not fill the jury panel with bis equals, Always 
in advance of every other competitor in catering to the 
refined and appreciative taste of his readers, the am- 
bition of his life seems concentrated in the successful ef- 
fort of making each number of its magazine superior to 
its predecessors in both reading matter and illustrations ; 
as the January number for 1861 most triumphantly 
as itis superior to any one ever issued by its 
We do not notice particular arti- 


proves ; 
honored publishers, 
cles, for the reason that all are meritorious and inte- 
westing ; and then, too, one year's subscription is only $3, 

We ask attention to the advertisement of Messrs, T. B 
Peterson & Brothers on the cover of this number; Fred- 
rika Bremer's new work, and “ Five Languages without a 
Master."’ French, German, Spanish, Latin, and Italian 
without a Master. This is a most invaluable work, and the 
price only $1 25. With this book and careful study, any 
one may master these languages 
$2 50, 2 vols. They will send either book, postage free, 


on receipt of the price. 


Miss Bremer's work is 


Parrernss ror Inrants’ Daesees, on Inranrs’ Waanp- 
ropes.—Our fashion editor has supplied a great many 
wardrobes for infants lately, and in every case has given 
She has facilities for furnishing these 


The 
vast influence that her connection with the Lady's Book 


great satisfaction. 
articles better and cheaper than any other person. 


gives her induces importers and others to submit to her 
their earliest fashions, To those who cannot afford the 
articles, made-up paper patterns can be sent, which will 
be fac-similes of the originals. We cannot publish the 
prices, as the postage varies according to the size of the 
articles ordered, and that we have to pay in advance, 
For particulars, address Fashion Editor (not Mrs. Hale), 


care of L. A. Godey, Philadelphia, All other patterns fur 


uished as usual 
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Dopor.—We do not mean to dodge the question, but 
the inimitable Ossian EB. Dodge, late of Cleveland, Ohio, 
has started on a concertizing tour, and we commend him 
to our brethren of the pross wherever he goes, Dodge 
ina genius; he can entertain a company alone, & whole 
evening, with his stories and songs, Read the follow. 
inw from the Cleveland Review )— 

“This gentionan, who is perhaps aa extensively 
known a* any man in Amerien, is about resuming his 
labors in the concert fleld, Mr 
in this eity during the past five years of over one hun- 
dred thousand dollars, and as he wius the applause of 
the musical public as singer, so has he won the pro- 
found esteem of all with whom he has transacted bual- 


Dodge has done business 


nessa 

‘He enters the concert fleld next Monday, there to 
remain probably a year, and possibly two or three years, 
making this city his headquarters, and giving concerts 
in this and adjoining States, 8p popular is his name in 
the concert fleld, and so sure is he of drawing full 
houses, that we understand he has been offered a regular 
ealary (secured) of ten thousand dollars a year for two 
years; but the offer has been refused, Mr, Dodge prefer- 
ring to be his own master and to control his own move- 
ments, 

“We unite with the business men of Cleveland in 


Wishing the most unbounded success to Ossian B, 


Dodge,”’ 





Harr Dye ww Four Dirrexent Coroxs.—The most per- 
fect article of this kind, manufactured by the celebrated 
Berger, of Paris, is now for sale in this city by Fouladoux, 
in Chestnut Street above Fourth. It will color the hair 
black, brown, light brown, or of a very light almost flaxen 
color, There is no deception in this, for we have seen the 
article tried, and pronounce it, without any exception, the 
very best hair dye we have ever seen, Those who order 
will please specify what kind they want—as one case only 
contains one particular dye, In addition to the above, Mr, 
Fouladoux manufactures wigs and fronts, and furnishes 
every article in the hair line. 

A New York publisher, in his advertisement, says: 
“This is the first time that Gilbert, foremost of English 
book illustrators, has contributed original drawings to an 
American publication.’’ This is quite a mistake ; the cele- 
brated John Gilbert, of London, has contribated several 
original designs for the Lady's Book, and we have in our 
possession the original drawings. This is modest on the 
part of the New York publisher. Here is another instance 
we received from a New York house; an annual purport- 
ing to be original in every respect ; but we happen to have 
in our possession, a book published by Tilt, of London, in 
1834, which is the original of this “ original’? work—the 
same plates and the same reading. 

We publish the inclosed, not vouching for it. We ob- 
ject, as a general thing, to publishing medical receipts, 
but are willing to aid in giving any relief in this terrible 
disease :— 

Curse ror Locksaw.—We have noticed lately, says the 
Lancaster Gazette, accounts of a number of deaths by this 
disease, which induces us to republish a positive pre- 
ventive and remedy for this disease, It is the simple 
application of beef's gall to the wound. Besides its anti- 
spasmodic properties, the gall draws from the wound 
any particles of wood, glass, iron, or other substances 
that may cause irritation, when other applications have 


failed. 
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GODEY’S ARM-CHAIR, 


CUILDREN'S DEPARTMENT. 
DANCING DOLLA, 


To the young beginner this isa very easy pattern to 


Fig. 1. 





Fig. 2. 


- 





Rearsterep Letters AND Secrecy 1x Maiiina.—The 
editor of the Cosmopolitan Art Journal is rather more 
severe than we are upon these two subjects, Hear 
him :— 

* How To Remit.—Single subscribers can remit us by 
letter, in current funds, crin stamps. Inclose the money 
securely, and never register the letter nor advise any post- 
office official that there is money in it, Our losses through 
the mail are very serious, and aregreatly enhanced by the 
mistake subscribers make in letting any one know the 
letter which Aas money in it. Registering letters is 
simply a trick of the law-makers to advise thieving of- 
ficials which letiers to take. Where several subscrip- 
tions are remitted, it is best to procure a draft, if possible. 
If this is not convenient, send a good, bankehle bill for 
the amount, making up the odd change in stamps.” 

We have two instances to relate that are somewhat 
piquant A gentleman sent us two remittances from 
Arkansas, neither regi-tered ; both came to hand. The 
A gentle- 
man in Michigan advised that by same mail he sent a regis- 
The letter making the an- 


third he registered ; that never was received 


tered letter containing $15 
nouncement was received, the other did not come to 
hand until some twenty days after. The only wonder 
in this case is that it was received. It bore the post- 
mark of the office where he mailed seventeen days after 


24* 


commence and practicoupon, If our young pupils have 

any difficulty in cutting out by the eye, without draw- 

ing, they can procure a sheet of tracing paper; by placing 

this upon the object and going over the outline with 
a soft bDlack-lead penell, then reversing the 
tracing aud placing the peneil lines upon 
the paper you wish to cut out, and going 
over the back of the same lines with «a 
sharp-poluted penell, the outline of the 
pattern will be clearly marked out, But 
it la much better to attempt and cut out 
the subject without drawing at all, as 
practising both the eye and the hand at 
the same time 

> Take a plece of thin writing paper, and 
fold it four or five times; double the same 
again and cut outthe half (Pig, 2). When 
opened out they will make Fig. 3; and, 
by cutting out two sets of four or five 
each, and fixing the hands together with 
a little gum, they can be made to form the 


clvele as in Fig. 1, 


Fig. 3 


al 


oe 

yr 
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his letter of announcement was mailed, Ifa registered 
letter addressed to us is lost, we take uo further trouble 
in the matter, 


MADAME CLeMent’s Frexca ann EnGiisn Prorestayt 
Famity Scnoon ror Youna Lapres, Beverly, New Jersey ; 
fourteen miles from Philadelphia; accessible several times 
The Eighth Session will 
The number of pupils is 


daily by cars and steamboats, 
commence February Sth, 1861 
limited, and the instruction is thorough in every depart- 
meut. The recitations and study-hours are confined to the 
day, the eveuings being devoted to recreation, reading, 
sewing, music, ete. The pupils enjoy great facilities for 
the acquisition of the French language; they hear it spoken 
constantly, and are required to converse in it themvel ves, 
Teachers wishing to perfect themselves in French and 
Drawing are received for any length of time, and on mode- 
rate terms. Terms, 
References: Rt. Rev. W. H Odenheimer; Rt. Rev. 
Alonzo Potter ; John Price Wetherill, Exq., Philadelphia; 
Major Robt. Andergon, U.S. A.; C. A. Stevens, Exq., Ho- 
boken, N. J.; Mrs. Alice B. Haven, Mamaroneck, N. Y. 


250 per annum 


Kerosrese Orr, is said to be explosive. A word of cau- 


tion to our subscribers who use it. 
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COTTAGE IN THE BRACKETTED STYLE. 


Designed expressly for Godey's Lady's Book by Samvuut BLoAN, Architect, Philadelphia, 





i 


PIRST FLOOR, 


Firat floor.—A parlor, 15 by 22 feet; B dining-room, 15 
by 21 feet; C kitchen, 15 by 15 feet; D library, 15 by 10 
feet; EE porches. 
is 7 feet wide 

The second story contains 


The hall, containing the stairway, 
four chambers and one 
dressing-room, with all the necessary closets, ete 

The cost of erecting this building near Philadelphia, 
of brick, will be $3,800 


L. A. Gopry 


cellent magazine four years, and have been both profited 


Dear Sirn—I have been taking your ex- 


and entertained ; I find it far superior to anything of 


the kind in cireulation, and I wonder how any lady 


. 


~;* 
gannai [assed 





BECOND &#TORY. 


can do withont it. It should have a place in every 
family. I don't think I could do without itat all. I 
always have a feast on the fifteenth of each month (a 
feast of splendid reading matter and rich engravings) 
Feeling a lively interest in the circulation of the same, 
I have succeeded in getting up a club without any trouble 
or inconvenience at all, 1 just mentioned it to some of 
my friends as I chanced to meet them, and they paid 
I shall at all times exert the little in- 
So, hoping 


me the amount. 
fluence I possess in behalf of your work. 
you may never grow older, and wishing you a prosper- 
ous year and a good season, I remain a devoted friend 


of the only Lady’s Book in America. Mus. J. M. 





GODEY'S ARM-CHAIR. 


SHORT HAIR FOR LADIES. 

“T know, Mr, Godey, to an absolute certainty, from 
both reason and expertence, that short hair would bea 
yreat comfort and convenience, and a real bleawing to 
woman-kind everywhere, Any intelligent lady or gen- 
tleman muat admit that it laa great tax upon us to have 
«o much halr to be done up and arranged every day, and 
sometimes oftener, for a common Iifetime—amounting to 
many thousand timos—just to ault a foolish fashion, and 
because our mothers aud grandmothers did before us, 
Men have not submitted and will not submit to this 
inconvenience, yet women have to, Long hatr, to the 
sick and aMicted women everywhere over the world, is 
absolutely a burden, and to all others itis a great and 
useless inconvenience, And where ts the ‘ylory’ of all 
‘its fulr length,’ so much talked about, when done up in 
a knot on the back of the head’? It is nonsense to talk 
of itu length as ite chief element of beauty when that 
quality is forever concealed from human gauge, as it te in 
the done-up style, which makes it to all intents and 
purposes oven shorter than (he men's, Where, then, is its 
beauty? Are these knots of hair on the back of our heads 
so very handsome?—this round, knotted, imprisoned 
mass which gives usa conception of anytiting else except 
the length of a lady's hair? Must we saerifice the health 
of the hair, ite freedom, it» flowing nature, the comfort of 
the wearer, the natural shape of the head, and all things 
else, for the sake of the length of the hair, which, after all, 
we do not get to see in the done-up style; noteven as much 
as inthe flowing short style, Let me briefly show in 
contrast the polnts of difference between short hair and 
done-up balr, When the hair ts cut to a convenient 
length In the neck we have the freedom of the hair, its 
health, the comfort of the wearer, ite downward flowing 
nature, which poets so much admire, and which ts the 
natural condition of the hair, and we have the natural 
shape of the head, always beautiful; the undergrowth 
of hair behind, at the Junction of the head and neck, Is 
all concealed ; besides, the hair, when cut evenly around 
in the neck, forms a most beautiful silken border, and 
the color of the hair in contrast with the whiteness 
of the neck forms one of the most brilliant, beautiful, 
and angelic contrasts in the world, Then we have a 
greater show of the length ofthe hair. Now, contrastall 
these points of beauty with the entire lack of the same 
in done-up hair, and then let any one decide which style 
is the most beautiful, And how grandly flowing hair 
for women corresponds with, and how symbolical of her 
own gentle, lowing nature! Now, Mr. Godey, I sabmit 
the points I have made in favor of the convenience, com- 
fort, and beauty of short hair for woman—which are 
but a few things that ean be said in its favor—whether 
the blessings that would flow from it would not justify 
considerable effort on our part to change public senti- 
ment in its favor? 
those whom I have talked with, that there are thousands 
in our land who would adopt short hair at once were 
they not over-awed by adverse public opinion, But 
they think, like thousands of others, that they might 
almost ‘as well be out of the world as out of the fashion.’ 
Mr. Godey, I know you have the interest and welfare of 
woman-kind at heart, and now will you aid mea little 
with your advice, counsel, and instructions in my efforts 


I have every reason to believe, from 


to change public sentiment in favor of the benefits, com- 
forts, and blessings that short hair would give to wo- 
man-kind everywhere? Please answer soon, if it suits 
your convenience and pleasure, and instruct me how I 


can best deal with this subject to insure success,” 
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Harm ORNAMENTS. — Ladies wishing hair made igto 
braceleta, pins (which are very beautiful), necklaces, or 
ear-rings, can be accommodated by our Fashion Editor, A 
very large number of orders have recently been flied, and 


the articles have given great satisfaction, 


We give the prices at which we will send these beautl- 
ful articles ;— 
Breastpins, from #4 to $12, 
Ear-rings, from #4 50 to #10, 
Bracelets, from § to #15, 
Rings, from #1 50 to $3, 
Necklaces, from $6 to $15, 
Fob-chaina, from $6 to 612, 
The Charms of Faith, Hope, and Charity, @4 50, 
Hair Studs from ®) 50 to #11 the wet 
Sleeve Buttons from $6 50 to B11 the wet, 


Tie better and fulrer portion of human kind will be 
gratified to know that a preparation has been discovered 
which renders erinoline Incombuatible, Experiments 
were tried at a seientific meeting in Edinburgh which 
satinfuetorvily demonstrated the fact that a crinoline dress, 
after being steeped in a solution of sulphuret of ammo- 
nia, refused to ignite, the only effect of fire being to char 
it. Ammonia is a very cheap commodity, and ladies of 
all ranks and degrees can render themselves lweombus 
tible at very trifing expense, Bat, though erinoline 
thus prepared may not itself barn, we fear it will wtill 


possess the property of kindling as many flames as ever, 


PHILADELPHIA AGENCY. 


No order attended to unless the cash accompanies it, 

All persons requiring answers by mail must send a 
post-office stamp; and for all articles that are to be sent 
by mall, stamps must be sent to pay return postage 

Be particular, when writing, to mention the town, 
county, and State you reside in, Nothing can be made 
out of post-marks 

Mrs, W. H. L 
17th 

Mrs. G. C, W.—Sent pattern Zouave jacket, &e 

L. A. G.—Sent headdress by Kinsley’s express 

Mrs. P.—Sent shirts, &c. by Kinsley’s express 

Miss D.—Sent slippers 18th. 

Mrs. M. J. 8 —Sent patterns 18th 

Mrs. J. W. D.—Sent black braid, &c. 19th. 

Mrs. 0. A. W.—Sent pattern, &c. 19th. 

T. R. F.—Sent pattern Prince's wrap, 19th. 

Mrs. H.—Sent patterns 19th 

Mrs. 8.—Sent lead comb 21st 

Mrs. M. C 

Miss E. R.—Sent pattern sortie du bal ist. 


Sent knitted mariposa, &c, December 
17th, 


17th 
18th. 


L.—Sent India-rubber gloves 2)st. 
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Mra. W. B, P.—BSent patterns 2st. 
Mra, J, C,—Sent hair ring 22d 


Misa L, J. McD,—Sent hair ring 22d 
Mrs. J. B. F.—Sent tape and tatting 22d. 
Mra, A. B. M,.—Sent fringe 22 


Dr. J. L. M. B,—Sent girl's cloak by Adama's express 
2th 

Miss KB, Hf, F.—Sent knit shawl by Harnden's express 
26th 

A Subseriber at Loulaville will find the receipt lu Mrs, 
Hale's Cook Book, price $1, 

W. L, P.—Sent patterns 27th, 

Mins A, V. R,—Sent lead comb 27th, 

Mins L. J. B.—Sent pattern and net for hair 28th, 

M, U, C,—Sent headdress 28th 

Mins D,—Sent smoking cap 20th, 

8. K.—Sent hair rings by Kinsley's express 29th, 

Mrs, EK. G, MeC —Bent hair ring January 2d 


Miss I, P. P.—Sent pattern Castilian cloak 2d 


Mrs. G, W, C.—Sent pattern Castilian cloak 2d, 
Mra. M, H,—Sent patterns Sd 

Mrs, M. H, C.—Sent India-rubber gloves 3d 

Mrs. M, J. U.—Sent patterns Sth, 

Mrs. G. P, C.—Sent hair bracelet and necklace 7th. 
J. 8. 8.—Sent hair ring 7th. 


D. EK. 8.—Sent infant's wardrobe by Wells, Fargo, & 
Co.'s express Sth. 

Mrs, A. V. Du B.—Sent worsted shawl by Harnden's 
express Sth 

C, EK. P.--Sent embroidery silk Sth. 

Mrs. J. D T.—Sent pattern girl's cloak 8th 

Miss M. H, P.—Sent pattern Zouave jacket 10th. 

L. E.—Sent sleeve pattern 10th 

Miss G.—Sent pattern Clotilde cloak 10th 

Mrs, 8. C. K.—Sent satin 12th 

A. C. M.—Sent infant’s wardrobe by Adams's express 
12th. 

Mrs. J, A. K.—Sent sacque robe pattern lith. 

Z. BE A.—Sent infant's shawl, &c. 14th. 

Miss M. J. B.—Sent braid 16th. 

Mrs. V. A. M.—Sent pattern infant's clothes 16th, 

A. 8.—Sent patterns 16th 

Mrs. B. C.- 

N. E,. W.—Sent drawing paper, &c. 18th 

Mrs. M. M. L.—Sent pattern infant's cloak 18th. 

Mrs. BE. H. A.- 

Mrs. A. G. J.—Sent working cotton, &c. 18th. 

Mrs. W. A. H.—Sent infant's wardrobe by Harnden’s 
express 19th. 
Mra. 8. E 
Mrs. L. J 


Sent hair breastpin 17th 


Sent trimming 18th 


B.—Sent net for hair 22d 
Sent bracelet and breastpin 22d. 


Chemistry for the Poung. 


LESSON XVIII. 
Sulphur and Phosphorus. 
MATERIALS AND TESTS REQUIRED 
379. SutpHur; Florence flask and spirit-lamp; copper 
filings, clippings, or turnings; large iron wire; frag- 
ments of lead; test-tubes and a tobacco-pipe; liquor 
potasse ; solution of oxide of lead in liquor potasse ; 
charcoal powder; Epsom salt; Glauber's salt; oil of 
vitriol; nitrate of baryta; materials for generating chlo- 


rine, ete 


380. The element seul phur, or brimstone, is so familiar to 
us that any description of its common or physical quali- 
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ties would be unnecessary, It occurs largely asa mineral 
constituent, especially in volcanic countries, but it is also 
an element in perhaps all animals, and many planta, 
All the botanical natural order Cruciferae, for instance, 
to which belong cross, cabbaye, and mustard, contain a 
notable amount of sulphur; and the proverblally dis- 
gusting odor of cabbaye-water depends on the evolution 
of hydrosulphurie acid, that gaseous substance which 
chemists employ as a test for calelgenous metals, 

3s 
powdered sulphur, into a Florence flask, and apply the 
heat of a spirit-lamp flame until the sulphur fuses, 
Pour a little of (hiv fused sulphur into cold water, Con- 
tinue to apply heat to the remaining sulphar until the 
fused result turns dark in color, and remark that whea 
this point has been attained, although the material has 


Put some fragments of roll brimstone, or some 


been considerably hotter than before, it becomes solid, 
and the Florence flask may be inverted without permit- 
ting any sulphurto run out, Still continulng to apply 
heat, the dark and solid mass will liquefy again, and, if 
the result be now thrown into cold water, a very strange 
phenomenon will be noticed, The sulphur, when cooled, 
instead of returning at once to its former yellow, brittle 
condition, will have assumed the appearance of Indla- 
rubber, and may be pulled out into long strings. In 
this state sulphur may be advantageously employed for 
taking casts of medals; which casts, when rubbed over 
with bronze powder, assume a very pleasing appearance, 
This experiment sufficiently indicates that sulphur is 
insoluble in water, a circumstance which we shall here- 
after take ad vantage of in the analysis of gunpowder, 

382. Boila little powdered sulphur with liquor potasse# 
in a test-tube, and observe the solution which results, 
Neutralize the solution with an acid—say the acetic— 
and remark that the sulphur is deposited, and may be 
collected on a filter, 

383. Set fire to a little brimstone—say the end of a 
brimstone match, and recognize the odor evolved; it is 
the odor of su/phurous acid, Wherever sulphur is burned 
in the atmospheric air or in oxygen, as we have already 
burned it (360), this compound sulphurous acid results, 
Hold a red rose moistened with water over some burning 
sulphur, and remark the bleaching which takes place. 
This bleaching quality renders sulpburous acid of great 
Straw bonnets, for instance, 
Sulphur 


use in many of the arts, 
are bleached by means of sulphurous acid. 
unites with oxygen in seven proportions, constituting 
seven acids, but the following are the chief:— 

Hyposulphurous acid, forming salts termed hyposul- 
phites. 

Sulphurous acid, forming salts termed sulphites, 

Hyposulphuric acid, forming salts termed hyposul- 
phates. 

Sulphuric acid (oil of vitriol), forming salts termed 
sulphates, 

384. Mix some fragments of copper wire or copper 
filings with about an equal weight of sulphur; put the 
mixture into a test-tnbe, and, applying the heat of a 
spirit-lamp flame, remark the combination which re- 
sults. Direct union of the metal ensues, and the result- 
ing compound is termed sulphuret or sulphide of copper. 

385. Heat a sinall bar or large wire of iron to white- 
ness, and immediately bring it into contact with sulphur; 
union of the two bodies will result, and sulphuret of 
iron will be formed. This is the compound which 
has been employed for the purpose of generating hydro- 
sulphuric acid, by the addition of sulphuric acid and 
water (125). 














CENTRE-TABLE GOSSIP. 


386, Mix some fragments of lead with sulphur, put 
the mixture into @ test-tube or the bow! of a tobacco- 
pipe, and apply heat; if to the tube, a spirit-lamp fame 
will be efficient; if to the tobaceo-pipe, use the heat of 
afire. Again, in this inatance, direct combination will 
result, and sulphuret or sulphide of lead will be formed, 
Do not confound the expressions sulphide and sulphite; 
the difference between them will be understood by 
reference to paragraph 383, 


Centre-Gable Gossip. 


HOME HAPPY, 


“Dean me, how this room smells of smoke! Poh! 
Hlow can you endure it, Sarah?" 

“Oh, it's only a souvenir of ‘Tom's crowd ;' you 
know he brings home his friends, instead of lounging 
around bar-rooms with them,"’ 

** But it will ruin these curtains.” And Aunt Charity 
looked as if she thought her sister-in-law's wits slightly 
astray in permitting such destruction, 

** Tt will cost less to get another set than it would to 
mend Tom's morals, if they were ruined instead of the 
eurtains,"’ 

“You don't mean to say that all those young men who 
were here last night come and go over your velvet stair 
carpet!" 

* As often as they choose; they are all gentlemen, and, 
I suppose, use the door-mat. I don't know what you 
would say to having had one or two sleep here with 
Tom while we were in the country last year, and taking 
a fancy to lunch on short-cake and broiled ham at one 
o'clock at night, going down to the kitchen, and cooking 
fur themselves.”’ 

Aunt Charity subsided for the present, dumb with the 
audacity of the measure alluded to. Not having chil- 
dren of her own, she could not enter into Mrs. Smith's 
satisfaction at having so affectionate, so true-hearted and 
honest a son, who, unscrupulous as his aunt might con- 
sider him, was never ashamed or afraid to speak of his 
eompanions or his midnight doings. 

“Wood! What are they carrying off kindlings for?’’ 
said the worthy spinster, an hour or two later, observing 
the movements of two of the younger branches of the 
family. ‘*They are carrying kindlings into the stable, 
Sarah ; a very dangerous proceeding. 

“Tt is not used as a stakle now; you know we have 
given up our carriage since the city railroads were intro- 


duced, and Mr. Smith has given the boys the loft fora 
play-room, They have a stove there now, and Willy 
tukes the responsibility of the fire.”’ 

“If they were my boys, I should be after them pretty 
often, and see what they were about.” 

‘But we always know; they always report their 
proceedings at tea. They have a carpenter's bench and 
tools,"’ 

“Cut their hands off some day; lame them for life,” 
interrupted Aunt Charity. 

“But just now their passion is for chemical experi- 
ments. They are studying chemistry at school, and 
half a dozen little chaps come here regularly and work 
with them. Sometimes we don’t get a glimpse of them 
in play hours for a week, and it saves my time and 
temper, to say nothing of always knowing where they 
are,’’ 

Their conservative relative listened in horror, and 
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gazed at the atable roof as if she expected to witness an 
jmmediate explosion 

This is no fancy pieture, but a true example of the 
wise indulgence which has trained the pleasantest fa 
mily of boys we have ever seen into intelligent, affoc 
tionate, pure-minded, home-loving sons and brothers 
And, following this, we lndorse most heartily another 
word of good advice for fathers in this Instance :— 

My friends, do you want to make home delightful to 
the young folks? Then don't come creeping from your 
busioess with all the day's cares and trials hanging like 
forty millstones about your neck, Leave them in their 
proper place, Come smiling to your fireside, as if you 
expected to enjoy yourself, and wanted the rest of the 
folks to do the same thing, If a pleasant circumstance 
has come under your observation, keep it for discussion 
ifasmile-waking thought has oecurred 
Don't shrug up 
ifa few 

Don't 


You were young 


at your fireside ; 
to you, divide it with the home cirele 
your shoulders and draw down your mouth 
young people “ happen in" to see your juveniles 
complain about the noise they make 
yourself once, and if you go to work to help them have 
a good time, our word for it, the noise will soon cease 
to annoy you, The world has a very rigidizing influ 
ence on its disciples, and if you don't take the evenings 
to unbend in, you will become an absolute automaton 
Forget, once in awhile, that life is not all sunshine; 
forget your cares, and they will diminish in proportion 
There never was a day so dark but thata happy home 
evening could gild its shadows Make your fireside 
something for all to look forward to, and think about; 
make it a resting-place, and you may depend upon it 
life will be a pleasant affair to you, 


MUSICAL ITEMS OF GENERAL INTEREST. 

Tue best parlor music for amateurs at the present is 
known as “the future school,’’ which indicates that the 
taste which cultivates and enjoys it has gone beyond 
the popular range. For those who have not yet known 
much of it we promise more than one delightful evening 
in the perusal of Miss Brewster's ‘‘ Compensation,’’ and 
a shadowing of good things to come when we announce 
a new volume from her pen ; “‘ Compensation” being the 
most artistic book, not only of the season, but, in its 
peculiar range, unsurpassed by any American publica- 
tion. Chopin is the hero of all musical young ladies, 
and we have known of a musical evening being arranged 
in Charleston, 8. C., at the house of an eminent pianist, 
in which the music mentioned in ‘“ Compensation’ made 
up the programme, 

Richard Wagner, the head of the school of the “ fu- 
ture music,’’ who is best known by his opera of Pann- 
hauser, has completed a new opera called Tristan und 
Isolde, and the score is now published, For the per- 
formance of this opera are required two soprano voices, 
four tenors, two baritones, and one bass. The chorusce 
are for male voices only ; & point in the execution 

The new opera by Balfe is founded on the story of the 
Bravo of Venice, which gives fine seope for scenic and 
musical effect. 

Among other musical works now going through the 
press in Germany, we may mention Rubenstein’s grand 
oratorio, Paradise Lost, and Joachim’s new violin con- 
certo, and a serenade for full orchestra, by Johannes 
Brahm. 

The Messiah has recently been given in England 
Madame Catherine Hayes, who sang the soprano parts, 
gave “Rejoice greatly’ with all the brilliancy and 
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joyous expression which that beautiful air demands, 
Madame Laura Baxter imparted deep feeling to her 
execution of the pathetic air, “He was despised and 
rejocted ;"' and her fine contralto voice was heard to 
great advantage in “O Thou that tellest.’"’ The bass 
music was assigned to Mr. Weiss, who, it is needless to 
say, gave it in admirable style. The chorus, * For unto 
us," and the  Hallelujah"’ went off very effectively. 

Meyerbeer's Parden de Ploirmel has lately been given 
in Paris, and the canzonetta which he wrote when in 
London, for Madame Nantier-Didiee, has been introduced 
in the second act. 


NOTES AND QUERIES. 


1. The Original of Da Vinci's “ Last Supper."— 
Every one is familiar with this celebrated pictyre, from 
casts and engravings. A description of the original as 
it appears at the present time may have general interest, 
It is greatly injured by time, and is gradually fading 
away. Asa fresco, it has less hope of preservation than 
if it had been on canvas 

“The whole impression of this visit was subdued and 
mournful It was much such as one would have in the 
room with the mortal remains of some noble and distin- 
guished man soon to be seen on earth no more, Thata 
great religious picture of the greatest painter and one of 
the greatest men who ever lived should perish from the 
earth seems a solemn and mournful thought. One sees 
the exquisite finish of Leonardo in those small paintings 
of his which are scattered through different galleries; 
but here was the picture which united a sublime breadth 
and largeness of design to the nicest delicacy of execu- 
tion; which united the graces of color and drawing to 
the highest expression of noble and religious sentiment, 
and it is fading from the earth, and soon to be seen no 
No representation in existence in the least gives 
From 


more! 
an idea of its higher attributes of expression, 
engravings we may have an idea of the fineness of the 
general design, the perspective, the general arrangement 
of light and shade, the noble variety of heads, each so 
well individualized; but that central figure, on which 
we are told Leonardo pondered so long, and which he 
touched with so reverent a hand, because his concep- 
tions were so intense with religious awe, that will never 
be seen when the little that remains of this noble fresco 
is faded 

2 To Preserve the Egga of Birds 


necessary than clearing out the contents from a small 


Nothing further is 


hole made near one end ; the mouth being applied toa still 
sinaller hole near the opposite end, a very weak solution 
of corrosive sublimate (a4 rank poison) in spirits of wine 
may then be sucked up into the egg, by putting its end 
into it. shaken about inside, and then blown out again; 
this, though not indispensable, isa preservation against 
The object of making the holes not quite at 
the extremities of the egg is that they may be turned 


insec(s, 


downwards out of sight as the ewg lies in the cabinet. 
They should, of course, be made in one line 

Or: The first consideration should be to get them 
cleaned of their contents; this may be effected with the 
eggs of the larger birds by making a hole at one side 
large enough to admit a quill, and shaking out the 
contents; they should then be well washed with a 
solution of camphor (not too strong, or it will make 
them very brittle by destroying the tenacity of the pel- 
licle which lines the inside), and when dry fasten with 


gum, either singly or in pairs, to a piece of card-board, 
This method not only gives great facility for handling 
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them and writing the name under each, but, by conceal- 
ing the hole made for the purpose of cleaning them, 
allows them to retain the appearance they had when 
first taken from the nests, As the colors of many of 
them are very perishable, it will be necessary, in order 
to preserve them, to give thema light coating of varnish, 
and the best for this purpose is isinglass dissolved in 
gin. 

3. Destruction of Red Ants.—A simple remedy. 
one, writing to & popular country paper, gives the fol- 


Some 


lowing simple directions :— 

‘A neighbor of mine, in whose word I can place the 
utmost confidence, says: ‘Take spirits of camphor, and 
sop it on the shelf, making a perfect ring, and place the 
aunts inside of the ring, and none of them can get out 
He has tried it. Those out 


alive; it is sure death.’ 
of the ring will leave in the frst train, 


Fashions. 


NOTICE TO LADY SUBSCRIBERS, 
Havina had frequent applications for the purchase of 
Jewelry, millinery, ete., by ladies living at a distance, the 
Editress of te Fashion Department will hereafter execute 
commissions for any who may desire it, with the charge of 
a small percentage for the time and research required. 
Spring and autumn bonnets, materials for dresses, jewelry, 
envelops, hair-work, worsteds, children’s wardrobes, man- 
tillas, and mantelets, will be chosen with a view to econo- 
my, a5 well as taste; and boxes or packages forwarded 
by express to any part of the country. For the last, 


be given, 


distinet directions must 

Orders, accompan led by checks Sor the proposed expen- 
diture, to be addressed to the care of L. A, Godey, Esq. 

No order will be attended to unless the money te first 
received, Neither the Editor nor Publisher will be account- 
able for loases that may occur in remitting. 

Instructions to be as minute as is possible, accompanied 
by a note of the height, complexion, and general style of 
the person, on which much depends in choice. Dress 
goods from Levy's or Evans & Co.'s; cloaks, mantillas, or 
talmas, from Brodie’s, 51 Canal Street, New York ; bon- 
nets from T. White & Co.'s; Jewelry from Warden's or 
Caldwell's, Philade!phia, 

When goods are ordered, the fashions that prevail bere 
govern the purchase; therefore, no articles will be taken 
back. When the goods are sent, the transaction must be 
considered final. 


DESCRIPTION OF STEEL FASHION-PLATE FOR 
MARCH, 


Fig. 1.—Dinner-dress of pearl-colored poull de soie, 
trimmed with lilac silk and quillings of narrow ribbon. 
The over-skirt is gored, of one piece with the body, 
slashed at the side, and caught together by bands of lilae 
silk, and finished with three tassels. The uaderskirt is 
fulland notgored. The cap is trimmed with ribbon and 
flowers to match the dress, 

Fig. 2.—Child's dress of Solferino silk, flounced up to 
Garibaldi coat 

Hat of white 


the waist; low neck and short sleeves. 
of light silk, finished with pinked ruffles. 
straw, trimmed with black velvet and a long white 
ostrich plume. 

Fig. 3.—Black moiré walking-dress, with deep puffing 
onthe skirt. The body is composed of velvet and moir¢; 




















FASHIONS. 


the lower part, both back and front, being of velvet, 
trimmed with pufflugs. 
with moiré puffings. 

color, and trimmed with a gold-colored net, with cord 


Sleeves flowing, and trimmed 
Straw bonnet, bound with gold 


and tassels; strings and cape of Solferino ribbon. 

Fig. 4.—Rich promenade dress of green silk, with 
black velvet stripes made perfectly plain. Bonnet of 
white silk, covered with black lace, with a bunch of 
black flowers, having gold centres at the side, a black 
and white ruche inside; gold color strings 

Fig. 5.—Dress of tan-colored silk, trimmed with 
flounces of the same, aud bands of Marguerite silk edged 
with black lace, having at intervals patlés of black 
gimp; body trimmed en bretelle; sleeves puffed, and 
quite small at the wrist. Ceinture or girdle of wide tan- 
colored ribbon, with lace inserted at the ends, and 
trimmed with fringe. The headdress is a net of Mar- 
guerite chenille, with two large tassels at the side. 

Fig. 6.—Evening-dress of white musiin, puffed half 
way up the skirt, and a short tunic of rows of puffs and 
inserting edged with lace. Plain corsage, pointed be- 
hind and before, and laced up the back. The bertha is 
formed of folds of illusion in the S vigné style, and 
trimmed with a fall of point applique lace. The under 
sleeve is of muslin puffed, and quite short; over this is 
a demi angel sleeve of illusion, edged with lace. Coif- 
fure of green velvet, with gold pendants, 


DESCRIPTION OF SPRING FASHIONS. 
(See large engraving in front.) 


Fig. 1.—A Magenta-colored silk, with tunie skirt, 
trimmed with one flounce. The skirt does not meet in 
front, in order to show the front breadths of the lower 
skirt, which are trimmed, en tablier, with three flounces 
each five inches in width, and headed with a quilling of 
black velvet, having a gold braid sewed in the centre of 
it. The waist is trimmed with a bertha of one flounce, 
and the belt is black and gold, with a heavy gold clasp. 
Bonnet of pansy-colored silk, trimmed with mauve satin 
buttons and gold cord, 

Fig. 2.—Dress of Marguerite silk, made perfectly plain. 
Mantle of rich thread lace, trimmed at the bottom with 
a looped fringe, and finished at the neck with a very 
recherché hood. Bonnet of atraw, trimmed with light 
green velvet, lace, and Narcissus, with black hearts, 
The inside trimming is a thick roll of green velvet, a 
small bunch of fouwers on the right side, and short lace 
tabs. 

Fig 3—A brown spring silk, with six flounces bound 
with brown velvet. Mantle of same material as the 
dress, trimmed with a wide puffing, ounces, bows, and 
velvet. Bonnet of pink silk, drawn and trimmed with 
ruchings of illusion. 

Fig. 4.—Dvress of rich mauve silk, with black velvet 
stripes. Circassian pardessus of black reps silk, trimmed 
with wide black velvet, having on each edge a thick 
cording of white silk. Bonnet of white velvet, lined 
with Solferino silk, and trimmed with flowers of the 
same tint. 


SPRING BONNETS. 
(See engravings, pages 196, 197.) 
Fig. 1.—A Neapolitan braid, gray and white, trimmed 
with Solferino and gray ribbon drawn into rosettes on 
one side, with straw centres, which give them much 


the appearance of poppies; a long loop of ribbon and 
, 
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two straw tassels complete the trimming of the left side, 
and on the other side the ribbon is drawn down perfectly 
The cape and front of the bonnet are finished 
The inside trimming 


plain 
with a puffing of Solferino crape. 
consists of a band and tabs of illusion 

Fig. 2.—An English chip bonnet, with pansy-colored 
On the right side of the bonnet are two 
bows of pansy ribbon worked with gold stars, and on 
The inside 


velvet cape. 


the other a large bunch of scarlet flowers. 
trimming is of ribbon and flowers 

Fig. 3.—Fine split straw, with dark crown, trimmed 
with a sapphire blue ribbon, and a white ribbon, On 
the right side of the bonnet is a large water-lily, with 
buds and leaves, The inside trimming is a roll of sap- 
phire blue velvet, black tabs, and a small lily on one 
side. 

Fig. 4.—A Tuscan braid, trimmed on one side with 
white ribbon bound with black velvet, and black lace 
rosettes with jet centres ; and on the left side are hand- 
some jet tassels fixed by medallions of white gimp. The 
inside trimming is a puffing of white illusion, and large 
black rosettes, with jet pendants, This is a beautiful 
style of bonnet for light mourning. 


CHITCHAT UPON NEW YORK AND PHILADEL- 
PHIA FASHIONS, FOR MARCH, 

Tue season is unusually late in opening, owing to the 
financial embarrassments of midwinter, the time when 
most of our large importing houses are usually begin- 
ning to receive their goods, Large orders for expensive 
novelties were countermanded, others were delayed, 
and we are now seeing the effect of these things 

There is one department of dress goods in which, it is 
sadly true, there is always a certain demand, Death 
does not delay his work for any commercial crisis; and 
perhaps the earliest orders that reached Philadelphia 
were intended for the Musion de Deuil of Besson & Bon, 
981 Chestnut Street This well-known house keeps 
steadily on its way; and since their removal to the ele 
gantly neat place of business now occupied by them, its 
excellent light, so necessary in the selection of blach 
goods, proves that theirs are always reliable. A “ good 
black’’ is always the first thing to be considered in the 
If it be rusty or gray, no matter 
For deep 


choice of mourning 
how costly the material, the effect is shabby 
black, the material most in vogue for summer wear, will 
be bar’ ge grenadine, a less costly article than tho real 
grenadine; for though of much the same tissue, itis of 
mixed wool and silk, while the other is all silk, It will 
range from 50 cents to $! a yard in price, Real grena- 
dine, always in vogue, may be had, according to quality, 
from 75 cents to #1 50. A very serviceable article, that 
will be in general wear the present season for heuse 
dresses, in plain black, is the old favorite Balzerine, 
which is afforded as low as 18 cents a yard. There ave 
also Tomatan’s and crape br ges from 31 to 6214 cents 
There is a disposition towards making up English erape 
over black silk—the dress and mantle alike—for best 
wear. Itistruly elegant, but expensive, though certainly 
the most suitable material togethor with grenadine, for 
evening wear 

We have now come to second mourning goods, in 
which there are both novelty and variety ; and though 
they are “only calicos,’’ we must admire, in passing 
the neat and varied designs of Hoyle's prints, in purple, 
mauve, and gray, upon a black or white ground. 

Bar-ge Angloia is still expected to be the popular 
fabric for street dress in the summer beats, both in and 
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eut of mourning—large importations have been made. 
At Besson's we find some entirely new designs in black 
and purple, gray and white, white and lilac, ete., dis- 
tinguished by the dotted, striped, and chinée grounds, 
nd a set figure printed wpon the material ; as, for in- 
stance, a mauve pansy without leaves, ona black ground, 

In foulards, this point of set figures is still more no- 
ticeable; as, for instance, a purple pansy, or a white 
Marguerite an a black ground, 

Where there are two colors combined the figure is 
called Ca:nmaieny ; when. it is woven to stand out like 
embroidery, it is known as brochée or Jacquard, 


In travelling dress goods, which are also serviceable 
for general spring wear, as well as the foulards, there is 
the Syria poplin, the India glacie, gray Valencias at 
62‘ cents, and black and white Cruvellis at 37/4 cents, 
1 large variety. These will be worn much the same by 
people in or out of mourning. 

In first mourning, black crape collars and cuffs on 
grenadine or crape sleeves will still continue to be worn. 
The English fashion of adding a gold thread to the ap- 
pliqué pattern in crape, may find favor in New York, 
and at the South, but scarcely in neat, plain Philadel- 
phia, where mourning usually ie mourning, and not a 
mass of crape bows, bugles, and tinsel. There is the 
usual variety of white tarleton collars and cuffs in folds 
and piping; but the novelty of the season is a laced ap- 
pliqué, the figure being traced in a satin stitch with om- 
broidery silk, which gives it a pretty effect. The lappel 
style is still in favor, though many prefer the round col 
lar, with a small point behind, coming straight across 
in front to meet the brooch, extremely narrow and very 
neat, 

In the foulards for ordinary wear, the same styles are 
shown in colors upon a mode, or. dark, plain ground, 
Pansies, clusters of berries, fruit, as the cherry, the 
plum, are among the newest designs; following the 
Jacquard figures on the silks, and rep goods of the past 
winter, These same designs will also be reproduced 
upon the bardge Anglais, the Valencias, and other thin 
wool, or silk and wool tissnes. So of the light spring 
silks—but of these next mouth. 

The shape of bonneta is. much less of a poke than last 
year ; flatter ontop, and more open at the ears, A drawn 
lining for straws of crape, silk, or satin, with the edge 
projecting a# little to form a tiny ruff of the material, 
when seen from the outside, The tendency is to discard 
blonde ruches altogether for bands, rolla, and plaitings 
of ribbon, plain blonde, and flowers. There is a great 
variety of braids, mixtures of gray and brown orin pre- 
vailing, and some delicately-fine Dunatables and split 
French straws; chip is also seen with rice straw. Leg- 
horns are the only straw bounets seen on the street, as 
yet. 

Puffed sleeves, whether in a straight graduation from 
the shoulder to the wrist, or two above the elbow termi- 
nating in a tight sleeve below, will be worn for the 
; the black velvet 
point, or bodice-girdle as it might be described, is suit- 
It is a very favorite style, 


plainer materials, early silks, ete 


able for the same materials. 
nearly superseding the broad scarf-girdles. 

Madame Demorest, at 473 Broadway, has a dressmak 
ing department in the charge of an unusually obliging 
and competent lady; # great convenience to her nu- 
merous customers in patterns and crinoline. Wedding 
outfits, ote. 
prompt attention 


receive 
outfit 


or travelling mourning orders, 


We have seen a travelling 


undertaken in a two days’ notice, and theroughly well 
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executed, arranged from the ever fresh and artistic 
styles of the Moniteur, La Mode, and other reliable Pa- 
risian authorities, 

Cotton Balmoral petticoats, in the same neat, light 
colors that have distinguished those in wool, silk and 
wool, ete. the past winter, will be found a most service- 
able article for spring wear, or for travelling through 
the season. They are much lighter, and of course cooler 
than those our readers are generally familiar with. 
They are also suitable as an underskirt for equestrians, 
We close with some sensible suggestions as to costume, 
from a contemporary we should be glad to credit, with 
the good sense of the advice to ladies who ride, very 
suitable for this season of the year. In our next we 
shall have fuller descriptions of bonnets by Mrs. Scofield 
and others, Brodie’s Spring wraps, etc. ete, As to riding 
dress— 

‘To begin at the top, the present style of round brimmed 
straw or beaver Spanish hats (not wide brimmed flats), 
80 fashionable for young ladies’ travelling headgear, is 
an admirable riding-hat. It would be best to leave off 
the lace and head-frill usually worn, as this might dash 
about the eyes and obstruct the sight in case of a flurry. 
Plumes could be added with charming effect. Dress the 
hair low back, and if gathered in a net, according to the 
present style, so much the better, It is always annoy- 
ing to have their hair get loose and go flying about 
while on a lively ride, unless it is dressed on purpose 
The underclothes have much to do with 
Hoops and all other de- 


to float at will. 
the grace of a riding costume, 
vices for making the dress stand out, must be positively 
dispensed wifh ; aad all starchy goods, either for under- 
skirts or outside habit. It does not alarm us nor shock 
us to see the flutter of a white petticoat or an embroi- 
dered skirt, but when such things make a show on the 
field, it is a sure sign that the lady is not dressed right. 

* A sleeved chemise of light flannel stuff, a single short 
petticoat of the same, trousers to match the outside 
habit, rather full and gathered at the ankle in anelastie 
band, and buttoned about the side at the waist, is a bill 
of under-costume that sits well and tells no tales, while 
the horse is showing his best paces. Gaiters or morocco 
boots with heels, and long stockings, of course, will 
complete the footgear. 

“The habit may be of soft cloth, merino, or velvet, ac- 
cording to the taste and convenience of the wearer, but 
never of any stiff or starchy material that will flap about 
and float up to expose the under garments, Besides, all 
grace is marred by the action of a habit that will bal- 
loon about, and fill and flap like a foresail, Let the 
habit come well up and plain about the throat, the 
sleeves close at the wrist, the skirt no more than half a 
yard longer than a walking-dress, and if for riding 
upon a low horse, one-third of a yard extra is long 
enough. 

It is neither safe nor elegant to see an over long skirt 
flapping about the horse's legs, or dragging up dirt or 
mud. The jacket may be made separate from the skirt 
if desired, but where the habit is made whole there ix 
less danger of its getting out of fix, and when once but- 
toned up in front, the lady may feel safe that she ix 
dressed, and not likely to be surprised by having her 
garments parting company. just at a time when she 
needs her hands to take care of her horse. A few bars 
and battons npon the bosom of the jacket, and a narrow 
linen collar are about all that are desirable in the way 
of further ornament. Add te the above a pair of gaunt 
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THE ANDALUSIAN. 


[From the establishment of G. Broprsz, 51 Canal Street, New York. Drawn by L. T. Vorort, from actual 
articles of costume.) 





We take pleasure in offering this beautifal style to our lady friends for a spring garment. 
There are certain peculiarities to which we call attention. 

For those who prefer the pelisse of a marked style, the border is not of the same color as that of 
the body of the garment, but is of white purple, etc. ; the black lace which edges it lies over this 
lighter color, thus showing its pattern, etc., much more strongly than if falling over @ black 
ground. A line of this lighter-colored silk is left also uncovered, as a heading or relief to thy lace. 
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HEADDRESSES. 
(See description, Fashion Department.) 
Fig. 1. 




















EMBROIDERED 
OVERLAPPING COLLAR 
AND CUFF. 


(See dk scription, Work Depa rtment.) 
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(Back view.) 


(Front view.) 





(See description, Work Department.) 


PATTERN FOR A NIGHT-DRESS. 
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TEAPOT INKSTAND. 
(See description, Work Department.) 
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BUTTERFLY PEN-WIPER. 
(See description, Work Department.) 








INFANT'S EMBROIDERED SHOE. 





Materials.—White French merino or cashmere ; and either white silk, or purple, green, and brown silk. 

WE give the two parts of which the entire shoe is composed, and the design may be either 
worked entirely in white silk or in the appropriate colors. If the latter, the veinings of the leaves 
must be in adarker shade of green than the leaf itself. The upper petals of the flowers are worked 
in French knots ; the scrolls in point de chainette; the calyx of the buds in pale green; the buds 
in purple silk. 

To make-up these shoes, quilt some finest of twill-muslin, with flannels for the lining; binding 
this lining and the outer part together with a piping-cord, covered with white silk. The soles of 
these very small shoes are usually also made of merino, quilted; but they may, if preferred, be 
cork-soles, bound with white ribbon. 
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ALPHABET OF FANCY LETTERS. 





FOR MARKING PILLOW-CASES, ETC. 
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